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PREFACE. 

These ' Studies Re-Studied ' are frMned much on 
the same lines as the author's previous work, * Stories 
from the State Papers,' with this exception, that 
instead of the published Calendars of State Papers 
having been consulted, reference has tUone been made 
to the original documents themselves. Hence much 
of the matter contained in these pages has never 
before seen the light. 

The sketches here collected were originally con- 
tributed to the different magazines — the ComkUl, 
Temple Bar^ Gendeman's, &c. — and the author haa 
to express his best thanks for permission to reprint 
them. In their present garb the Articles throughout 
have been carefiilly revised, and in several instances 
re- written. 

A. C. E. 

Loimoir; 
AprQ 1S85. 
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STUDIES RE-STUDIED 



A BA8 LE3 JUIF8! 

Anuuing race I depriTed of land aikt kwB, 
A genersl language and a public cause ; 
With a religion none can now obey, 
With a reproBch tiiat none can take away; 
A people Btill, wbose common ties are gone ; 
Who, mixed with every race, are loat in none. 

Some thirty years ago, when Lord John Russell, in 
his abortive Oaths Bill, was scheming to emancipate 
the Jews by a measure which would have relieved 
them of their disabilities by a side-wind, Mr. Disraeli 
rose up to oppose the motion. * He considered,' he 
said, ' that such a proposal would work more harm 
than benefit to the Hebrew cause ; there waa no 
hurry in the matter ; the Jews were an ancient 
people, and could wait ; they had outlived all man- 
.ners of persecution, and he felt sure the time was 
soon at hand when Christianity would acknowledge 
its debt of gratitude to the race of Israel, and firee 
it from the civil restrictions under which it then 
laboured. Lord John Russell said he believed the 
Jews would be emancipated because he had feith in 
the progress of liberty ; he (Mr. Disraeli) also believed 
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2 STUDIES RE-STUDIED. 

in the emancipation of the Jews, not because he only 
had faith in the development of liberty, but because 
he believed in the Being who had always so mightily 
protected the Hebrews.' 

Thus spake the late leaderof the ConBerrotive party 
Bome three decades since, and his words have come true. 
In every coimtry, save one or two where prejudice and 
intolerance bar the march of advancement, the Jews 
have been emancipated, and stand on a footing of 
political equality with all other citizens. No longer do 
harsh laws forbid them entering the different profes- 
sions, and holding land or other property, nor are they 
obliged to segregate themselves from the rest of the 
world in a humble quarter, and to confine themselves 
only to those callings which the vice and avarice of 
man support and encourage. And the result of their 
freedom has soon proved that, amid all the sufferings 
of the past, the intellectual vitality of the Jews has 
not been deadened, their intellectual faculties have 
not been clouded. It has not been without reason 
that the late Lord Beaconsfield consistently main- 
tuned that the Hebrew belonged to a superior race, 
and that it was contrary to the laws of ethnology that 
a snperior race should be suppressed by an inferior. 
The existence of the Jew is a miracle as astounding 
and as contrary to aU the laws of nature aa any that 
sacred writ or legend has recorded. A pure race 
which refuses to mix its blood either dies out from 
sheer exhaustion, or exists only at the price of 
intellectual debility. The pure races are extinct ; the 
mixed races remain. The Hebrew is the only instance 
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of a race based upon inter-maniage which has neither 
become extinct nor idiotic ; which has been oppressed, 
and yet has ontlived its oppressors ; and which, in 
spite of centuries of persecution and its attendant 
evils, has kept itself pure, and maintained its intellec- 
tual vitality. 

If the Jew refused to be stamped out when 
oppressed, it stood to reason that when he was 
allowed free access to all conditions of life, Mid the 
arena of the world was thrown open to his energies 
and activity, he would speedily work his way to the 
front. A race that is conspicuous in adversity will 
soon become illustrious when bathing in the sunshine 
of prosperity. This result has now been attained. 
In every profession, in every department of science, 
in every trade, the Jew is not only successful, but his 
success is so assured as to make him tower above 
those who have admitted him within their circle. At 
the Bar he is among the soundest of counsel ; in 
science he is among the most orig^al of discoverers ; 
in the sphere of joumaUsm he is among the most 
brilliant and pungent of writers ; music and com- 
merce have always been his special world, and there 
he still wields the sceptre undisputed ; indeed, he 
seldom tries after anything without becoming in the 
end victorious. Such success has naturally created 
jealousies and bitter heart-burnings. It was bad 
enough, many said, to place the Jew on a level with 
the rest of the competitors, but it became doubly 
worse, of course, when he not only entered for the 
race, but ran away with most of the prizes. Hence a 
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reaction has set in ag^st this tolerance, which has 
found its fullest exponent, as was to be expected, in 
Germany and Russia. In the Fatherliaid the Jew 
commands the market on account of his numbers and 
his intellectual vigour ; whilst in Russia by his 
firequent and tempting loans he holds the peasantry 
completely in his power. In other countries the Jew 
is only an element of the population, but in Germany 
and in the realms of the Czar, he constitutes a con- 
siderable portion of the wealth and capacity of the 
empire. An anti-Semitic a^tation has consequently 
sprung up. A cry arose that Germany — the Germany 
which owes all her music and most of her philosophy 
to the despised race! — was being Judaised. A social 
onslaught, often supported by physical violence, was 
made upon Ihe Jews. The Hebrew, first tabooed 
from club, from salons, from most of the hospitalities 
of the day, then began to be mobbed in the cafd he 
fi^uented, and rudely assaulted in his synagogue. 
The anti-Semitic feeling thus aroused spread further 
east, and Russia, excited by her heavily taxed and 
impecunious peasantry, was only too glad to follow 
the example of Germiaiy and seek to free herself from 
that hated race which pandered to her laziness and 
held her farms in pawn. Thus arose the scenes with 
which Europe of late years has been only too familiar. 
Until the dawn of the present century every 
nation has had more or less its periodical fits of anti- 
Semitic agitation ; in some countries these intolerant 
ebullitions have lasted longer than in others, yet 
every people has occasionally yielded to the epidemic. 
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Our own conduct in the matt«r ia not quite beyond 
reproach. We have baited the Jew in the ' good old 
days ' as grievously and with as mucli gleeful energy 
as most of his persecutors, and if the treatment was 
not amusing to the victim, it was certmnly very 
beneficial to the nation^ exchequer. The history of ' 
Jewish oppression in England is a curious chapter in 
our annals, and one which, at this Ume, when the 
subject of anti-Semitic agitation has again cropped 
up, may be studied with profit. Let us, then, briefly 
run our eye over the records of the past, and see 
whether in this matter of Hebrew persecution we can 
throw the stone at Germany or Russia for the hostile 
and suicidal course she lately pursued and indeed is 
even now pursuing in certain of her outlying districts. 
The date when the Jews first pitched their tents 
upon our shores is one of those statements so wrapped 
up in the fog of history that recent research has been 
unable to lift the mist surrounding it. Whether the ' 
Jews visited Britain with the Phtenicians or not, it is 
yet certain that many of them were living here after, 
and even before, the arrival of the Kornims. At one 
time a cordial alliance existed between the Hebrew 
and the Roman, and many Jews served as soldiers in 
the Roman army. It is therefore probable that when 
the hosts of Csesar landed upon our coast, the Jews 
were among the invaders, and many, finding the 
country to their liking, remained behind and took up 
their abode here. ' A curious discovery supports this ' 
assertion. Towards the close of the seventeenth 
century, whilst some men were digging at the 
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foondatioii of a house in Mart Lane (the place 
where the RomanB used to harter their goods, now 
called Mark Lane), a strange Roman brick, the key- 
stone to the arch of a granary vault, was tamed up. 
On one side the brick had a bas-relief representing 
Samson driving the foxes into a field of com. * How 
the story,' comments Leland, ' of Samaon should be 
known to the Romans, much less to the Britons, so 
early after the propagation of the Grospel, seems to be 
a great doubt, except it should be said that some 
Jews, after the final destmction of Jerusalem, should 
wander into Britain ; and London bdng even in 
Csesar's time a port or trading city, they might settle 
here, and in the arch of their granary record the 
famous story of thar delivery from their captivity 
under the Philistines.' By many antiquaries and 
ethnologists it is supposed that t!he Welsh are the 
descendants of those Jews who at this time found a 
home in the Principality. Certainly the physical ■ 
attributes of the Welsh — ^their dark hair, olive com- 
plexion, and often beaky noses — favour this theory, 
whilst their language possesses numerous words of 
Hebrew origin, not to say anything of the cormption 
of purely Judaic patronymics, such as Levi's-son into 
Lewis, David's-son into Davis, and Jonah'a-son into 
Jones. In the early English period of our history 
maition is fi^uently made of the manner in which 
the Jews in this country were to be treated, thus 
plidnly proving their existence in England at that 
tdate. Archbishop Sebright, for instance, lays down 
:' the law that ' no Christian presume to Judaise or be 
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present at Jewish feasts.' Bede sneers at the British 
monks for keeping Easter after their own feehion, 
because it agrees once in seven years with the manner 
in which the Jews observe the feast of Passover. A 
charter granted by the King of the Mercians to 
Croyland Abbey proves that Jews were not only in 
Engluid, but were owners of considerable landed 
property, and even endowed Christian monasteries. 
By tbe laws of Edward the Confessor it was enacted 
that 'the Jews, wheresoever they be, remain under 
the king's care and protection ; nor shall any one of 
them put himself under the protection of any rich 
man without the king's licence, for the Jews and all 
they have belong to tbe king ; and if any person shall 
detain them or their money, the king may claim them 
if he please as his own.' ^ 

After the Conquest tbe information we have of f 
the Jews is, however, much more full and connected. 
Historians and chroniclers make a point of describing 
the manners and customs of the Hebrews, tbe extent 
of their possesBions, the persecutions they endured, 
the odium under which they laboured, and the wealth 
they were called upon periodically to disgorge. A 
law-giver on whist says, ' When in doubt, play 
trumps ; ' and it would appear to have been the 
maxim of our early sovereigns that when they were 
in doubt how to supply the wants of an exhausted 
exchequer, tbey had only to rob the Jews. After the 

' Tlie 'well-knowD work Anglia Judaica, of Dr. Tovej, published in 
the osrlj p&rt of the last century, upon the Jews in England, is the one 
great st^oritj upon this subject. 
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battle of Hastings, William invited several of the 
NoTman Jews to settle in England, and accordingly 
we find tbem taking up their abode in the different 
quarters they especially selected. At first tbeir con- 

I dition was not unhappy. The Conqueror, imitating 
the Confessor, decreed that * the Jews settled in this 

I kingdom ebould be imder the king's protection ; that 
they should not subject themselves to any other 
without his leave ; it is declared that they and all 
theirs belong to the king ; and if any should detiun 
any of tbeir goods, the king might challenge them as 
his own.* A love of culture and the gift of imparting 
education have ever been the characteristice of the 
wandering Israelite who has not been forced to work 
in a humble capacity for his bread. At Oxford, 
during this period, the Jews were the owners of the 
principal houses, which they let to students. Their 
schools were named, after their Hebrew proprietors, 
Lombard Hall, Moses Hall, and Jacob Hall ; whilst 
the parishes of St. Martin, St. Edward, and St. 
Aldgate were called, from the number of their Jewish 
residents, the Old and New Jewry. William Rufiis 
I was a monarch without any prejudices, who appeared 
to think that one religion was as good aa another, and 
that Christianity was far £*om being the one imd only 
true creed Its professors asserted. He determined, 
therefore, to investigate the claims of Judaism. He 
summoned a council, composed of Christian bishops 
and Jewish rabbis, and swore by St. Luke's face that 
if the Jews gained the victory be would embrace 
Judaism. Like most theological contests, the debate 
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ended in each Bide declariBg that it had defeated the 
other. The king was, however, not eatiefied with 
this disputed triumph, and considered that the Jews 
had had the hest of the argument. He became all 
the more prejudiced in their favour, and consequently 
was never more happy than when snubbing his 
clerical subjects. The Jews, therefore, began to 
r^ard him as their protector, and the old chronicler 
Holinsbed relates a curious story of the interference 
of Rufus when appealed to by certain Norman Jews. 
' The king being at Rouen on a time,' he writes, 
' there came to him divers Jews who inhabited that 
city, compliuning that divers of that cation had 
renounced, their Jewish religion and were become 
Christians j wherefore they besought him that for 
a certain sum of money, which they oflFered to give, 
it might please him to constrain them to abjure 
Christianity and to turn to the Jewish law again. 
He was content to satisfy their desires, and so 
receiving their money called them before him j and 
what with threats and putting them otherwise in 
fear, he compelled divers of them to forsake Christ 
and to turn to their old errors. Hereupon the father 
of one Stephen, a Jew converted to the Christian 
faith, being sore troubled for that his son was turned 
a Christian (and hearing what the king had done in 
like matters), presented unto him sixty marks of 
silver conditionally that he should enforce his son to 
return to the Jewish reli^on ; whereupon the young 
man was brought before the king, unto whom the 
king said : *' Sirrah, tby &ther here complaineth that 
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without his licence thou art hecome a Christian ; if 
this be true, I command thee to return again to the 
religion of thy nation without any more ado." To 
whom the young man answered : " Your Grace (as I 
guess) doth but jeat," Wherewith the king, being 
moved, said : " What ! thou dunghill knave, should I 
jest with thee? GJet thee hence quickly and fulfil my 
commandment, or by St. Luke's face I shall cause 
thine eyes to be plucked out of thine head." The 
young man, nothing abashed thereat, with a constant 
voice, answered : " Truly, I will not do it ; but know 
for certain that if you were a good Christian, you 
would never have uttered any such words ; for it is 
the part of a Christian to reduce them again to Christ 
which are departed from Him, and not to separate 
them from Him which are joined to Him by faith." 
The king, herewith confounded, commanded the Jew 
to get him out of his sight. But the father, per- 
ceiving that the king could not persuade his son to 
forsake the Christian faith, required to have his money 
again. To whom the king said he had done so much 
as he promised to do ; that was, to persuade him so 
far as he might. At length, when he would have 
had the king deal further in the matter, the king, 
to stop his mouth, tendered back to him the half of 
his money and kept the other himself. All which,' 
concludes the chronicler, ' increased the suspicion 
men had of his infidelity.' 

Under our first Henry the Jews had become so 
I numerous and prosperous a people that their influence 
I upon the English nation was feared not a little. 
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Priests and monkB went from town to town preach- 
ing against the Hebrew £(ith, and branding its 
followers as the most detestable of infidels. We 
learn that the Abbot of Croyland despatched certain 
of the monks from Cottenham Abbey to Cambridge 
' to preach against the Jews ; ' whilst others were 
Bent to the Jewish stronghold of Stamford on the 
same errand, ' where they so exceedingly prospered 
in their ministry and strengthened the Christian fiuth 
against Jewish depravity.' The Jew, in his turn, 
now revenged himself upon his assailants by ridi- 
culing the legends and superstitions of the Roman 
Church. St. Frideswide at Oxford was a favourite 
shrine at which Christian invalids were much given 
to abase themselves, and to pray to be healed of their 
complaints. To this intercessory saint many wonder- 
fiil cures were attributed. ' Hereupon,' we are told 
by the chronicler, ' a certain Jew of Oxford, called 
Emu Crescat, the son of Mossey, the Jew of Walling- 
ford, was so impudent as to laugh at her votiuies and 
tell them that he could cure their infirmities as well 
as the saint herself, and therefore hoped they would 
make him the same offerings. To prove which he 
would sometimes crook his fingers, and then pretend 
he had miraculously made them straight again. At 
other times he would halt like a cripple, and then 
in a few minutes skip and dance about, bidding the 
crowd observe how suddenly he had cured himself. 
Wherefore (the most devout amongst them wislung 
some exemplary judgment might befall him) St. 
Frideswide, no longer able to suffer his insolence, 
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caused bim saddeuly to run mad and hang himBelf, 
which he did with hie own girdle in hia father's 
kitchen. And so,' ends the chronicler, * he was, ac- 
cording to custom, conveyed in a cart to London, aU 
the doga of the city following his detestable corpse 
and yelping in a most frightful manner.' 

' The death of Henry ushered in the reign of 
Jewish oppression and persecution pure and simple. 
The English Jews were now a wealthy and consider- 
able body. Under our firet three sovereigns they 
had been to a certain extent let alone ; they had 
been loyal and industrious subjects, and had minis- 
tered much to the prosperity of the country of their 
adoption ; they worshipped in their synagogues in 
peace, bought land and amassed riches ; their lines 
had fallen in pleasant places, and they concluded that 
the future would be aa the past had been. Unhappy 

' delusion ! The prosperity of the Jews, as is now the 
case in Germany, excited the jealousy of the inhabi- 
tants among whom they had settled. To the hard-up 
monarch and the needy baron the wealth of the Jews 

[ — an alien people and the followers of a detested 
creed — was looked upon as almost a personal insult. 
Animated by the teaching of an avaricious and hostile 
clergy, the Jews were forced gradually to part with 
their gold and lands ; they were heavily fined for 
deeds of which they were guiltless ; they were griev-. 
ously taxed ; and their lands were annexed by 
wealthy ecclesiastical corporations. 

And now it was that, towards the close of the reign 
of Stephen, we learn that the accusation, which was 
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afterwards so freely hurled at the head of the Hebrew, , 
of cmcifying Christian children, was first made — anl 
accusation which, as Dr. Tovey pointedly remarks, was' 
never brought forward ' but at such times as the king; 
was manifestly in great want of money.' A Jew of 
Norwich was charged with crucifying an infant, and 
speedily punished with death. This cry, once raised, 
was too popular not to spread rapidly and obtain 
credence ; even at the present day, in certain parts of 
Russia, Poland, and the once Danubian principalities, 
it is implicity believed. Various reasons have been 
alleged for this unjust calumny against a people 
who, whatever feults they possess, have never been 
notorious for cruelty and inhumanity. Some have 
stated, as the cause for this alleged crime, that 
Christian blood was necessary for the preparation of 
the unleavened cakes at Easter ; others, that it was 
indispensable for the celebration of the Passover ; 
whilst a third party have declared that it was obliga- 
tory upon the Jews to use the blood of Christians to 
anoint their dying brethren, or to fulfil a certain 
portion in their marriage ceremony, or to tone down 
the peculiar odour with which it is said they are 
afflicted — and other similar reasons based entirely 
upon a lively imagination. Still, whatever were the 
causes which led to this accusation, certain it is that 
in the dark and middle ages of our history this special 
crime waa fi^y laid at the door of the Jews. Singular 
inconsistency! The Jews were said to hate the 
Christians, and yet Christians charged them with 
attributing the most important results to the efficacy 
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of Christian blood! At Bury St. Edmunds, in the 
reign of our second Henry, the Jews were accuBed of 
crucifying a boy named Robert. The mutilated body 
was buried with much pomp ; a shrine was erected 
over the remains, and pilgrims asserted that the most 
wondrous nuracles took place after visiting the spot 
Mediasval history is full of such stories. To turn an 
ordinary Christian into a saint, it was only necessary 
for him to have been murdered, or said to have been 
murdered, by the Jews. He was forthwith entombed, 
enshrined, and canonised. It was a very simple 
receipt for conversion. 

The religious fervour excited by the crusades now 
went terribly hard with the ' scattered nation.' The 
enemies of Christ were branded as sorcerers ; they 
were heavily assessed to pay the expenses of the 
various expeditions ; and at frequent intervals a raid 
was made upon their houses, which were plundered 
and then burnt to the ground. In London, in 
Dunstable, in Norwich, York, and Lynn, the anli- 
Semitic agitation gave foil rein to its intolerance, 
( At the time of the coronation of Richard, our lion- 
■■ hearted sovereign, York — which, next to London, 
was the fevourite city of the English Israelites — ^was 
the scene of an exciting attack. A cry was raised by 
the mob, ' Destroy the enemies of Christ ! ' It was 
received with acclamation, and soon the houses of 
the richest Jews were in flames, and many of the 
community cruelly massacred. A thousand Hebrews, 
however, with their wives and children, had managed 
to escape to the castle, in which they shut themselves 
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and defied the hate of their hesiegers. For a time all 
went well ; then, when the imprisoned Jews eaw it 
was impossible to resiat much longer the power of 
their asaailants, a grave council wae held, and one of 
their rabbis thus addressed the audience : ' Ye men 
of Israel,' he cried, ' the God of our fathers, to whom 
none can say. What doest thou? commands us at 
this time to die for His law ; and behold! death ia 
ever before our eyes, and there is nothing left us to 
consider but how to undergo it in the most reputable 
and easy manner. If we fall into the hands of our 
enemies (which I think there is no possibOity of 
escaping), our deaths will not only be cruel but 
ignominious. They will not only torment us, but 
despitefiilly use us. My advice, therefore, is that we 
voluntarily surrender those lives to our Creator which 
He seems to call for, and not wait for any other 
executioners than ourselves. The fact is both rational 
and lawful ; nor do we want examples from amongst 
our illustrious ancestors to prove it so ; they have 
frequently proceeded in the like manner upon the 
same occasions.' 

A few dissentient murmurs greeted these words. 
' Let those,' said the rabbi, ' who do not wish to follow 
my advice take their departure.' A timid minority 
ob^d and went forth from the castle ; but the rest 
resolved to defeat the malice of their persecutors, and 
calmly set about thar work of massacre and suicide. 
Goods and chattels were at once either burnt or buried. 
The castle was fired at every point where the confla- 
gration was likely to spread with rapidity. Then 
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each man took his knife, cut the throats of bis wife 
and children, and afterwards plunged the murderous 
weapon into his own heart. The last to survive was 
the rabbi, who, when he saw the victims of his advice 
lying dead around him, and that no one was spared 
to fall into the hands of the Chrifltian, quietly stretched 
himself on the ground and put an end to his own life. 
Those who, instead of embracing this awful alterna- 
tive, had preferred to trust themselves to the tender 
mercies of the besiegers, were massacred to a man, and 
a general slaughter of the Jews in York took place. 
The number of those who were killed on this occasion 
has been estimated at fifteen hundred. When the 
news of the massacre reached London, the king at 
once issued orders for the offenders to be punished. 
The chief criminals were hanged and quartered, a 
heavy fine was imposed upon the city, and the gov- 
ernor and sheriff were suspended fi-om their offices. 
The Jews were too wealthy a bank to be thus de- 
spoiled ; his Majesty had no objection, when it suited 
him (and he was often in that fi"ame of mind), to avail 
himself of their deposits, but he would not permit his 
subjects to follow his example and make a run upon 
80 solvent and open a treasury. 

In order to ascertain exactly the financial position 
of the Jews, Richard now established the well-known 
Exchequer of the Jews, over which justices who were 
sometimes Jews and sometimes Christians presided, 
and who protected not only the Jewish revenues under 
their care, but also decided as judges in civil ac- 
tions where a Jew was one of the litigants. By this 
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court it was enacted that ' all effects belonging to Jews 
should be registered ; ' that ' the concealment of any 
particular should be forfeiture of body and whole , 
estate ; ' that all Jewish contracts were to be made / 
* in the presence of two assigned lawyers who were 
Jews and two that were Christiane and two public 
notaries ; ' and that ' every Jew was to take an oath 
upon his roll that he would truly and faithfully 
register all Mb estates, both real and personal, as 
above directed; and discover every Jew whom he 
should know guilty of any concealment, aa likewise all 
foi^rs or felsifiers of charters and clippers of money.' 
These contracts (in Hebrew shtar) were written 
in Hebrew, Latin, or the quaint French of the 
Middle Ages. They are still preserved in the Record / 
Office, and can be consulted by the curious. They 
are, however, very difficult to decipher, and, to my 
own personal knowledge, many a Jewish ' starr ' 
(a corruption of shtar) has puzzled more than one 
erudite Hebrew scholar. Of the contents of the 
' Starrs,' written, as they who ought to know tell me, 
in very curious Hebrew, I am perfectly ignorant, but 
it is probable, from the one example given by Selden, 
that they do not much differ from those Latin starrs 
to be found entered upon certain of our rolls. I copy 
out one, written in as crabbed and contracted a form as 
ever irritated the nervous system of a palseographer.^ 
It is in Latin, the contractions being extended, and 
runs as follows : ' Sciant universi quod ego, WiMeU 
mm FiUvs Alani de Wkitday, debeo Joscy de Kancio, 

' Ste Exchequer Miscellui«s Queen's Remembrancer, Hen. iii. 
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Judceo Eboracetin, quataor marcas arffentt, reddendns 
ad octabos Sancti Martini anno graticB m. c. c. triee-ii- 
mo sexto ; et si tunc non reddtdero dabo ei pro libra, 
qualtbet septimana duos denarios de lucro quamdlu 
iaiud debitum per gratiam ejus tenuero. Et idea 
invadiam d omnes terras mens, redditus, et cataUa 
mea, donee dictum catcdlum et lucrum persdvero. 
Et hoc affidavi et sigiUo ineo conjvrmavi. Datum x 
die Decembris.' Translated it reads thus : ' Know 
all men that I, William, son of Alan of Whitelay, owe 
to Joscy of Kent, a Jew of York, four marks of silver, 
to be paid at the octaves of St. Martin in the year of 
grace 1236. And if I do not repay it, then I will 
give to him twopence a week per pound of profit ^ as 
long as I keep that debt by his fevour. And there- 
fore I will pledge to him all my lands, rents and 
chattels until I have repaid the aforesaid sum and 
profit. And I have attested this and confirmed it 
with my seal. Dated Dec, 10.' 

By an ordinance of Richard I., preserved by the 
chronicler Hoveden, these ' starrs/ when entered upon 
transcript rolls, were commanded to be deposited in 
chests, mider three keys, in certain places — the king's 
Exchequer at Westminster was the most important 
of these places — and no ' starr ' was considered valid 
unless found in one of these speciaUy-ordained reposi- 

' According to Dr. Tovey, ' the Jews were fiUowed W take twopence 
a week int«reBt on the Iobd of a pound.' The impecunious under- 
grsduateg at Oxford had petitioned the King that the; should not be 
made to pay more than twopence « week intereat per pound borrowed 
ftom the Jews, and had their petition granted. {See OIom Boll 3!J, 
Hen. tii. Membrane 0.) 
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tones. The room at the Exchequer where the chests 
containing these ' stairs' were kept, was, in all proha- 
bility, called the ' starr ' chamber ; but on the expul- 
sion of the Jews firom the kingdom, this room was 
used by the King's Council, sitting in their judicial 
capacity. Hence the name, it is said, of the Star 
Chamber. 

The establishment of this Coiirt of Exchequer of ,' 
the Jews precisely suited the anti-Semitic tastes of' 
that tender monarch King John, of Jew -baiting 
memory. This gentle sovereign saw that the Jews 
were wealthy, were unpopular, and required only a 
little judicious pressure to part with whatever they 
possessed, provided they were permitted to escape 
the stake, the gaol, or the gallows. He resolved, 
therefore, to make this plutocratic people serve his 
own ends. From the contents of the chests in the 
Star Chamber hie Majesty knew exactly what land 
and gold the Jews held, and, with the transcript rolls 
in his huid, it was no difficult matter for him to 
select any particular Hebrew he intended to victimise. 
Therefore, like a cool sportsman, he cleverly stalked 
his game, and (until it was too late for flight or re- 
sistance) he never let the quarry anticipate what the 
object was that he had in view. The Jews were far 
too useful a community to be driven out of the king- 
dom, so King John began his little devices by allaying 
all their apprehensions and by warmly ingratiating 
himself in their favour. 

He issued a special charter confirming ' to Jacob 
the Jew of London, presbyter of the Jews, the jnris- 
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diction of all the Jews throughout all England ; ' and 
granted the said presbyter a charter of safe conduct 
throughout his dominions. He permitted all Jews to 
possess lands, to have perfect freedom of action, to 
settle their disputes according to Hebrew law, and 
m all quarrels with Christians to have the suit tried 
before a special judge and by a Jewish jury. This 
tolerance had the desired effect. The Jews toiled and 
prospered in England, and invited their co-religionists 
from Normandy and other parts of the Continent to 
cross the Channel and settle ' in the heavenly isle,' 
where they knew neither persecution nor sorrow. The 
invitation was accepted and complied with. At the 

f end of a few years the game was so plentiful, and had 
been so weU preserved, that it was needless to wait 
longer for sport. The Jews were now to know, like 
pheasants in the winter, why they had been petted and 

■ pampered in the past. First, a heavy tax of 66,000 
marks was laid upon all Israelites indiscriminately ; 
those who refused to pay were first imprisoned, but 
if they still continued contumacious were tortured. 
Then every Jew was compelled to state how much 
wealth he possessed, and where it was deposited. As 
we all know, one recalcitrant member of this perse- 
cuted race declined to ^ve the desired information or 
to pay over the sum at which he had been assessed. 
For his disobedience he was sentenced to lose a tooth 
daily until he repented of his contumacy. The den- 
tist of the period, however, declining to allay the 
sufferings of nature by any of the appliances of art, was 
somewhat too much for the victim, who, after a ^veek'a 
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resistance, arrived at the conclasion that it was better 
to part with his riches than his molars. 

Every Jew now became a mine which the king 
worked more or less according to the royal hopes of 
obtaining ore. If his Majesty wanted money to carry 
on his wars with France, or with Ireland, or with 
Wales, or with his discontented barons, he simply 
looked up his registers in the Star Chamber, and, 
having satisfied his curiosity, gave orders that Aaron 
of York, or Hamon of Hereford, or Mossey of Stam- 
ford, or any of the rest of the tribe, should be freely 
laid under contribution. If an impoverished courtier 
wanted a tenement, the house of a Jew was calmly 
seized and forthwith occupied by the courtly pauper. 
If a favourite had been going the pace, and had no 
little ' paper ' flying about among the Hebrew money- 
lenders. King John, who regarded all debts to the 
Jews as debts to the Crown, coolly gave his fast 
young friend a full release from aU claims for which he 
might be liable. If this predatory sovereign wanted 
stones, or bricks, or timber, to build a wall or an 
enclosure, he pulled down the houses of a few Jews 
until he had obtmned sufficient of the required mate- 
rial. If a princess royal was about to be married, 
the Jews gave the presents and then paid the expenses 
of the ceremony. If a princess royal was buried, the 
Jew was called upon to contribute handsomely to 
the ftmeral rite. Nor did the king hesitate to lay 
his hand upon the Jewish cemeteries. Some three 
hundred years ago, when Ludgate was being rebuilt, 
a large stone fell out of the excavated wall, on which 
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was written this inscription in Hebrew, ' The tomb- 
stone of Rabbi Mosea, the son of the Rabbi Isaac, the 
wise and learned.' As a set-off against die excesses 
which this royal monster committed against the Jews, 
there is but one kindly act to record. In 1213, one 
Richard, the prior of Bermondsey, built a house in 
honour of St. Thomas for the reception of converted 
Jews. The erection was called the ' Hospital of Con- 
verts/ and on its site stands now the RoUs Chapel, 
Chancery Lane. ' The subsequent history of the 
house is well known,' writes Mr. Martin, ' that it was 
annexed by Edward III. and Richard II. to the 
Mastership of the Rolls, being stUl liable to a cliam 
from those for whose benefit the property was origin- 
ally set apart. In the account of Thomas Cromwell, 
when Master of the Rolls, a payment of three hcdf- 
pence a day to three " converses " is an annual item ; 
and even as late as the reign of James II. a Uke 
pension was claimed said pmd.'' 
/ In the ensuing reign, Stephen Langton, his Grace 
'of Canterbury, carried on the fell work of persecution 
with much vigour, and exhibited several curious ex- 
amples of 'the sweetness of the Christian character.' 
A series of general prohibitions as to the conduct of 
the Jews proceeded from his arduepiscopal pen. No 
Jew was to quit the country under any pretence 
without special permission. AH Christians were 
forbidden to buy anything of the Jews, to sell 
them any of the necessaries of 'life, or to have any 

' Eet/ittrum Eputolniwrt Fi-atrig Johamu'i Perk/mm, bv 0. T. Murlin, 
B.A., F.'8.A. Preface. 
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communication with them, as, on account of their ' 
infidelity and usury, by the laws of the Church all 
Hebrews were excommunicated. No Christian was 
to serve a Jew in a menial capacity. The Jews were 
' not to be pennitted to build any more synagogues, 
but were to be looked upon as debtors to the churches 
of the parishes wherein they resided as to tithes and 
offerings.' And, finally, there came this hateful 
sumptuary clause : ' To prevent the mixture of Jew- 
ish men and women with Christians of each sex, we 
cliarge, by authority of the General Council, Uiat the 
Jews of both sexes wear a linen cloth, two inches 
broad and four fingers long, of a different colour from 
their own clothes, on their upper garment before their 
breast, wid that they be compelled to do this by 
ecclesiastical censure ; and let them not presume to 
enter into any church.' 

Shortly after these restrictions had been published, 
an Armenian bishop came on a visit to London for 
the purpose of inspecting some curious rehcs. His 
Reverence was interviewed by various of the courtiers, 
'when, the conversation turning upon the manners and 
customs of the Jews in his country, the bishop as- 
sured his hearers that the famous Wandering Jew 
was then actually living in Armenia, that he had seen 
him himself, and bad even spoken to him. The old 
chronicler Matthew Paris thus recalls the circum- 
stance : 'Several persons,' he writes, 'did examine 
this bishop of Armenia about the wonderful Jew, and 
tlie prelate gave them his word that he was then 
living in Armenia ; and an officer of his retinue who 
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came along With him informed the examiners more 
particularly that this Jew had formerly been porter 
to Pontius Pilate, and waa called Cataphilus; and 
that standing by when our Saviour was dragged out 
of the judgment hall, he smote Him upon the back ; 
at which Jesus, being offended, turned about and 
awd to him, " The Son of Man will go, but thou shalt 
stay till He come again." That afterwards he,was 
convei'ted to the Christian &ith, baptized, and called 
Joseph, living to be an hundred years old. But then 
growing eick and impotent, he fell one day into a 
swoon, upon coming out of which he found himself 
young again, and as vigorous ob a man of thirty, the 
age he was of when Christ was crucified. The same 
oflBcer assured them that his master was intimately 
acquainted with this strange perstm, and dined with 
him not long before he came into England ; that he 
himself had seen him several times ; that he was a 
man of great seriousness and gravity, never laughing 
when any questions were put to him concerning an- 
cient history, such as the resurrection of the dead 
bodies that came out of their sepulchres at the time of 
the crucifixion, the apostles' creed, and other circum- 
stances relating to those holy persons ; that he was 
very fearful of Christ's comiug to judge the world, 
for then he said he was to die ; and that he trembled 
whenever he called to mind the grievous crime of 
smiting the Son of God, yet hoped for salvation, 
because it was a sin of ignorance.' 

The history of persecution, after the first chapter 
has been told, is apt to become monotonous. Cruelty 
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and oppression soon exhaust their original ideas, and ' 
then the narrative of misery is composed of tiresome ■ 
and sickening repetitions. This was the case with the \ 
Jews during the dark days of their early settlement 
in England. When we have said that they were falsely 
accused of crimes they never committed, but were 
graciously permitted to ransom themselves from the 
hands of justice by the payment of large sums of 
money; when we have said that they were heavily 
taxed on all occasions, or else imprisoned or tortured 
or banished from the places they had solicited, we 
have little more to add, but must, as reign after reign 
presents itself, fall back upon the same category of 
woes, and content ourselves with the reproduction of 
the past So grievous, indeed, was the condition of 
the English Jews, that towards the close of the reign 
of Henry III. they had resolved to quit the shores of 
England. Not only, however, was their application 
for permission to leave refused, but their richer repre- 
sentatives were summoned to appear before the council, 
and threatened with terrible punishment if they did 
not at once hand over to the king and his advisers a 
large portion of their wealth. 

Hereupon one Elias, the bishop of the Jews, had 
the courage to rise and thus address his tormentors. 
*0 noble lords, We see undoubtedly that our lord the 
king purposeth to destroy us from under heaven. We 
entreat, for God's sake, that he give us licence and safe 
conduct to depart out of his kingdom, that we may 
seek a mansion in some other land, and under a prince 
who bears some bowels of mercy, and some stability of 
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truth and fiuthfiilnesa ; and we will depart, never to 
return ^ain, leaving our household stuff and houses 
hehind us. But how can he spare us miserable Jews, 
who destroys his own naturd. EngUsh? He hath peo- 
ple, yea, his own merchants, I say not usurers, who by 
usurious contracts accutnulate infinite heaps of money. 
Let the king rely upon them, and gape after their 
emoluments. Verily, they have supplanted us, which 
the king, however, dissembles to know; extracting 
from us those things we cannot give him, although 
he would pull out our eyes or cut our throats, when 
we have stripped ourselves to the skin for him.' To 
this appeal the Earl of Cornwall replied that he bore 
the Jews no ill-wiU, but he was unable to comply 
with their request ; no country would receive them, 
and they would thus only fly to greater hardships. 
Refusal, he said, in this instance was the kindest 
mercy. We are not surprised to hear that for his oppo- 
sition on this occasion Elias was deprived of his office. 
The same year in which this application to the 
council was made, an event was said to have occurred 
which added not a little to the hatred the English 
then so freely entertained towards the Jews. The 
circumstance has so often been exaggerated by the 
imagination in song and story, that we may as well 
read it as it is gravely given us in the chronicle of 
Matthew Paris. Frequent as were the accusations of 
the crucifixion of children by the Jews, this is the 
first occasion on which the historian has taken the 
pains to furnish us with the details of the whole pro- 
ceeding. To many they wiU be new. 
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' About the feast of Peter and Paul,' writes Mat- 
thew Paris, ' the Jews of Lincoln stole a child called 
Hugo, being eight years old ; and when as they had 
nourished him, in a certain most secret chamber, with 
milk and other childish aliments, they sent to almost 
^I the cities of England wherein the Jews lived, that, 
in contempt and reproach of Jesus Christ, they should 
be present at their sacrifice at Lincoln ; for they 
had, as they said, a certain child hid to be crucified. 
Whereupon many assembled at Lincoln. And com- 
ing ti^ther, they appointed one Lincoln Jew for the 
judge, as it were for Pilate. By whose judgment, by 
the consent of all, the child is afflicted with sundry 
torments. He is whipped even unto blood and livid- 
nesB, crowned with thorns, wearied with spittings and 
strikings; and moreover he is pricked by them all 
with poniards, made to drink gall, derided with re- 
proaches and blasphemies, and frequently called by 
them, with grinding teeth, Jesus, the felse prophet. 
And after they had derided him in divers manners, 
they crucified him, and pierced him with a spear to 
the heart. And when the child had given up the 
ghost, they took down his body from the cross, and 
took the bowels out of the corpse, for what end is un- 
known ; but it was said it was to exercise magical arts. 

* The mother of the child diligently sought for 
her absent son for some days, and it was told her 
by neighbours, that the last time they saw her child 
whom she sought, he was playing with the children 
of the Jews of his age, and entered into the house of 
a certMn Jew. Whereupon the woman suddenly 
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entered into that houBe,atid saw the body of her child 
cast into a certain pit. And having warily called the 
bmliffa of the city together, the body was found and 
drawn forth, and there was made a wonderfiil spec- 
tacle among the people. But the woman, mother of 
the child, complwning and crying ont, provoked all 
the citizens there assembled together to tears and 
sighs. There was then present at the place John de 
Lexlnton, a circumspect and discreet man, and more- 
over elegantly learned, who said, " We have some- 
times heard that the Jews have not feared to attempt 
such things in reproach of Jesus Christ, our crucified 
Lord." And one Jew being apprehended — to wit, he 
into whose house the child entered playing, and there- 
fore more suspected than the rest — he saith unto him, 
" wretch, knowest thou not that speedy destruction 
abides thee? All the gold of England wiU not suffice 
for thy deliverance or redemption. Notwithstanding, 
I will tell thee, although unworthy, by what means 
thou mayest preserve thy life and members, that thou 
mayest not be dismembered. I will save both to 
thee, if thou dost not fear to discover to me whatso- 
ever things are done in this case, without falsehood." 
Whereupon the Jew, whose name was Copin, believ- 
ing he had thus found out a way of escape, answered, 
Miying, " Sir John, if thou makest thy words good 
by thy deeds, I will reveal wonderful things to thee." 
And the industry of Sir John imimating and exciting 
him thereto, the Jew said, " Those things are true 
which the Christians say. The Jews almost every 
year crucify one child, to the injury and contumely 
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of Jesus ; but it is not found out every year, for they 
do this secretly, and in bidden and most secret places. 
But this child whom they call Hugo, our Jews have 
most unmercifully crucified, and when he was dead, 
and they desired to hide him, beiag dead, he could 
not be buried in the earth nor hid. For the corpse 
of the innocent was reputed unprofitable for divma- 
tion, for he was unbowelled for that end. And when 
in the morning it was thought to be buried, the earth 
brought it forth and vomited it out, and the body 
sometimes appeared inhuman, whereupon the Jews 
abhorred it. At last it was cast headlong into a deep 
pit ; neither aa yet could it be kept secret, for the 
importunate mother, diligently searching all things, 
at last showed to the bailiffs the body she had found," 
But Sir John, notwithstanding this, kept the Jew 
bound in chains. 

' When these things were known to the canons of 
the church of Lincoln, they requested the body to be 
given to them, which was granted ; and when it had 
been sufficiently viewed by an infinite company of 
people, it was honourably buried in the church of 
Lincoln, as the corpse of a most precious martyr. 
The Jews kept the child alive for ten days, that being 
fed for BO many days with mUk, he might living 
suffer many sorts of torments. Wben the king re- 
turned firom the northern parte of England, and was 
certified of the premises, he reprehended Sir John 
that he bad promised life and members to so flagitious 
a person, which he could not give; for that blas- 
phemer and homicide was worthy the punishment of 
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many sorts of death. And when as unavoidable judg- 
ment was ready to be executed upon this offender, he 
said, " My death is now approaching, neither can my 
Lord John preserve me, who am ready to perish. I 
now relate the truth to you all. Almost all the Jews 
of England consented to the death of thia child, 
whereof the Jews are accused ; and almost out of 
every city in England wherein the Jews inhabit, 
certain chosen persons were called together to the 
immolation of that child, as to a Paschal sacrifice.*^ 
And when as he had spoken these things, together 
with other dotages, being tied to an horse's tail and 
drawn to the gallows, he was presented to the tereal 
Cacodffimons in body and soul ; and ninety-one other 
Jews, partakers of this wickedness, being carried in 
carts to London, were there committed to prison. 
Who if so be they were casually bewailed by any 
Christians, yet they were deplored by the Caursini ' 
(the pope's usurers), ' their co-rivals, witli dry eyes. 
Afterwards, by the inquisition of the king's justices, 
it was discovered and found that the Jews of England, 
by common counsel, bad slain the innocent child, 
punished for many days and crucified. But after 
this, the mother of the said child constantly prose- 
cuting her appeal before tlie king against them for 
that iniquity, and such a death, God, the Lord of 
revenges, rendered them a condign retribution, ac- 
cording to their merits ; for on St. Clement's day, 
eighty-eight of the richest and greatest Jews of the 
city of London were drawn and hanged up in the air 
upon new gibbets, especially prepared for that pur- 
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pose ; and more than twenty-three others were re- 
served in the Tower of London to the like judgment.'. 
Chaucer in the last stanza of his ' Prioress' Tale ' 
alludes to this deed : 

Ob joiing Hugh of IJncoln aluu also / 
With Closed Jews, as it is notaUe, 
For it n' ia but % little Thile ago. 

The animosity which this alleged deed excited 
was now to he made use of by the advisers of that 
neediest of monarchs, our third Henry. An edict / 
was issued, confirming and extending the harsh de- 
crees of Stephen Langton. No Jew was to asso- 
-ciate with a Christian woman, or a Christian man 
with a Jewess. No new schools for. the educa- 
tion of Hebrew youth were to be erected. In 
their synagogues all Jews were to pray in a low 
voice according to the rites of their religion, so that 
Christians might not be disturbed by their petitions. 
Every Jew was to be answerable to the rector of his 
parish for parochial dues chargeable on his house. 
No Christian woman was to suckle or nurse the child 
of a Jew, because, it was said, the Jews insulted 
Christianity by compelling Christian nurses to throw 
away their milk for three days after receiving the 
Sacrament ; nor was any Christian to serve a Jew, 
eat with him, or live in his house. No Jew was to 
eat meat in Lent or to speak contemptuously of the 
Christian faith. Every Jew was to be compelled to 
wear a badge on his breast, and ' should not enter 
into any church or chapel, except in passing to and 
fro, and then should not stay there to the dishonour 
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of Christ.' No Jew was to hinder his brother from 
embracing the Christian religion. No Jew was to 
take up Iiis abode in a new town, but was to con- 
tinue to reside where he was wont formerly to live, 
unless he had the king's special licence to change, 
his quarters. This edict, which would even satisfy- 
that bitterest of modem Jew-baiters, Herr Henrici of 
Pomerania, was passed in the thirty-seventh year of 
Henry III. All who offended against its clauses had 
their property seized. 

But the end was now approaching. As the days 
came nearer and nearer for the issue of the stem 
order expelling the Jews, their sufferings increased 
in intensity. Whenever the royal treasury was ex- 
hausted, a raid was made upon the Jewish quarters 
in the different towns they inhabited, and wealthy 
Israditea, like Aaron of York and Hamon of Here- 
ford, were made to bleed freely. When a monastery 
was in want of a church, the monks waited till a 
magnificent synagogue had been built, and then ob- 
tained permission from the king to seize it and con- 
vert it into a Catholic temple. The Jews, from 
painful experience, had been accustomed to taxation, 
i but on the accession of Edward I, the tax was ex- 
tended to all Jewish children. Subject to severe 
restrictions, and not permitted to hold land, the Jews 
had been for many years the money-lenders of the 
kingdom j a statute was now passed forbiddiog them 
to practice usury. To turn them from the error of 
their ways, they were compelled — as they were com- 
pelled at the beginning of this century at Kome — 
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to listen to sermonB delivered by certain Dominican 
friars upon the enormities of the Hebrew faith, and 
an order was issued commanding that any Jew who 
openly reviled the divinity of Christ was to be put to 
death. 

The prejudices of our first Edward were, however,/ 
strongly anti-Semitic, and his Majesty soon became 
tired of listening to Jewish grievances and of attempt- 
ing to convert a bad Jew into a still worse Christian. 
He detested the whole tribe, and the barons and the / 
clei^ did their utmost to encourage his dislike. It 
was said that the Jews were bad citizens, that they 
sucked the wealth of the country by their usurious 
practices, that they clipped and sweated the coin, and 
that England would be well quit of such a wretched 
race. The cry, once raised, was most popular. 
Every Englishman owed money to the Jews, and 
the simplest way of liquidating the debt was to expel 
the creditors and thus wipe out the whole account. 
The Commons agreed to grant a fifteenth part of their 
goods and the clergy a tenth part of their movables, 
provided the Jews were forthwith ordered out of the 
kingdom. The tempting offer was not to be resisted. 
Edward was sadly in want of money, and his three 
daughters were on the eve of marriage ; to obtain 
funds for the necessary dowry was a matter of diffi- 
culty. His advisers knew how deeply they were 
beholden to the Jews, and begged the impecunious 
monarch to avail himself of the present temper of the 
nation, and eject the tribe of Israel from the country, 
at the same time enriching himself by seizing their 
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property. Such advice did not fell on deaf ears. In 
the year of grace 1290 an order was isaued command- 
ing all Jews, before the feast of All Saints next, to 
leave the inhospitable shores of England and never 
again to return. As a matter of favour, they were 
permitted to take certain of their movables and such 
money ae would defray the expenses of their journey 
— the rest of their goods and coin was calmly and 
most acceptably taken possesBion of by the king. 
/ Thus robbed and despoiled, and with all their 
loans unpaid, some sixteen thousand Jews quitted the 
coimtry, not again to return till nearly four centuries 
had passed over the heads of their race. For this 
cruelty and intolerance in the past England has, 
within the present centmy, made ample reparation. 
As is well-known, the Jews, upon the application of 
one Manasseh Ben Israel, were permitted to re-enter 
our realm by Oliver Cromwell, who in his statecraft 
and warlike policy had much in common with the 
teaching of the Old Testament. 'When the Jews 
desired to have a synagogue ua London,' records 
Spence in his 'Anecdotes,' 'they offered him when 
Protector, 60,000^. Cromwell appointed a day for 
giving them an answer. He then sent for some of 
the most poweriul among the clergy and some of the 
chief merchants of the city to be presait at their 
meeting ; it was in the long gallery at Whitehall. 
Sir Paul Rycaut, who was then a young man, pressed 
in among the crowd, and said he never heard a man 
speak so well in his life as Cromwell did on the 
occasion. When they were all met he ordered the 
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Jews to speak for themselves. After that he turned 
to the clergy, who inveighed much against the Jews, 
as a cruel and accursed people. Cromwell, in hia 
answer to the clergy, called them the " Men of God," 
and desired to be informed by them whether it was 
not their opinion that the Jews were to be called, in 
the fulness of time, into the Church. He then desired 
to know whether it was not every Chrietian man's 
doty to forward that good end all he could. Then 
be flourished a good deal on religion prevailing in this 
nation, the only place in the world where religion was 
taught in its fuU parity. Was it not, he said, then 
our duty in particular, to encourage them to settle 
where they could be taught the truth, and not to 
exclude them from the light and leave them among 
false teachers, papists, and idolaters ? This silenced 
the clergy. He then turned to the merchants, who 
spoke of their falseness and meanness, and that they 
would get their trade from them. " And can you 
really be afraid," said he, " that this mean and despised 
people should be able to prevail in trade and credit 
over the merchants of England, the noblest and most 
esteemed merchants of the whole world? " Thus he 
went on tUl he had silenced them, and so was at 
liberty to grant what he desired to the Jews.' 

Thus, thanks to Cromwell, the Jews were per- 
mitted to return to England and take up their abode 
within our shores. Yet this permission led to none 
of the advantages the persecuted race had fondly 
anticipated. Jews were not allowed to hold iMids, 
to compete in the various professions, to deal witii the 
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liigher branches of trade, to fulfil the commonest 
duties of citizens — they were pariahs treated as 
pariahs, and almost the sole occupation permitted 
them was the grasping practice of nsury. In the 
reign of ' Grood Queen Anne ' tlie Jews offered Go- 
dolphin half a million of money if the Government 
would allow them to purchase the town of Brent- 
ford, so that they might settle there and possess fiill 
privileges of trade, but the bribe was refused. The 
minister saw that to grant such a request would pro- 
voke two of the most powerful bodies in the nation 
— the clergy and the merchants. Under George II., 
/ Henry Pelham endeavoured to introduce a bill for 
permitting the naturalisation of the German Jews, 
who had come over in large numbers to England on 
the accession of the House of Hanover, a privilege 
hitherto denied them on account of their inability 
to receive the sacrament. Indeed, so great was the 
influence of Pelham, that the bill actually passed and 
received the royal assent, but the opposition to it was 
so hot and menacing that the measure had to be 
erased from the statute book early the ensuing 
session. Frequent as the question of toleration and 
emancipation, so fer as the Jews were concerned, had 
been agitated in our social and political history, it 
was not until the present century had aged itself by 
several decades that the subject was finally set at rest. 
The Jew might hold crowns in pawn, but to possess 
the pettiest freehold was beyond him. His wealth 
might cause armies to march and fleets to sail, but a 
conmiission in ' the sei^ces ' was closed to hiiu. He 
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might be the principal agency through which a mem- \ 
ber was returned to Parliament, but to seat himeelf 
on the green benches of the Houae of Commona was ' 
an ambition he coald never hope to realise. He 
might be the moat powerftJ of citizens, yet he could 
never be admitted within the councils of a corpora- 
tion. He could buy and sell ; he could lend money ; 
occasionally he practised medicine : to these matters 
his industry was confined, and it dared not stray 
outside. Slowly but gradually these restrictions 
came to be removed, till at last the Jew began to 
enjoy, in the arena of life, the same advantages as 
those who erewhile oppressed him. 

A glance at the restrictionB imposed upon the 
' scattered nation ' shows us how mercilessly in times 
not very long past we baited the Jew, In the first 
place he suffered, as did all other dissenters, from the 
general operation of the Test and Corporation Acts, 
which excluded him from all political, civU and 
municipal offices. Then by the clauses of a certain 
statute he was ordered to wear a special dress ; it is 
true that after his return to England, in the days of 
Cromwell, this command was disobeyed, still the 
statute itself was not repealed until so late as 1846. 
Should his children embrace Christianity he was 
bound, by an Act of Queen Anne, however keen was 
his wish to disinherit them, to make the hated con- 
verts an allowance ; nor was this Act repealed until 
1846. Until the year 1828 only twelve Jews were 
permitted to carry on business in the city of London 
as brokers, and when a vacancy occurred the patent 
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was purchased for a large sam of money. Before the 
year 1832 no Jew was allowed to open a shop in 
London, since that was a privilege only to be enjoyed 
by a freeman ; even a converted Jew was not ad- 
mitted to the freedom of the city until 1828. The 
first Reform Bill gave Jews who had the neceasary 
qualifications the right to vote, a privilege hitherto 
denied them. It was not till 1833 that a Jew was 
called to the Bar. Upon the passing of the first 
Reform Bill, Jews were raised to municipal offices ; 
yet it was not tUl 1845 that an Act was introduced 
by Lord Lyndhurst, enabling them to perform the 
duties of their office. We can remember the measures 
brought in by Lord John Russell, and thrown out 
by the House of Lords, to grant political equality 
to Jews J until Acts in 1866 and 1868 were passed 
which prescribed an oath, in a form unobjectionable 
to Jews, to be used in both Houses of Parliament. 
Yet even now, though Jews have seated themselves 
in numbers upon the green benches of the House of 
Commons, no Jew by religion has ever sat as a legis- 
lator upon the red benches of the House of Lords. 
We could mention other restrictions, but enough has 
been stated to bear out our remarks. People who 
live in glass houses should not throw stones ; there- 
fore let us remember that when we reproach Russia 
or Germany, we ourselves have not in the past been 
entirely blameless in the matter of Jew-baiting. 
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OmoSy : Dort like the tuk ? 

Ci^tam Savag* : Hetliiiiks the office aomawhftt delicate, 

Thb &tes had decreed that our seventh Henry, of 
avaricious memory, should early in the year of 1503 
be left a widower. His wife, the Princess Elizabeth, 
eldest daughter of Edward IV ., after a union of some 
sixteen years, had passed to her rest, carried away by 
fever, consequent upon a severe chill. Her marriage 
had not been happy. Disliked by her consort, who 
could never for^ve the Plantagenet blood in her 
veins, and how much the stability of hia throne had 
been due to the alliance, bullied by her mother-in- 
law, the austere Countess of Richmond, and eternally 
nagged at by the mean and miserly Henry for an 
expenditure she was powerless to keep within the 
requisite limits, her days were spent in worry aad 
depression. The prior of Santa Cruz, then on a visit 
to England, had been so struck by the beauty of 
character she displayed, that he wrote home, saying 
she was one of the noblest women it had ever been 
his fortune to meet, though, he signi6cantly added, she 
had full need of all her virtues, for she ' suffers under 
great oppression, and leads a miserable, cheerless life.' 
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To her calculating husband Elizabeth had been, 
during the earlier years of his reign, a useful 
inBtrument ; then, like other useful instruments, 
when no longer required, she had been put aside and 
neglected. It had been in her power to reconcile the 
haughty barons to the usurpation of the Tudor ; 
idolised by the people, her presence at all pageants 
and ceremonies had strengthened the national 
loyalty, and crushed any lurking discontent ; one of 
the old line, she, by her name and tact, had consoli- 
dated the position of the new man. Then, as years 
sped on, and Henry, by his policy of curbing the 
power of the factious nobles, by amassing his great 
wealth, and by recognising the rising puissance of the 
middle classes, had established his seat on the throne, 
he deemed.it no longer necessary to court and bring 
forward the aid which had once been all -important. 
Certain it is that Elizabeth of York entered into the 
, ' eternal silence ' unmoumed and unregretted by the 
man who, at one time, had been indebted for his hold 
over the EngHsh people entirely to the influence 
exercised by her name and lineage. 

Yet Henry, grasping and scheming as was his 
nature, was, like humbler mortals, not without his 
good points. If an unfeeling husband, he was a 
devoted father, and the interests of his children, next 
to his sordid love of gold, were the dominant objects 
of his Ufe. He applied himself closely to businees, 
and was in the habit of investigating the most trivial 
affairs of state for his own information, thus leaving 
little to the rash or biassed control of his ministers. 
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He was religious, as the word was then understood 
— that is to say, he was punctual and devout in 
attending to the ceremonies of the Church. He was 
& lover of peace, for, as he wrote to Pope Julius, 
'the effasion of blood was repugnant to hia very 
nature.' He was decided, but not intolerant, in hia 
opinions ; nor was he, save where the one great vice 
of hia character predominated, cruel or vindictive. 
Avarice — greedy, extortionate avarice — was his be- 
setting sin, and he took every opportunity of gratify- 
ing his passion. He loved money, not for what it 
could command, but for itself alone. He hoarded it 
up in chests, counted it, handling it the while with 
the loathsome affection of the miser ; and it was said 
that, whenever a gold coin entered his coffers, it was 
lost to circulation. On the few occasions that he 
had pecuniary relations with a foreign power, he was 
either intent upon doing bis utmost to evade the 
bargain, or upon reducing the number of ducats he 
had to pay, or upon basely eating his words, if so be 
that he could succeed in keeping his sacred wealth 
untouched. He refused to refund to Sp^n, as he 
had solemnly promised, the portion of the Princess 
Katherine on her becoming a widow. He levied 
heavy fines on bis nobles whenever his exactions 
were protected by some obsolete statute. He crip- 
pled trade by a ruinous taxation and the Issue of a 
severe system of monopolies. ' It is my intention,' 
said he to a Spanish envoy, ' to keep my subjects low, 
because riches will only make them haughty.' We 
are not, therefore, surprised to learn that the foreign 
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diplomatiBt was not much impressed with the charac- 
ter of Henry. ' He profeases many virtues,' he writes, 
' but his love of money is too great.' ^ 

His love of money was to reveal itself within a 
few weeks after the death of his wife in a very 
offensive fashion. Katherine of Arragoo had been 
left a widow owing to the death of Arthur Prince of 
Wales. Her fortune was large, and Henry was most 
anxious that so handsome a dowry — especially as, 
under the conditions of the settlement, a part of 
it had to be repaid by hi m to Spain — should be 
retained in the Tudor family. As we know, from 
the miserable story of the divorce, the Princess of 
Wales was betrothed to the second son Henry, after- 
wards Henry VIII. Whilst these arrangements 
were proceeding, an event occurred which caused 
Henry VII. to take a stUl more personal and 
interested view of the matter. The sudden death of 
Elizabeth had rendered him a widower ; he was free 
to marry again, and ask whom he willed ; what was 
there to prevent him, he inquired, from entering the 
lists himself, and proposing for the hand of the 
Princess Katherine ? It was true that the lady was 
his daughter-in-law, that she was young enough to 
be his daughter in reality, and that she had been the 
widow of his eldest son, and was even now engaged 
to his second son ; but what avmled these trifling 
impediments? The lady had the money. If he had 
been the neediest fortune-hunter, instead of one of 
the wealthiest men in Europe, Henry could not have 

1 Spanish SttOt Papers, Ap. 11, 1603, edited \ij Q. A. BeigeiiKitii. 
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been more pressing in his suit and more soIicitouB 
for a &vourable answer. 

His hopes, however, were crushed in the bud. 
Ferdinand and Isabella, the parents of Katherine, de- 
clined to countenance the proposal, and bluntly told 
the avaricious monarch to turn his royal and pecuniary 
gaze elsewhere. ' Mention haa been made to us,' 
wrote Queen Isabella of Spain, to her envoy at Lon- 
don,* • touching the marriage of the King of England 
with the Princess of Wales, our daughter, saying that 
it is spoken of in England. But as this would be a 
very evil thing, one never before seen, and the mere 
mention of which offends the ears, we would not for 
anything in the world that it should take place. There- 
fore, if anything be said to you about it, speak of it as 
a thing not to be endured. You must likewise say very 
decidedly that on no account would we allow it, or 
even hear it mentioned, in order that by these means 
the King of England may lose all hope of bringing 
it to pass.' Her Majesty then proceeded to discuss 
business matters. There was a sum of 100,00U 
scudos which belonged to Katherine, having been 
settled upon her at her marriage by her parents, and 
which Henry had bound himself by a document, duly 
signed and delivered, to pay the widow upon the 
death of Prince Arthur of Wales. The King of 
England, however, stimulated by his uncontrollable 
avarice, had reconsidered the matter, and vowed that 
the portion demanded should not escape irotn his tena* 
cious clutches. Isabella was naturally indignimt at this 

I %>mi*h Suae Paptrt, Ap. 11, 1S03, edited I7 O. A. Bergenrotb. 
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most unhandsome conduct. She could not believe 
that an English king ' could do a thing bo contrary 
to -virtue and to the dignity belonging to royalty.' 
' For it would not be consonant,' she goes on to say, 
* either with reason or with right, human or divine, 
but would, on the contrary, be a most barbarous and 
dishonest proceeding if the King of England, pro- 
vided he could, were to keep by force that which the 
Princess of Wales took with her and which belongs 
to her. Likewise it would be an action the most 
opposed to virtue that was ever seen, if over and 
above the loss and affliction with which God has 
visited her, and in addition to the great trouble of 
mind which she had to suffer both on leaving us and 
on her return, the King of England were to deprive 
her of whatever consolation and compensation could 
be given her for her losses.' Like father like son. 
Cannot we remember how Henry VIIL tried to cheat 
his own sister Mary, on the death of her husband, 
Lewis of France, out of her portion, precisely after 
the same predatory fashion as his father before bim 
had tried to defraud Katherine of Arragon ? 

The royal correspondent having thus delivered 
herself of her opinions as to the attempt of his Majesty 
of England to rob her daughter, again returned to 
the original subject which called forth the letter. 
On no account, she repeated, would she sanction the 
betrothal of Henry to her child ; but in lieu thereof 
she recommended to the notice of the Tudor a highly- 
gifted dame, who, ' it seems to us, would suit him 
very well.' This was none other than her niece 
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Joan, the queen dowager of Naples, who, wrote 
Isabella, with a touch of irony to her ambassador, 
' was particularly well calculated to console the 
English king in his deep affliction.' By such a 
onion, she concluded, the friendship between England 
and Spwn would be as much strengthened as if 
an alliance had been entered into with her own 
daughter. 

To this suggestion Henry did not turn a deaf ear. 
He was anxious to marry, and he did not care 
particularly upon what dame he bestowed his royal 
hand, provided that the dowry which went with the 
object of his affections was substantial and unencum- 
bered. Now, it was impossible to call in question the 
fortune of the queen dowager of Naples ; she had 
been handsomely provided for by her late husband, 
the King of Naples, and, in addition to such 
provision, Ferdinand of Spmn, who was anxious to 
strengthen his connection with England, promised to 
give her an additional 200,000 ducats should she marry 
Henry. The prospect of this double dowry was not 
to be lightly dismissed, and the inconsolable widower, 
after mature reflection, agreed so far to entertain the 
proposal as *to make inquiries.' He was not entirely 
a &ee agent in the matter, for he had hampered 
himself somewhat with previous matrimonial nego- 
tiations. It is well, even for royalty, to be off 
with the' old love before being on with the new ; hut 
Henry, conscious that he was a parH, was heating 
several irons at the same time in the fires round the 
altar of Cupid. He appears to have looked upon the 
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finub that he received from Spain as to his preten- 
sions to the hand of Katherine of Arragon as final, 
for we hear no more of this suit ; indeed, the 
marriage of the princess with her brother-in-law was 
soon afterwairds entered into. 

Still, if Katherine was not to be a consort of Eng- 
land, there was her sister, the wealthy, half crazy 
Juana of Castile, now the widow of Archduke Philip, 
in the market. Henry, with that readiness and perfect 
impartiality which characterised him in these love pas- 
sages, at once came forward and adv^iced his claims. 
What he had said to Ferdinand about Katherine he 
now repeated as to his elder daughter Juana. He was 
deeply attached, he said, to her (and to the crown 
and revenues of Castile), all that he had heard of her 
had most favourably impressed him, and if the pro- 
spect of obtaining her hand should be held out to him 
he would be filled, to use his own expression, with 
' rapturous joy.' He had been informed, he added 
parenthetically and as if it were a matter of trivial 
detail, that his beloved Juana was not quite right in 
her mind. He had no foolish prejudices ; whether 
sane or insane, he promised ' to make so good a 
husband to her that it would be impossible to find a 
better.' If Juana were married to him, he predicted, 
she would be sure to recover her health ; but even 
were such a result not to be obtained, it was really of 
no concern, fi^r ' the English do not mind insanity.' 
He earnestly hoped that his proposal would not be 
rejected, for a refusal, be said, would crush bim. At 
the same time, wtulst the impressionable widower was 
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proffering thia request, he was thinting of the 
Princess Margaret,' the daughter of Maximilian, king 
of the Romans, and alfio balancing the advantages 
which might accrue from an alliance with the other 
Houses in Europe. If in the multitude of counsellors 
there is wisdom, Henry was resolved that his second 
marriage should indeed be based on sapience. 

And now, as if his heart was not perplexed enough 
with matters matrimonial, there came this suggestion 
from south of the Pyrenees about the queen dowager 
of Naples. In the spirit of a man who is resolved 
never to lose an opportunity — for who knows what 
the future may disclose if all opportuuitieB are availed 
of? — Henry set about 'to make inquiries.' As to 
the charms of Katherine, Juana, Margaret, and the 
rest, he was not in entire ignorance. If he had not 
seen and held converse with every one of those fair 
dames, he had at least heard about them from his 
envoys, had gazed on their portraits, and had received 
letters, if not from their very selves, at least from 
those who were near and dear to them ; but of Joan 
of Naples he knew nothing. All he knew about her 
— ^nor was he the man to fail to appraise at its fiill 
value the information — was that her dowry was 
handsome ; but whether the woman herself was tall 
or short, dark or fiiir, beautiiul or the contrary, grace- 
ful or deformed, sulky or amiable, of these matters he 
had not the slightest knowledge. It is always desfrable 
that ' those about to marry ' shotild endeavour to 
obtain as much information as possible touching the 
nature and disposition of the fair object after which 
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they sigh ; and I think it will be admitted by even 
the most exacting mind, that the inquiries set on foot 
by our seventh Henry on this occasion did not err on 
die side of lack of interrogation. Three of his trusty 
and well-beloved servants, to wit, Francis Marsin, 
James Braybroke, and John Stile, he took into his 
confidence, and commissioned them to proceed at once 
to Valencia, where the queen dowager of Naples was 
then living with her mother, and draw up a full 
report as to the establishment she kept, and then as 
to the charms of her person. The queries respecting 
the establishment were to be answered first. Most 
lovers would have been more solicitous as to the 
style of beauty the dame possessed than as to the 
style of her appointments ; but not so Henry. Prudent 
and economical man that he was, he knew that a 
great heiress, accustomed to a luxurious and extrav- 
agant household, was not so much the wife for bim 
as one who, tliough wealthy, was of a finigal mind 
and averse to pomp and display. With the one wife 
her fortune would be required to meet her expenses ; 
with the other her taste for simplicity could be en- 
couraged, and great would be the savings thereof. 
Therefore he was more curious as to the household 
than as to the inmate. 

Obedient to their instructions, the envoys pro- 
ceeded to Valencia, and at once set about to iiilfil 
their master's behests. At five o'clock in the after- 
noon they presented themselves at the palace, and 
were 'brought through divers chambers' to the 
apartment of the young queen dowager. She was 
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Bitting at an open window by the side of her mother, 
and surrounded by her court. The envoys were 
received with great kindness, though the manner of 
the august dames was somewhat austere, especially 
that of the old queen, she being accustomed to ' keep 
a noble sad rule ' over her household. Their cre- 
dentials presented, the three gentlemen had rooms 
assigned them in the palace, and every opportunity 
was afforded them, by invitation to banquets and other 
hospitalities, and by intimacies with the courtiers, of 
fully answering the queries which were the object 
of their mission. It was soon ascertained that the 
young queen maintained no great state, that she and 
her mother lived together, and that 'jointly they do 
keep their estates together.' Then the envoys re- 
ported upon the numbers which composed the royal 
iiousehold, upon the pageants held by the court, the 
expenditure of the civil list, and the revenues pos- 
sessed by each queen. All the answers to the long 
list of interrogations touching the court and its dis- 
bursements were most satisfactory, and calculated to 
rejoice the heart of their avaricious master at home. 
The royal dames were economical, no lavish display 
was permitted ; and, most important feet of all, the 
existence of the dowry was no myth. It was a most 
handsome sum, and the interest thereof always 
promptly paid. 

Diplomacy then proceeded to deal with the second 
part of its mission. The envoys had told all they 
knew as to the household ; they were now called 
upon to describe the fuir star round whom that 
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household revolved. And here, if Henry had heen 
an anatomist instead of a suitor, his inquiries as to 
the personal charms of the young queen dowager of 
Naples could not have heen more particular and 
exhaustive. Let us go through the Hat. 

' You are specially to mark,' said the instruc- 
tions,' ' and note well the age and stature of the young 
queen, and the features of her body.' By this ques- 
tion the envoys were somewhat puzzled. They had 
ascertained that the age of the august dame was 
twenty-seven ; but as to her height and figure they 
were unable to speak with certainty, from the fact 
that, whenever they had met the queen she was either 
enveloped in a ' great mantle of cloth,' or ' sitting on 
a pillow.' ' Wherefore,' reported the envoys, ' we 
could not be in certain of any such features of her 
body; but as far aa that we can perceive and judge, 
that she is of no high stature, but of a middle stature ' 
— a conclusion which they had arrived at by the high 
heels of the sUppers she wore. Their next answer 
was more satisfactory. They were bidden ' Bpecially 
to mark the favour of her visage, whether she be 
painted or not, and whether it be fat or lean, sharp or 
round, and whether her countenance be cheerful and 
amiable, frowning or melancholy, steadfast or light, 
or blushing ' when spoken to. To this question reply 
was made that the queen did not paint, that her face 
was of ' a very good compass and amiable, and some- 
what round and fat,' the expression cheerful, but in 
the presence of her mother demure, though when 

■ &aU Papert, Chftptw Iloiue Documenta, 18 Hen. VII. 
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chatting with her ladies animated, but never ' light 
nor bold-hardy in speech.' Her skin was ' very fair 
and clear as far as that we could perceive by her 
visage, neck, and hands, the which we saw and well 
perceived.' Her hair was brown ; her eyes * brown, 
somewhat greyish ; ' her brows ' of a brown hair, and 
very small, like a wire of hair ; ' her teeth ' fair and 
clean, and, as far as we could perceive, well set ; ' 
whilst her lips were round and thick. The height 
and breadth of her forehead they were unable to 
ascertain, owing to the ' kerchowes or tuckas,' which 
covered her head and came well over her browa ; but 
she was ' nosed like her mother,' that organ, we learn, 
being 'a little rising in the raidward and a little 
coming or bowing towards the end.' Her arms were 
* round and not very small,' but she was ' right fmr 
handed, and, according unto her personage, they be 
somewhat fully and soft, and fair and clean skinned, 
with the fingers ' right Mr and small, and of a meetly 
length and breadth.' 

Very particular — too particular for this decorous 
age — ^were the queries aa to the neck and bust of 
the young queen. History, however, without being 
unduly indiscreet, may be permitted to say that 
she was plump, and that her bust being ' trussed 
somewhat high after the manner of the country,' 
caused her Majesty 'for to seem much the fullyer 
and her neck to be the shorter.' We are also in- 
formed, in answer to a very careful query, that her 
Majesty had not that drawback to a brunette, a ' mou- 
stouche,' no hiur appearing about her lips nor mouth, 
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but she is very clear-skinned.' Having ascertained, as 
far as the nature of their mission permitted, that the 
young queen dowager of Naples was a plump little 
body, with brown eyes and a Roman noBe,jthe envoj-s 
were now called upon by their exacting master to 
fulfil a duty of a moat delicate, not to eay disagree- 
able, character. They were to endeavour ' to speak 
with the young queen fasting, and that she may tell 
unto them some matter at length, and to approach as 
near to her mouth as they honestly may, to the intent 
that they may feel the condition of her breath, whether 
it be sweet or not,' This inquisitive effort our envoys 
essayed to make, but in vain. They could never 
interview the young sovereign unless when in a more 
or less replete condition ; nor in spite of the permis- 
sion which the ' honestly may ' accorded, they could 
never approach sufficiently near to be on tlie scent, 
and therefore had to confess they ' could not attain 
to knowledge of that part of this article.' It is, 
however, gratifying to learn that, in the opinion of 
these gentlemen, the young woman, from her clear 
complexion and careful appearance, was ' like for to 
be of a sweet savour and well aired.' Many adjec- 
tives, participles, and substantives have been employed 
to describe the female form divine, but it is the first 
time, in the course of no little curious reading, that 
I liave ever come across the phrase ' well ^red ' in 
connection with one of the fair sex. 

The envoys conclude their investigations by in- 
forming tlie critical lover that the young widow is a 
' good feeder,' that she eats well ' her meat twice on a 
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day,' and that she drinks ' most commonly water, and 
sometimes thut water is boiled with ciuoamon, and 
sometimes she drinketh ipocras, but not often.' Henry 
is also assured that the health of the object of his suit 
is most satisfactory. ' I have served the queen many 
years,' said her Majesty's special medical attendant 
to this worthy trio, ' being her grace a little child, 
hitherunto and ever she hath been in as much health 
as any gentlewoman that ever I had known, and of 
so noble a nature and complexion, having in her 
person no disconformity nor cause of sickness.' 

But alas! all these investigations had Ijeen made 
in vain. Among those negotiations which have been 
set on foot and then have come to nought this 
' delicate mission ' must be enrolled. Henry VII., in 
spite of the fiutterings he raised in many a royal 
circle throughout Europe, never re-married. 
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THE FIELD OF THE CLOTH OF GOLD. 

Iforfolk: Men mig-ht My, 
Till thu time pomp ■wts angle ; bat now married 
To oae above itself. Eacb folloning daj 
Became tbe next day's master, till the last 
Made former wonders it«; To-day, the French, 
All clinquant, all in gold, like heathen gods, 
Shone down the English ; and, to-morrow, tJiey 
Made Britain, India: every man, that stood, 
Shew'd like a miae. 

At last the day for the most brilliant pageant that 
modem history has ever been called upon to chronide 
had been settled. After much penning of documents, 
and frequent deliberations that resulted in nought, it 
had been finally agreed upon that the memorable 
interview between Henry of England and Francis of 
France was to take place within the shadow of the 
castle of Guisnes, early in the month of June in the 
year of grace 1520. Never was the proverb that 
union ia force more calculated to be of service to 
those who swayed the destinies of nations than in the 
second decade of the sixteenth century. Europe was 
at the mercy of three youthful sovereigns, any two of 
whom, by entering into an alliance offensive and de- 
fensive, could grievously spoil the third, and make the 
most marked alterations in the map of the continent. 
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And it Tvas towards onr island — the wealthy, pro- 
sperous England, under the rule of bluff King Hal — 
that the attention of foreign diplomacy waa especially 
directed. To which ever side England promised her 
aid victory was assured. Francis the First knew that 
he had nothing to fear from his great rival if once the 
houses of Valois and Tudor acted in unison and vowed 
to uphold the same cause. Nor was the cold, cal- 
culating Charles the Fifth, in spite of the extensive 
empire wluch called him master, in ignorance of this 
fact. With the hostile forces of England and France 
arrayed against him, he was conscious that it would 
bode ill for the safety of his vast yet ill-welded-to- 
gether dominion. At the first blast of the trumpet 
of war he was aware that Italy would seek to free 
herself froTQ. the Austrian yoke, that the Spaniard 
anA Fleming would again be at da^ers drawn, that 
Navarre would cast him off, whilst German and Bur- 
gundian would fall an easy prey to the foe. The 
union of the lilies of France with the leopards of 
England was, he said, equivalent to the dismember- 
ment of half of his Imperial possessions. 

Hence French and Imperial diplomatists were busy 
in scheming against each for the favour of England 
and in flattering English vanity. Henry the Eighth, 
deep, cautious, and inclined to face both ways, for a 
time played his hand with much cunning. He was 
friendly to Francis, he did not throw cold water upon 
the pretensions of the Dauphin to the hand of his 
daughter, the Princess Mary, and yet at the same 
time, BO subtle was his tact, he failed to excite tiie 
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jealousy of Charlea. In all his words and actions 
he was careful not to pledge himself to any decided 
course ; he held the balance evenly between the two 
contending parties, and hesitated to throw the weight 
of his influence into the scale of either. For months 
he occupied this neutral position ; then, worked upon 
by his powerful adviser the great Cardinal, who had 
always fevoured a French alliance, he made a move 
which caused the heart of Francis to beat exulting' y. 
He at last consented, after repeated promises and 
delays, to cross the Channel and hold an interview with 
his brother-sovereign, during which they might discuss 
many matters for the advantage of both countries. 
He drew up with his own hand a letter in which he 
addressed Francis in every term which cordiality could 
inspire. He despatched a special envoy to Paris with 
full instructions how to act and what to say. Francis 
was to be told that the King of England bad always 
entertained for him the warmest friendship, that he 
desired nothing better than that an intimate nnion 
should exist between the two countries, and that he 
was most anxious to meet his royal brother face to 
face. The affection each bore to the other in his 
heart, said Henry, was the chief means ' to knit the 
assured knot of perseverant amity betwixt them above 
any other.' Nor was this all. ' For,' he continued, 
'remembering the noble and excellent gifts, as well of 
nature touching their goodly statures and activenecs, 
and of grace concerning their wondrous wisdoms and 
other princely virtues — as also of fortune, depending 
upon their substances and puissaunce given unto 
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them by Almighty Grod, and wherein more conformity 
is betwixt them than in or amongst all other Chris- 
tian Princes, it is not to be marvelled if this agreeable 
consonance of semblable properties and affections do 
vehemently excite and stir them both, not only to 
love and tenderly favour each other, but also person- 
ally to visit, see and speak together, whereby that 
thing which as yet, standing upon reports, is covered 
with a shadow shall be brought to the light face to 
face, if it proceed ; and finally make such impression 
of entire love in their hearts that the same shall be 
always permanent and never be dissolved, to the 
pleasure of God, their both comforts, and the weal of 
all Christendom.' ^ 

The preparations for the interview were entrusted 
by both nations to Wolsey, the current of whose mind, 
as witnessed in his establishments at Hampton Court 
and York Place, set naturally towards pomp and 
pageantry, and who waa skilled in all the lore of 
precedents and the severe etiquette so dear to cham- 
berlains. Yet the task was far from an easy one. 
He had to draw up a list of the flower of the nobles 
and gentry from every shire who were to swell the 
retinue of the king. He had to arrange the escort 
which was to accompany his master to France, and 
also the escort which was ' to ride with the King of 
England at the embracing of the two kings,' when 
they met at Guisnes, He had to see that the chief 
officers of the royal household were ' in their best 

■ Sme Papert, Domutk, Feb. 21, 1520. Edited l^the ReT. J. S. 
Brevrer, M.A.. ' Instructiona to Sir Richard Wingfield,' 
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manner appapelled according to their' estates and de- 
grees.' He had to superintend the packing of ' the 
rich copes with the vestments given to the monastery 
of Westminster by the late king,' together with the 
' best hangings, travers, jewels, images, altdi cloths, 
&c.,' which were to be borrowed for the occasion and 
to be used for divine service across the Channel. It 
also fell within his province to pick out the king's 
guard, which was to consist of two hundred of 'the 
tallest and most elect persons with doublets, hosen 
and caps ; each man is to have two coats, one of 
goldsmith's work with the king's cognizance, the base 
to be scarlet and the nether part to have a guard of 
cloth of gold ; the other coat to be red with a rose on 
the breast, and the crown imperial,' The guard was 
to be armed with bows and arrows. Then it behoved 
hira to keep a sharp eye upon the orders and move- 
ments of those who, subject to his suggestions, had 
to carry out the various details which were to make 
the interview a brilliant success. The chamberlain 
and the ministers of the wardrobe were to attend to 
the construction of the lists and galleries for the 
jousts ' half way between Guisnes and Arde,' and 
to decorate the king's house at Calius with 'Arras 
tapestry and other necessaries.' The cofferer was to 
provide the victuals. The warden of the Cinque 
Ports was to be entrusted with the shipping and had 
to transport all who were to take part in the inter- 
view to Calais. A special person, appointed by the 
king, was to provide 'hobbies, palfreys, hounds, grey- 
hounds, horns, leashes, collars and other things for 
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presents.' To aH these things, both on this and the 
other side of the Channel, Wolsey had to attend.' 

At last these preliminary arrangements were com- 
pleted, and the Cardinal had determined upon the 
privileged ones who were to form the retinue of the 
English king. His own name headed the list ' with 
300 servants, of whom 12 shall be chaplains, and 50 
gentlemen with 50 horses;' next came 'our Arch- 
bishop with 70 servants, 5 to be chaplains, and 10 
gentlemen with 30 horses ; ' and then, in pompous 
parade, appeared dukes, marquises, earls, barons, 
bishops, knights, and gentry from every county, all 
with their chaplains and retainers, until the sum total 
of the goodly company was swelled to '3,997 persons, 
and 2,087 horses.' The queen had a like escort ; 
'1,175 persons and 778 horses.' ' A retinue equally 
splendid and imposing was also to attend upon the 
French sovereign. 

The interview between the two monarehs was to 
take place upon the arid plain of G-uisnes close to the 
French. frontier, but within the English pale. It had 
been first an-anged that Henry and his retinue were to 
have taken up their quarters within the walls of the 
castle of Guisnes, but a brief inspection of the ancient 
fortress showed how unsuited it was for such hospi- 
tality. The English commissioners who had crossed 
over to Calais to make all necessary arrangements 
wrote to Wolsey that ' the master mason has adver- 
tised them that two hundred masons and bricklayers 

' state Paperi, Henry VHI., Nii. 704. ' Field of (be Cloth of Gold. 
' Stat» PaperB, Henry VIU. March 28, 1520. 
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cannot manage the repairs — no facing will serve ; the 
keep is too ruinous to mend.' ' The castle was indeed 
little better than a ruin ; the elements had made 
sad havoc with its outer walls, its battlements had 
crumbled away, huge cracks like the furrows of age 
wrinkled around its loopholes and lancet windows, 
whilst its moat was full of weeds and mire : it was 
evident at a glance that no building was less fitted to 
serve as the temporary home of a magnificent monarch. 
The castle was therefore abandoned, though measures 
were adopted so that Wolsey might take up his abode 
in it ' surely but not pleasantly.' Before the green in 
front of the dilapidated fortress, art and labour were 
striving their utmost to compensate for all deficiencies 
by erecting a summer palace of the most gorgeous 
proportions, to be furnished with everything that 
wealth could command and luxury suggest. 
/ ' The palace,' writes the late Mr. Brewer,* the 
careful and accomplished editor of the archives of 
tills period, ' was an exact square of 328 feet. It was 
pierced on every side with oriel windows and cleres- 
tories curiously glazed, themullions and posts of which 
were overlaid with gold. An embattled gate, orna- 
mented on both sides with statues representing men in 
various attitudes of war, and flanked by an embattled 
tower, guarded the entrance. From this gate to the en- 
trance of the palace arose in long ascent a sloping dais 
or ballpace, along which were grouped " images of sore 
and terrible countenances " in armour of argentine or 

' StaU Paper$, Henry VIII., March 26, 1520. 

» Calendar of State Fapert, HeuTj VIII., vd. iii. Preface, p. kx. 
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bright metal. At the entrance, under an embowered 
landing-place feeing the great doors, stood antique 
figures girt with olive branches. The passages, the 
roofs of the galleries from place to place and from 
chamber to chamber, were covered with white silk 
fluted and embowed with silken hangings of divers 
colours and braided cloths, " which showed like bul- 
lions of fine burnished gold." The roofe of the 
chambers were studded with roses set in lozenges and 
diapered on a ground of fine gold. Panels enriched 
with antique carving and gilt bosses covered the 
spaces between the windows ; whilst all along the cor- 
ridors and from every window hung tapestry of sUk 
and gold embroidered with figures. Chairs covered 
with cushions of Turkey work, cloths of estate of 
various shapes and sizes overlaid with golden tissue 
and rich embroidery ornamented the state apartments. 
The square on every side was decorated with equal 
richness and blazed with the same profusion of glass, 
gold, and ornamental hangings ; and " every quarter 
of it, even the least, was a habitation fit for a prince," 
says Fleurauges, who had examined it with the critical 
eye of a rival and a Frenchman.' - — 

Whilst these preparations were being carried out, 
the Emperor Charles V. was bent upon nullifying the 
results which might arise from the interview. It was 
not in his power to prevent the meeting of the Kings 
of England and France, but he was resolved that his 
great rival should not be allowed to have his own way 
entirely in the matter. He wrote to Wolsey that he 
was desirous of paying a visit to Canterbury, that he 
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Lad long wished to meet his brother of England, and 
that many years had passed since he had last seen his 
aunt, the Queen Katherine. He therefore proposed to 
land at Dover in the middle of May, and trusted that 
nothing would intei"fere with the execution of hia plan. 
Katherine, who had never been in favour of the inter- 
view between Henry and Francis, pressed her husband 
to accord her nephew the favour he requested — a re- 
quest all the more gratifying and extraordinary, she 
said, coming from an emperor to a ting. Henry as- 
sented. At the time appointed he and Katherine 
quitted London and set out for the Kentish coast, 
there to meet his Imperial Majesty, At Canterbury 
they halted. The same evening of their arrival at 
the cathedral city Charles landed at Dover and was 
received by Wolsey. 

* In his retinue,' writes the chronicler Hall, 
' were many noble men and many fair ladies of his 
blood, as princes and princesses ; and one lady as 
chief to be noted was the Princess Avinion. Great 
joy made the people of England to see the em- 
peror, and more to see the benign manner and meek- 
ness of so high a prince.' Early the next morning 
Henry rode over to Dover to pay his homage to his 
illustrious visitor. The two sovereigns then took 
horse for Canterbury, ' the more to solemnise the feast 
of Pentecost ; but specially to see the Queen of Eng- 
land, his aunt, was the intent of ihe emperor.' The 
VMit lasted until the end of the month, when Charles 
embarked at Sandwich for Flanders. Of what occurred 
during this interview we have no record, but it is not 
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difficult to imagine what was the chief topic of dis- 
ctissioD. Charles, we may reasonably suppose, was 
urging his own claims, and proving how much more 
England would have to gain by an alliance with the 
Empire than with France. If he did not come a3 a 
definite suitor for the hand of the Princess Mary, we 
may be sure that he took good care to disparage the 
pretensions of the Dauphin to that honour. Henry 
was left puzzled ani undecided. He was fascinated 
by the dazzling prospect of an Imperial alliance, yet he 
did not wish to break with Francis. He would have 
preferred Charles as the husband of the Princess Mary, 
but then she was as good as engaged to the Dauphin ! 
Was it wise to be off with the old love before he was 
sure of the new ? There was an old English proverb, 
that between two stools was an unsafe position. Thus, 
vacillating and insincere, the king of England crossed 
the Channel to meet Francis. 

Upon his arrival at the fairy structure specially 
erected to receive him, he had no reason to complain 
of any lack of splendour or supervision on the part of 
his master of the ceremonies. Wolsey had performed 
his task with admirable tact and accuracy. Not a 
hitch was apparent in any of the arrangements, whilst 
the scene wiiich met the gaze of Henry as he looked 
out of the oriel windows of his ' crystal palace ' was 
one of unparalleled magnificence and picturesque ac- 
tivity. Almost every twenty yards of the large open 
green which bordered the town of Guisnes on the 
south was covered with tents, many of them lurid with 
emblazoniy, of all shapes and sizes, upon the crests of 
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which floated banners and pennons of every Ime. 
Threading their way through the narrow lines which 
separated canvas from canvas were prancing barbs and 
sluggish mules, gaUy decked with flowers and ribbons, 
laden with baggage and necessaries for the camp. 
Before each tent of knight and squire stood a sentry, 1 
the bright June simshine causing his bill and lance I 
to glisten like a flame of silver. The peasant women / 
from Calais in their picturesque caps and wimples I 
wandered about selling their fish and fruit to all who 1 
looked like purchasers, or, when business was slack, \ 
amused themselves by flirting with the lacqueys and 
mule drivers. Dotted about the plain were small 
troops of cavalry rehearsing their manoeuvres or 
engaged in mimic combat. Here and there on vacant 
spots, more especially at the furtlier limit of the green, 
little crowds were assembled watching some wrestling 
match or bout with quarter staves between certain 
lusty retainers, or else laughing at the antics of a bear 
brought over for exhibition by an itinerant speculator 
from the neighbouring Arde. All was movement, for 
to everybody everything was new, and curiosity had 
to be satisfied ; and, thanks to the fountains, ' fed by 
secret conduits hid beneath the earth,' which spouted 
forth claret and hjpocras into silver cups to quench 
the thirst of any who craved a drink, all was merri- 
ment. So splendid and luxurious was the garnishing 
of the tents, so dazzling the armour of the knights and 
nobles, so gorgeous the dresses of the heralds and pur- 
puivants, so artistic the military display of horse nnd 
foot, of archers and yeomen of the guard, and so lavish 
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^d profuae the gratifying of all that could minister 
to the wants and ostentation of man, that the quondam 
arid common in front of the crumbling castle of 
Guisnes had become transformed into a veritable ' field 
of cloth of gold.' 

From' one entry in the papers before us we can 
learn how generous the commissariat was to be on this 
festive occasion. The following is an estimate ' for 
the diets of the king and queen with other nobles at 
Calais and Guisnes for one month,' at the same time 
let us remember that a pound in those days was equal 
to twelve pounds of our present money : ' 700 quar- 
ters of wine at 12«. a quarter ; 150 tuns French and 
Gascon wine at llO*. the tun ; 6 butts sweet wine, 
27/. ; 550 tuns of beer at 20s. ; 340 beeves at iOs. ; 
2,200 muttons at 5s. ; 800 veals at 5s. ; 80 hogs of 
grease at 8s. ; salt and fresh fish, 300/. ; spices, 440/. ; 
diaper and linen cloth, 300/. j 4,000 lbs. wax, 200/. ; 
white lights, 26/. iZs. -id.; poultry, 1,300/.; pewter 
vessels, 300/.; brazen pans, spits, tStc., 200/.; 5,600 
quarters of coal, 280?. ; tall wood and billet, 200/. ; 
the stable, 200/. ; costs of purveyors, 140/. ; hoys and 
crayers for conveyance of victuals, 73/. 6s. Sd. ; 4 pipes 
ipocras, 80/. ; rushes, 40/. ; 200 cooks and 12 pastelers 
at 20d. a day ; 40 labourers at Gd. ; 12 brewers and 
12 bakers at Sd. • carriage of victuals from Calais to 
Guisnes, 130/.' ' There was therefore to be no stint 
in the palace ; open house was to be kept, and all 
comers were to be entertained. The inferior officers 

1 state Papert, July 16, 1520. 'Kipenfes at Guiraes for the 
interview.' 
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of the household were almost as numerous as a regi- 
ment on full strength. Above two hundired attend- 
anta were employed in the kitchen alone. 

No sooner had Henry set sail for Calais than 
Francis quitted Montreuil for Arde, a town close to 
the English pale, and within a short ride of Guisnes. 
Arde, we are told, was ' an old town long ago de- 
stroyed, of which the king had caused the fosses and 
castle to be repaired with diligence.' Determined 
upon not being annoyed by the roughs who always 
Icve to watch a pageant, Francis before leaving Mon- 
treuil issued a proclamation ordering that ' none 
should follow his train nearer than two leagues on 
pan of the baiter, except those enrolled.' Conse- 
quently some ten thousand vagabonds were disap- 
pointed of the pleasure they had anticipated, and 
returned sulking to their own homes. Upon arriving 
at Arde, Francis, accompanied by his retinue, set out 
for his tents, which were pitched outside the walla of 
the town and sloped gradually down until they almost 
touched the English quarter. Two leagues separated 
the kings of England and France — two leagues which 
were simply one mass of billowy canvas and dazzling 
emblazonry. The scene from the French side, as was 
to be expected from a people pre-eminent for artistic 
taste, was the more imposing. ' As the French,' 
writes Mr. Brewer, ' had proposed that both parties 
should lodge in tents erected on the field, they had 
prepared numerous pavilions, fitted up with halls, 
galleries, and chambers ornamented within and with- 
out with gold and silver tissue. Amidst golden balls 
and quaint devices glittering in the sun, rose a gilt 
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figure of St. Michael, conspicuous for his blue mantle 
powdered with golden fieura de ly-i, and crowning a 
royal pavilion of vast dimensions supported by a single 
mast. In his right hand be held a dart, in his left a 
shield emblazoned with the arms of France. Inside, 
the roof of the pavilion represented the canopy of 
heaven ornamented with stars and figures of the zodiac. 
The lodgings of the queen, of the Duchess d' Alen^ou, 
the king's favourite sister, and of other ladies and 
princes of the blood were covered with cloth of gold. 
The rest of the tents, to the number of three or four 
hundred, emblazoned with the arms of their owners, 
were pitched on the banks of a small river outside 
the city walls.' Among the fair visitors then under 
canvas on the slopes outside Ardewas Ann Boleyn. 

With the arrival of the two sovereigns the pro- 
ceedings of the pageant commenced. Wolsey was the 
first to open the ball. Accompanied by a splendid 
retinue of princes and nobles, he rode his mule down 
the tented plain, to pay his royal master's respects 
to Francis. He was preceded by fifty gentlemen of 
the household, bareheaded and bonnet in hand, each 
with a great gold chain worn scarf-ways, and moun- 
ted on horses richly caparisoned with crimson velvet. 
Then followed his ushers, also fifty gentlemen, ' bare- 
headed and bearing gold maces as large as a man's 
head at one end.' After them, staggering beneath 
the weight of a magnificent cross of gold with a 
crucifix of precious stones, came the cardinal's cross- 
bearer, 'clothed in a long robe of crimson velvet ; 
on his shoulders a fine hood with a short cornet of 
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crimson velvet lined below with fine embroidery and 
goldsmith's work.' Four lacqueys in doublets of cloth 
of gold, and with their magnificent plumed bonnets in 
tiieir hands, now took up their places. Then appeared 
the central figure of all this pomp. Mounted on a 
barded mule, 'with headetall, studs, buckles, and 
stirrups of fine gold, and the trappings of crimson 
velvet,' sat Woleey, his red hat with its large hanging 
tassels overshadowing his sallow shaven fece. He 
was dressed in ' a robe of velvet upon figured crimson 
velvet, the rochet of fine linen overall.' Pride, tem- 
per, and arrogance were revealed in every feature of 
that masterful visage — in the well-cut hazel eyes full 
of intellect and passion which gleamed beneath the 
bushy pent-house of their marked eyebrows, in the 
angry lines that curled around the domineering 
mouth, in the hound-like looseness of the coarse 
yellow cheeks, in the massive jaw, and sharp, reso- 
lute chin. As he walked his mule slowly down the 
long line of spectators all bent their heads and did 
him reverence, but few dared look up and meet his 
bard, searching gaze. After him followed five or six 
bishops, with the grand prior of Jerusalem and other 
chiefs of the religious orders. The imposing proces- 
sion was then brought up by a hundred archers of 
the king's guard, ' well mounted, with their bows 
bent and their quivers at their sides.' 

In this state the cardinal approached the town of 
Arde ; there he dismounted in fi-ont of the royal tent 
amid a salute which would have honoured majesty, 
and did homage in his master's name to Francis, who 
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received him bareheaded and with every tribute of 
deference and affection.' ' The pomp and splendour of 
Wolaey's retinue on thia occasion,' writes Mr. Brewer, 
' were often urged against the cardinal as a proof of 
his pride and presumption. It must be remembered, 
however, that he was acting as proctor and represen- 
tative of two kings. As their accredited representa- 
tive in the eyes of the most chivalrous and magnifi- 
cent nation in the world, acknowledged universally 
even then as supreme in all matters of art, dress, 
decoration, or public pageantry, he might wish to 
show that his master, the king of France as well as of" 
England, did not fall a whit behind the most splendid 
monarch of the age. For the time being Wolsey had 
by his genius raised his master to the first rank and 
foremost place among the potentates of Christendom. 
It- was the purpose of this interview to show him 
to the world surrounded by all those accessories to 
which the imagination of nine-tenths of mankind at 
that time lent itself a willing prisoner. Riulway scrip, 
or a supposed balance at a man's bankers, eifects that 
object now.'. 

Next day this visit of ceremony was returned by 
the representatives of Francis, who were received by 
the English king in his summer palace, ' very honour- 
ably, amid great noise of artillery and music' So 
boisterous was the hospitality of oar nobles that they 
permitted no refusal, and, when necessary, even used 
force to compel the Frenchmen to accept the enter- 
tainment put before them. The lords of England, 

■ i&aU Ripa-t, June 1 1 , 1530. ' The Field of tho Cloth of Gold.' 
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we are told, feasted the French lords in their tents 
marvellously, from the greatest to the least — ' et 
jusques a deschirer leurs rohhes quand ils n'y vou- 
laient entrer pour les festier.' ^ These preliminaries 
settled, the day was fixed upon for the interview 
between the two sovereigns. Francis, in consequenee 
of Henry having crossed the Channel, bad agreed to 
be the first to pass the fi-ontier and greet his royal 
brother. Early on the morning of Thursday, June 7, 
being the day of Fete Dieu, he quitted his tent amid 
the roar of the neighbouring guns, accompanied by 
his retinue of marshals of France, pensioners, archers, 
Swbs and yeomen of the guard, all clad in cloth of 
gold and silver. Before Francis rode the Constable 
' in cloth of gold fiieze set with jewels, and his horse 
barded with the same, bearing the naked sword 
chased with gold Jieurs de lys* Mounted upon 'a 
beautiful horse covered with goldsmith's work,' the 
French king, escorted on either side by the princes 
of the blood, wended bis way slowly down the incline 
to the firontier, where between two hillocks was set 
up a gorgeous pavilion, bright with the varied em- 
blazonry of England and France, in which the two 
sovereigns were to confer. 

A shot fired fix>m the fort at Arde gave the 
English warning that Francis had made his move. 
Henry was not slow to follow his rival's example, 
and Tkidi Wolsey by his side, rode his powerful 
stallion towards the pavilion. At the border-line 
between the English pale and the French territory 

' state Papen, June 11, 1520. 'The Field of the Cloth of Gold.' 
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tihe two mouarchs halted, 'at about two casts of a 
bowl from each other.' For the moment a deep 
silence prevailed, and the escorts of the two nations 
were quick to compare the respective merita of the 
two chiefs. The Frenchman presented a marked 
contrast to his Enghsh brother. Slight of figure, 
somewhat eflfeminate in face, in spite of his long 
shapeless nose, with the languishing eyes of bis 
house and the thin, downy moustache and pointed 
beard then worn by the most of his countrymen; 
Francis, splendidly mounted, faced the English camp. 
He was dressed in a mantle of cloth of gold, which 
feU over a short cassock of gold frieze, and profusely 
jewelled. Down the front and along the sleeves, 
diamonds, rubies, emeralds, and ' ropes of pearls ' 
were strewn in lavish array. Upon his head was a 
ruby velvet bonnet enriched with plums and brilliants. 
The king of England was equally magnificently 
attired, though his stalwart proportions made him 
appear the less bedecked and bedizened. . Henry, 
before gross sensuality and heavy feeding had done 
their work of expansion, was eminently a splendid 
specimen of the manly vigorous English race as it 
then existed. Above the middle height, broad- 
shouldered and deep-chested, his face massive but 
not coarse, the brow wide and intellectual, the nose 
straight from the forehead, though too thick and 
short for perfect beauty, the full lips and cheek 
fringed by silky auburn hmr, he was, as Hall writes, 
'the most goodliest prince, that ever reigned over the 
realm of England.' His somewhat burly figure was 
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apparelled in cloth of eilver damask, thickly ribbed 
with cloth of gold and studded with gems, whilst 
hia charger was g^ly caparisoned with trappiags 
overlaid with gold and curiously wrought mosaic 
work. 

At first as the sovereigns rode down the plain, 
accompanied by their respective escorts, mutual fears 
and jealousies had made their presence felt. - Was it 
possible for Englishmen and Frenchmen to meet and 
to forget the long rivalry of the past ? Suppose the 
arranged interview was but a ruse and a prelude to 
some evil scheme ? The Frenchman watched the 
escort in attendance upon Henry, and trembled for 
the safety of the head of the house of Valois. The 
Englishman saw Francis surrounded by his archers 
and cavaliers, and was in like consternation for the 
head of the house of Tudor. ' Sire,' cried Lord 
Abeigavenny, running up to Henry as his Majesty 
was about to spring in the saddle to ride down to the 
frontier, ' Sire, ye be my king and sovereign, where- 
fore, above all, I am bound to show you the truth 
and not to let for none. I have been in the French 
party and they be more in nimiber — double so many 
as ye be.' Such craven and ungenerous fears were 
not to be tolerated. ' Sire,' cried Lord Shrewsbury, 
' whatever my lord of Abergavenny sayeth, I myself 
have been there, and the Frenchmen be more in fear 
of you and your subjects than your subjects be of 
them. Wherefore, if 1 were worthy to give counsel, 
your Grace should march forward.' Then replied 
Henry, ' So we intend, my lord,' and seating himself 
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in his wide, heavy aaddle, he pushed on till the 
frontier cloBe by the valley of Arde was reached. 

Thus the two met, each within his own territory 
yet but few yards separating them. The silence 
which respect had inspired as the two kings neared 
the limits of their dominions was hut momentary, 
and was instantly succeeded by a burst of music. 
Then, as if each was in haste to make the first ad- 
vances, Henry and Francis put spurs to their horses, 
and, bonnet in hand, galloped one towards the other. 
As they met they warmly grasped hands and three 
times embraced ; then, on dismounting, they again 
embraced, and walked arm linked in arm towards the 
pavUion. No one accompanied the august p^r into 
the tent save Wolsey and the Admiral of France, who 
followed in the rear of their masters. Whilst the 
interview was taking place strict ward was kept out- 
side by the .Constables of France and England, with 
thdr swords drawn and held at the salute. As the 
two kings, after a brief parley, emerged from the tent 
presentations were made; the French and English 
escorts fraternised ; barrels of wine were brought 
forward and broached, and each toasted the other, 
repeating several times, ' Good friends, French and 
English.' The inferiors followed the example of 
their betters, and the first day of the meeting was 
passed in much revelry. When night cast its sha- 
dows there were many glad to seize the opportunity 
to sleep off the effects of debauch. 

The next two days — the Friday and Saturday — 
were passed in the exchange of civilities between the 
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Frencb and English, and in a corefiil examination of 
the spot where the tournament was to take place, and 
of the rules laid down by Wolsey and the Conetable 
of France, with the assistance of the nobles and 
knights, as to the regulation of the combat. The 
joustfi were to be held in a park on the high ground 
between Arde and Guisnea, which was enclosed and 
fenced round by a sunken ditch. Long galleries, 
hung with tapestry, were erected on each side of the 
lists for the use of the spectators, whilst ' a chamber 
well hung with tapestry and glazed' was speciaUy 
fitted up as the box for the two queens- At each 
entry to the park were triumphal arches, and beneath 
them was stationed a guard of twelve French ■ and 
twelve English archers, who, however, had orders 
not to refuse ' entry to any person honourably appa- 
relled.' Planted at the foot of the lists was ' the tree 
of noblesse ' bearing ' the noble thorn (the sign of 
Henry) entwined with raspberry' (^framboise, the 
sign of Francis), on which was to be hung the shields 
of those about to engage in combat. The trunk of 
this artificial tree was swathed in cloth of gold and 
green damask, whilst its leaves were cut out of green 
silk, and the sham finiit it bore was made of silver 
and Venetian gold. Upon the hanging of the royal 
shields there arose the jealous question of precedence. 
Was the shield of Francis to be hung up first, or was 
that of Henry ? The heralds were unable to decdie 
60 nice a point, and had to refer the matter to a 
higher authority. The Constable of France was 
called upon in the French interest, and the Marquis 
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of Dorset in that of England, to give judgment. The 
jndgea were nonplussed, until finally, we are told, 
' the king of England caused the French king's arms 
to be placed on the right, and his own on the left, 
equally high.' ^ 

It had been arranged that Henry and Francis, 
each supported by some eighteen gentlemen of the 
best blood of France and England, should hold 
against all comers. Strict rules were drawn up to 
prevent accidents and disputes. Sharp steel was not 
to be used, as in tinles past, 'in consequence of the 
numerous accidents to noblemen,' but only 'arms for 
strength, agility, and pastime,' such as blunt lances,- 
or single-handed sharp swords with blunt points, but 
closing not allowed, unless the comer desire ic' If 
the judges decided that the challenger was worsted 
in any combat, he was to give ' a gold token to the 
lady in whose cause the comer fights.' If a chal- 
lenger struck or killed the horse of his opponent, he was 
to be debarred from running again that day. Whoever 
struck against the saddle of his opponent was to be 
disallowed two broken lances. The courses were to 
be run ' between one hour after dinner and six o'clock 
in the evening,' and each challenger was entitled to 
run eight courses. Anyone disarmed so that he could 
not complete his courses was to be content with 
what he had done during the day. If the horse of a 
comer bolted from the lists but yet run the course, 
it was to be counted as a course. ' AU Sundays 

> state Pi^trt, Domeitie, 12 Hen. VIII. 'Field of the Cloth of 
Gold.' 
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and feasts of the French and English churches shall 
be observed by abstinence of running.' ^ 

On Sunday afternoon Henry and Francis crossed 
over from their respective camps to do homage each 
to the consort of the other. The King of England 
as he rode to Arde was attired, we are informed by 
the court chronicler of the period, ' in a double 
mantle of cloth of gold made like a cloak, embroidered 
with jewels and goldsmith's work' ; on his, head he 
wore ' a beautiful cap of fine gold cloth,' and round 
his neck was a splendid collar blazing with gems, 
'.three of which were very conspicuous.' On arriving 
at the lodgings of the Queen of France, he was met at 
the entrance by the most beautiful of the ladies of the 
household dressed in cloth of gold. The weakness 
of Henry for the sex did not permit him to hurry 
over this part of the ceremony ; he passed slowly 
along the line of fair dames — was Ann Boleyn among 
them ? — and amused himself by critically inspecting 
its ranks. ' 11 aUoit tout h son am pour les veoir a 
son plaisii;'' we are informed. At the end of the 
corridor he was met by the mother of Francis 'dressed 
88 a widow,' who did him reverence and led him to 
the apartments of her daughter-in-law. The Queen 
of France, whose gown of gold frieze was one mass 
of gems and lace, rose from her chair of state to meet 
her illustrious visitor and extended her hand, which 
Henry, kneeling on one knee, reverently kissed. 
Then he sat beside her and talked with her and her 
ladies until dinner was announced. The banquet 

' State Papert, Dotnatie, 12 Hear; Vld. ' L'ordonnance et oidre 
du tuuraoj.' 
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was held in a chamber ' hung with cloth of gold from 
top to bottom,' but the mediaeval reporter who can 
describe with no little effect the furniture of the 
apartment, the music that was played and the dresses 
that were worn, candidly confesses his incompetence 
to touch upon the viands that were eaten, and the 
magnificence of the plate upon which they were 
served. The table ran down the length of the room, 
and the dishes were only placed on one side of it, 
consequently no guest had a vis-a-tm. Henry sat at 
the head, next him was the Queen, then the Duchess 
of Alenqon and Madame de Vendome. Each of these 
distinguished personages had a service apart in vessels 
of gold. Among the entremets were dishes shaped as 
leopards and salamanders supporting the house of 
\ alois, ^ qui estoit une chose triomphante.^ At the 
third service largesse was cried by the herald, and 
then came music, songs, and dances to fill up the 
interval whilst digestion was waiting upon appetite. 
At five o'clock Henry took his leave, and as the fair 
ladies of the court, came to see him off. he indulged 
in a little swagger for their benefit. We read that 
' on mounting his horse he gave it the spur, and 
made it bound and curvet as valiantly as man could 
do.' Upon his road to Guisnes he met Francis 
returning to Arde ; the two sovereigns embraced, and 
each asked the other ' What cheer ? ' We are told 
that the reception given by the Queen of England to 
Francis was in every way equal to that with which 
Henry had been entertained.^ 

' Statt Paper*, Damn/ie, 12 lien. YIII. ' L'ordo nuance et oidre du 
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The following day tlie jousts commenced, and 
were continued throughout the week, with the excep- 
tion of Wednesday, when they had to be put off 
owing to an unusually high wind. On the Monday 
and Thursday the Kings of England and France with 
their aids held the lists against all comers. The skill 
and prowess of Henry were specially remarked. He 
wielded swords which the comparatively puny Francis 
essayed in vain to raise or to sweep in swift circles 
round his head, after the fashion of his brother mon- 
arch. When he spurred bis charger forward to meet 
his antagonist, with lance couched low, and the erect 
yet easy seat which made him conspicuous in the 
field when he rode to bounds, the shock of the col- 
lision was almost always too severe for his challenger 
to encounter, and saddle after saddle was emptied 
before the powerful rush of his thrust. Next to 
Henry in the opinion of the crowd was the magni- 
ficent Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, who vied 
hard with bis master to carry off the honours of the 
tournament. ' The King of England and Suffolk,' 
we read, ' did marvels.' On the days when the sove- 
reigus did not monopolise the lists the gay crowd 
were amused by the jousting matches between the 
French and English, by the combats at the barriers, 
by wrestling, and by the antics of the mummers which 
invariably wound up the sports of the day. At tiiese 
entertainments the Queens of England and France 
were always present, ' with their ladies ricfaly dressed 
in jewels and with many chariots, litters and hack- 
neys covered with cloth of gold and silver, and em- 
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blazoned with their arms.* They looked down upon 
the Hats below from their glazed gallery hung with 
tapestry, and were often observed to be engaged in 
conversation. The ladies in waiting endeavoured to 
follow the example of their mistreeees, but the diffi- 
culties of language stood in the way, and much of 
their talk, we are informed, had to be carried on 
through the somewhat chilling medium of inter- 



At the commencement of the interview between 
the two sovereigns much suspicious fear was excited 
in the breasts of both nations as to the possibUity of 
any treachery being practised. Francis never entered 
the English pale unless Henry was also within French 
territory. Each monarch was therefore the hostage 
of the other ; if the English seized upon Francis, the 
French could capture Henry, and thus the success of 
an infamous ruse would be invalidated. Sut as the 
intimacy betweeji the two monarchs ripened, this 
suspicion of the good faith of either side began to be 
regarded as unworthy and needlessly offensive. One 
morning Francis, with the chivalrous politeness of a 
Frenchman, and to prove that he had no fear of foul 
play, rode over to Guisnes whilst Henry was at break- 
fast, cordially embraced him, and laughingly cried, 
' Here you see I am your prisoner ! ' After this 
exhibition of confidence all suspicion between the 
two peoples was finally set at rest, Henry crosst'd 
over to Arde when he so chose with or without 

' Stata Paper», Domettic, 12 Hen. VIII. ' L'ordonnanco et ordiT du 
toumoy.' 
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escort, and Francis adopted the same ireedoDi. The 
French and English nobles, with their retainers, 
mingled unrestrainedly with each other, and only 
exhibited their antagonism when they met in the 
lists to run a tilt or to fight with their heavy two- 
handed* swords at the barriers. During the whole 
time when the open plain between Guisnes and Arde 
was one mass of emblazoned canvas, nothing was 
more complete and harmonious than the entente 
cordiale which then existed between the two peoples. 
We do not read of a single quarrel, a single dispute, 
or of any differences of opinion calculated to disturb 
the graceful concord which characterised the occasion. 
On the contrary, Frenchman and Englishman vied 
with one another in the performance of acts of 
courtesy and good feeling. To the long rivalry of 
the past had succeeded, it would appear, imison and 
warm friendship. 

On Sunday, June 24, the lists closed with a 
solemn mass sung by Wolsey in a chapel erected for 
the occasion on the field. It contained an altar and 
reliquaries, and at the side were two canopies of cloth 
of gold, with chairs for the legates of England and 
France and the cardinals of France, whilst the seats 
below were placed for the French bishops. Opposite 
sat the ambassadors of the Pope and the King of 
Spain. The English bishops stood round the altar, 
acting as deacons and subdeacons, with the exception 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury, who sat apart near 
the French bishops. Here, as in the conflict of the 
lists, the spirit of courtesy prevailed. When the 
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Cardinal de Bourbon, according to the fashion of the 
time, brought the Gospel to the French king to kiss, 
Frauds declined the honour and commanded the book 
to be offered first to the king of England, an act of 
precedence which, however, Henry was too well bred 
to avail himself of. At the Agnm Dei when the Pax 
was presented to the two queens, the same graceful 
hesitation was repeated. Each declined to kiss it 
first, and ae neither would be turned from her pur- 
pose, the two dames, 'after many mutual respects, 
kissed each other instead.' At the close of the 
service a sermon in Latin was delivered by Pace, 
Wolsey's secretary, enlarging upon the blessings of 
peace ; this ended, a great fire-work was shot up into 
the sky. * There appeared in the air from Arde a 
great artificial salamander or dragon, four fathoms 
long and full of fire ; many were frightened, thinking 
it a comet or some monster, as they could see nothing 
to which it was attached : it passed right over the 
chapel to Guisnes as fast aa a footman can go, 
and as high as a bolt from a cro6s>bow.' Mass cele- 
brated, a splendid banquet concluded the festivities of 
the ' Field of the Cloth of Gold.' We learn that it 
was not the custom for royalty on these occasions to 
partake of the dishes placed before it ; 'as the kings 
and queens always dined at home before coming to 
the banquets, and only conversed while admiring the 
Berrice and the meats.' The good things had, how- 
ever, not been provided in vain, for the chronicler is 
careful to record that ' the legates, cardinals, and 
prelates drank and ate aans fiction.' Once more the 
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two kings entered the lists, but this time only to 
exchange gifts, and to bid each other ferewell. Henry 
wended his way back to Calaie : Francis returned to 
Abbeville. ' They seemed to leave each other with 
regret,' adds our chronicler.^ 

So ended the pageant of the ' Field of the Cloth of 
Gold,' It was, however, one of those historical hos- 
pitalities from which the results that had been anti- 
cipated were not obtained. The Emperor Charles 
had no intention of permitting England and France 
quietly to coalesce and put his empire in jeopardy. 
As he had endeavoured to nullify the effect <rf the 
interview before it bad taken place by his presence at 
Dover, so now that the interview was an affair of the 
past, he hurried from Brussels to Gravelines. He 
saw Henry and again urged the advantages to be 
gained by an alliance with the empire, he irritated 
the ambition of the king of England by suggestions 
as to the spoiling of France and the regaining of 
lands which had once been part of the English do- 
minions, and he again appeared in the guise of a 
suitor for the hand of the Princess Mary. Wolsey 
was his foe, but he knew how to overcome the anti- 
pathy of the proud ecclesiastic to a Spanish alliance. 
He pledged his imperial word that, should a vacancy 
arise In the papacy, he would exert all his interest to 
have the English cardinal raised to the tiara. The 
bribe was accepted, and Wolsey set himself to carry 
out his part of the bargain. And so witliin a brief 

* SliOa Paptri, Homatie, 12 Hen. VIII. ' L'ordoniMitce et oidre du 

touraoy.' 
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month of the festivities, the sports, and the good 
cheer which had recently enlivened the arid plain 
between Ardes and Guisnes, England had secretly 
agreed to throw over Francis and identiiy herself 
with the cause of Charles.' The sequel to the' Field 
of the Cloth of Gold ' is the battle of Pavia. 

■ &at4 Paptn, Jiilj U, 1630. 'HMdaofftTna^ between OhatleaV, 
uid Henry VIII.' 
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TBE REVOLT OF am THOMAS WTATT. 

In spite of all opposition and entreaties Mary, shortly 
after her acceesion to the throne, had resolved upon a 
marriage with her cousin Philip of Spain. It was in 
vain that the most trusted of her advisers implored 
her not to unite herself with the hated foreigner, but 
to share her crown with some English subject whose 
name and rank would appeal to and command the 
sympathies of her people. In vain France, through 
the delicate remonstrances of her polished envoy, De 
Noailles, hinted that such a match would inevitably 
tend to disturb the entente cordiale which then so 
happily existed between the courts of London and 
Paris. In vain the English nation, always moody 
and intolerant where its insular prejudices were con- 
cerned, loudly decried the alliance, and declared in 
sullen tones, boding future danger, that no Spaniard 
should meddle with their rule. Counsel and remon- 
strance were all futile to turn the stubborn middle- 
aged woman irom. her purpose, and the advisers of 
the crown, seeing that they were powerless to make 
her change her resolve, reluctantly gave their consent 
to the match. Mary had now arrived at a time of 
life when it was not probable that many offers of 
marriage from eligible suitors would fall to her lot 
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Thin, worn, with the yellow complexion of her mother, 
and painfully conacious of the lack of attractiona her 
sickly face and lean angular figure displayed, she, like 
most women svr le retour, tenaciously clung to the 
lover whom State policy compelled to kneel at her 
feet, and who, she felt sure, would be the last of his 
fascinating class that the matrimonial market could 
command for her acceptance. 

The question had been narrowed to this issue : 
it waa to be Philip or it was to be nobody. And 
so with the eager longings of an acrid and hyste- 
rical woman whose affections for years had been 
checked and pent up, she yielded all the treasures 
of her heart to the man whom political considera- 
tiona had selected, and vowed that she would have 
none other. Then, like many women who late 
in life are about to link their fate with a husband 
younger than themselves, she idealised the man, and 
piunted him in the glowing colours her fond imagina- 
tion depicted. To those who knew him, Philip was 
a prince of a cold and calculating disposition, utterly 
WMiting in principle, miserably mean where all ex- 
penditure was concerned, and, even in a lax age and 
among a loose people, was looked upon as notoriously 
immoral. To Mary he was, however, all that a loving 
woman could desire — a man of blameless life, a 
devoted son of the Church, endowed with talents 
which made his judgment conspicuous whenever it 
was exercised, brave, handsome, noble, generous. To 
Renard, the Spanlah ambassador, who knew the full 
value of an alliance between England and Spain, and 
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Trho had essayed all his arts to promote the match, 
she said, placing in his hand a small vellum parcel, 
* I have signed this parchment, by which I affiance 
myself in marrif^ to Philip, Prince of Spain, son erf" 
his Imperial Majesty Charles V. And I further give 
you, as representative of the Prince, my irrevocable 
promise ^at I will many him and none else.' 

If the course of true love seldom runs smooth, 
that of marriages of convenience rarely encounters 
much opposition from the immediate contracting 
parties. Philip, who was only anxious to avail 
himself of the revenues of England, would have 
married Mary had she been twice her age, and twice 
as plain. Once the ring placed upon her long, bony 
finger — how different from the beautiful hand of 
her sister Elizabeth ! — and himself controller of the 
receipts of the exchequer, it would be a matter of 
no great difficulty to invent some excuse which, by 
placing the Pyrenees between himself and the charms 
of his sour-visaged bride, would aUow him to ex- 
change the gloom and opposition of the London he 
hated for the gmety of his beloved Madrid. Therefore 
when the marriage settlements were being drawn up 
he gave his assent to all the conditions demanded of 
him, and empowered Renard to comply with such 
requests as the advisers of Mary suggested. The 
clauses to which the bride and bridegroom put their 
hands and seals were just and reasonable. The 
abstract of the agreement was as follows : ^ 

' 'Abatrsct of the Ttm^ of MarriBge.' Stati Papen, Foreijrn. 
Msrj, Jin.-Mu. 1554. No. 123. 
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' Ist. He to be intituled King during the matri- 
mony, but she to have the disposition of all benefices, 
&c. 

'2nd. She to be intituled to his dominions during 
the marriage. ' 

* 3rd. Her dowry, if she survives him, to be three 
score thousand pounds, after the value of forty groats, 
Flemish money. 

* 4th. The issue of her body, male or female, shall 
succeed in her kingdoms according to the laws of the 
same. 

' 5th. The Prince to leave to his eldest son, the 
Lord Charles [Don Carlos], and his heirs all his 
right ; his land notwithstanding to be liable to the 
Queen's dowry. And for want of issue in the Lord 
Charles, then the eldest son of this matrimony should 
succeed also in all his grandfather's titles. 

' 6th. If the Lord Charles should have issue, yet 
the Low Countries and Burgundy are reserved for 
the heir of this marriage, and to the other children 
convenient portions to be allotted out of this 
kingdom.' 

When the necessary preUminaries had beeu agreed 
upon the treaty was despatched to Brussels for ratifi- 
cation, and the conclusion of the proceedings was 
celebrated by high mass in the exquisite Norman 
chapel in the Tower. Wben the Host had been re- 
turned to its sacred repository Mary stood up, then 
walked to the altar and, kneeling down, declared 
before all assembled : 

' I take God to witness that I have not consented 
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to wed the Prince of Spain from any desire of ag- 
j;;randi8ement, or carnal affection ; but solely for the 
honour and profit of my kingdom, and the repoae 
and tranquillity of my eubjecte. Nor shall my mar- 
riage prevent me from keeping inviolably the oath I 
have made to the crown on the day of my coronation.' 
No Booner had the outside public ascertained that 
the marriage between Philip and Mary had been 
definitely settled than loud and ominous yvGK the 
murmurs of the people. In every county and at 
every market-town the subject was angrily discussed, 
and it was evident from the comments on these occa- 
sions which fell from the lips of both speakers and 
bystanders, that there only wanted opportunity and 
organisation for the a^tation to break out in open 
rebellion. These soon presented themselves. The 
leaders of the disaffected formed themselves into a 
confederacy, the object of which was to create a revolt 
throughout the country, depose the unpopular Mwy, 
and place in her stead the popular Princess Elizabeth. 
The Earl of Courtenay, who was to wed Elizabeth, was 
to travel west, where bia name and influence were 
all-potent, and rally the counties of Cornwall and 
Devonshire to the cause of Protestantism, and Eng- 
land for the English. The Duke of Suffolk, with his 
three brothers, Lord Thomas, Lord John, and Lord 
Leonard Grey, were to sow sedition in the midland 
counties. Sir James Crofts, who had been Deputy 
of Ireland, and was accustomed to the ways of agita- 
tion, was to stimulate revolt in the district of the 
Severn. Lastly, Sir Thomas Wyatt, the son of the 
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poet, a bold soldier, who had Been much service in the 
recent wars with France, but whose courage and 
ability were severely handicapped by his rash and 
headstrong disposition, was to raise Kent. These 
amingements completed, the forces assembled at 
Exeter, Brifltol, Warwick, and Maidstone were to 
march upon London, then &a disaffected as the other 
parts of the coiintry ; the citizens and soldiery would 
declare for the good cause, the Tower would fall an 
easy prey to the invaders, and Mary would either fly 
the realm, or of her own will transfer the crown to 
the head of her sister. ' It would be,' said Wyatt, 
' a bloodless revolt.' 

Such was the plan on paper. When it began to 
be put into execution obstacles occurred which, as is 
always the case, had not been anticipated. Courtenay 
was a craven, and at the last moment declined to go 
west to raise the standard of rebellion. Deprived 
of his inspiring presence, Devonshire and Cornwall, 
though sullen and seditious, yet refused to move or 
to take any active steps without orders from their 
acknowledged leader. The Duke of Sufiblk had 
ridden down into Warwickshire, and had met with a 
reception which, if not enthusiastic, was at least en- 
couraging ; but the midland farmers and their hinds 
were prudent men ; they would take pwl; in a general 
insurrection when it once openly declared itself, but 
they would not be the first to revolt and lead the van 
of rebellion. Sir James Crofts, busy in Wales, met 
with the same difficulty. The only man who had 
boldly shown his hand, who had permitted no 
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timorous reeiatance, who had auffered no delay, and 
who was resolved if the country was only waiting 
for a leader to come himself to the front, was the 
impetuous Wyatt. Dealing with an excitable and 
impulsive people, he had unfurled his standard at 
Maidstone, and the inflammahle Kentish men had 
come up from their ferme in hundreds, crying, 'A 
Wyatt! a Wyatt!' 'Down with the Spaniard ! ' 'No 
oreigner ! ' and ' Long life to the Princess Elizabeth ! ' 
Quitting Maidstone with some two thousand men, 
Wyatt marched to Rochester, where, through his 
ranks being swelled by deserters from the royal 
cause, the Castle easily fell into his hands, and he at 
once made himself master of the Medway. 

Meanwhile Mary had not been idle. Lack of 
courage had never been attributed to those in whose 
veins ran the hot, arrogant Tudor blood, and the 
Queen, whatever her faults, did not belie the bold 
race from which she sprang. Foiled in her attempt 
to obtain regiolar troops by her suspicious advisers, 
who did not know to what end she might apply the 
services of a trained soldiery, she appealed to the 
City of London, which answered her prayer by send- 
ing five hundred men, under the command of one 
Captain Bret, to her assistance. These levies were 
at once marched to Rochester by the Duke of Nor- 
folk, who enjoyed the fullest confidence of his 
sovereign, and who had been appointed generalissimo 
of the forces to resist the rebels. On arriving at 
Gravesend the Duke resolved not to delay his attack, 
but forthwith to lay siege to Rochester Castle, and 
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deal out to its traitorouB defenders the punishment 
they 80 richly deserved. Limbering up hie artillery, 
he gave orders for the City bands to advance npon the 
bridge. No sooner had the word of command issued 
irom hie Hps than Captain Bret drew his sword, and 
placing himself in front of the London volunteers, 
cried out, ' Masters, we go about to fight against our 
native countrymen of England and our friends in a 
quarrel unrightful and partly wicked, for they, con- 
sidering the great and manifold mysteries which are 
like to &11 upon us if we shall be under the rule of 
the proud Spaniards or strangers, are here assembled 
to make resistance of the coming in of him or his 
fevourers ; and for that they know right well that if 
we should be under their subjection they would, as 
slaves and villains, spoil as of our goods and lands, 
ravish our wives before our faces, and deflower our 
daughters in our presence, have now for the avoiding 
of so great mischiefs and inconveniences likely to light 
not only upon themselves but on every of us and 
the whole realm, taken upon them now, in time 
before his coming, this their enterprise, against which 
I think no English heart ought to say, much less by 
fighting to withstand them. Wherefore I and these 
[his troops] will spend our blood in the quarrel of 
this worthy captain Master Wyatt and other gentle- 
men here assembled.'^ 

At the conclusion of this speech loud were the 
cries of ' A Wyatt ! a Wyatt I ' and the Londoners 

' ra< ChromcU of Qu«m Jmt, edited by J. G. NicboU, F.SA. 
Camden Society. 
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waved l^eir caps in the air aa a signal to the rebels 
in the Castle. Hereupon Wyatt, accompanied by 
several of his partisans, rode out on the bridge and 
cried aloud, ' So many as will come and tarry with us 
shall be welcome.' In reply to this inTitation, ' all 
the Londoners, part of the guard, and more than 
three parte of the retinue, went into the camp of the 
Kentish men.' Norfolk had no alternative but to 
hurry back to London with the news of the desertion 
of his men. ' At this discomfiture,' we are told,' ' the 
duke lost eight pieces of brass, with all other munition 
and ordnance, and himsdf, with the Earl of Ormond 
and othera, fled to London. You should have seen 
some of the guard come home, their coats turned, all 
rtdned, without arrows or string in their bows, or 
swords, in very strange wise, which discomfiture, like 
as it was a heartsore and very displeasing to the 
Queen and Council, even so it was almost no less 
joyous to the Londoners and most part of all others.' 

So unexpected an addition to his ranks encour- 
aged Wyatt to further efforts. Cowling Castle, the 
seat of Lord Cobhara, who was hesitating between 
the royal cause and rebellion, was stormed and taken, 
and its owner carried off prisoner. This feat accom- 
plished, the rebels marched to Gravesend ; there they 
halted the night, and on the following day reached 
Dartford. 

The situation of Mary was now fraught with no 
little danger. She saw that she was practically 
deserted, and had to mdntain her cause alone. Her 

■ Th* C/ironiale of Quem Jom. 
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advisers, who had strenuously opposed her marriage, 
now coldly told her that the evils they had predicted 
had come to pass. They could do nothing to help 
her, for when a sovereign set the wishes of a nation 
at defiance, of what avail, they asked, was the help 
of a few individuals? It was useless agun to appeal 
to the City, for it was evident that the Londoners 
sympathised with the revolt ; she had no money, she 
had no troops. She had, they suggested, only two 
courses open before her. She could abandon all idea 
of the Spanish marriage, and thus reconcile herself 
with her subjects, or she could carry out her resolve 
to marry Philip of Spmn, and have to look to 
Flemings and a Spanish soldiery to support her 
determination. IS Wyatt marched upon London and 
the City declared in his &vour, she would have to 
beat a hasty retreat, and her life even would be in 
jeopardy. 

In reply, Mary, with all the tenacity of an en- 
amoured elderly spinster, vowed that nothing would 
induce her to throw over the man of her choice. 
She would be dethroned first; aye, she would rather 
prefer death than such an Ignoble repudiation. Still 
she thought a third course presented itself, and she 
hastened to avail herself of it. She was ignorant 
'of what might be in store for her in the future, but 
in her present hour of difflpulty she wanted time 
above all things. She wanted time to plan, to 
organise, to scheme for succour, and at all hazards 
she wanted time to hinder Wyatt fix)m marching 
upon London. She summoned Sir Edward Hastings, 
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the Master of the Horse, and Sir Thomas Comwallis 
to her presence, and bade them hasten with all speed 
to Dartford to hold an interview with Wyatt. She 
wished to know, she said, of what grievances he 
complained, and if it were in her power she would 
have them redressed. To prevent mistakes she drew 
up, in her own hand, fuU instructions as to the course 
to be adopted in dealing with Wyatt. They ran thus : 

' First, they shall repair to the place where Wyatt 
with others be assembled. At their coming they shall 
say to the stud Wyatt aloud, to him and such other 
gentlemen as be with him, in such wise as follows : 

* First, that we do not a little marvel that they 
bang bom our subjects, and bound to the laws of this 
our realm, have, contrary to the same, enterprised to 
riuse our people and levy war without our commission. 
We do understand that they pretend to be and con- 
tinue our true subjects, and that tiiey have assembled 
our people for the empechement of the marriage con- 
cluded between us and our dear cousin the Prince of 
Spwi, alleging the same to tend to the prejudice of 
the commonwealth of this our realm. 

' If this be the cause and none other, our counsel- 
lors shall reply that, albeit it were their and every 
good subject's part, rather by humble petition to make 
suit unto us for the obtaining of any their reasonable 
desires than by force of arms to stir our people against 
as, yet, forasmuch as we have hitherto always pre- 
ferred the benefit of our commonwealth before any our 
own cause, and being first married to our realm do 
not mean by our second marriage anyways to hinder 
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or prejudice the state of our stad realm, or the com- 
monwealth of our subjects of the same, we will be con- 
tent to appoint such personages as shall be fit for the 
purpose to commune with them upon their device and 
meaning. And i^ thereupon, it shall by any probable 
reason appear unto us that the said marriage, which 
we take to be both honourable and beneficial to us and 
our said realm, be either not fit to go forwards or else 
to be otherwise provided for than is ah^ady ordered, 
we will not refuse to give ear unto any such reason- 
able motion in this part as may be to the benefit and 
surety of our s^d realm and loving subjects. 

' Finally, because the said Wyatt and others with 
him may perchance pretend other reasons or argu- 
ments for the m^tenance of this unnatural stir and 
commotion than may be well remembered by us, our 
pleasure is that our said counsellors, both in their 
answer to them and in their persuasion, use their ac- 
customed wisdom and discretion, travelling by the 
best ways they may to dissuade and stay their further 
proceedings in this sort.' ^ 

Wyatt was, however, too wary a soldier to be easily 
entrapped. He received the envoys of his sovereign 
with all courtesy, and patiently listened to the remarks 
they had to offer. Then he replied. He denied that 
he had acted the part of a traitor. He had gathered 
his men together in order to prevent the kingdom 
fix)m Ijeing overrun witli strangers, which would 



Hary, Jan. 1654. 'A memoriBi givea 
to OUT trnstj and veil-beloved couuMllon Sir Edward HAstings, Koight, 
Master of our Hone, and Sir Thomas ComwallyB, Knight.' 
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inevitably happen if the Spanish match were to take 
place. Most gladly would he confer with the Coun- 
cil on the matter, but he would be trusted rather than 
trust. ' I will treat with whomBoever her Majesty 
desires,' he said, ' but in surety of good faith I must 
have delivered to me the custody of the Tower of 
London, and the person of the Queen ; also three 
members of the Council mast place themselves in my 
hands as hostages.' 

The Spanish Ambassador informs us how these 
demands were received. 

' The reply of Wyatt,' writes Renard ^ to the Em- 
peror Charles V., anxiously watching the course of 
events &om his palace at Brussels, ' was that he de- 
sired to be entrusted with the command of the Tower 
of London, and at the same time with the person of 
the Queen, in order to furnish her with better counsel 
than that which was supplied her by her present ad- 
visers. Three members of the Council were also to 
be placed in his hands as hostages, imd as a pledge 
that the Protestant religion would be restored. These 
conditions were discussed by the Council, and the 
Queen was advised to appeal to the people. Last 
Thursday, at two o'clock of the afternoon, her Majesty, 
escorted by the members of her Council, her guards, 
and several gentlemen, among whom was Courtenay, 
came to the spot where the people were assembled [it 
was at the Guildhall]. There she declared to her 
subjects that the ends she had always put before her, 

■ TVoHteiytti. At the Itocord Office. BruAaeU, Feb. G, 1664, 
■ Rensrd to the Emperor,' 
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ever since her accession to the throne, had been to 
administer justice and to keep the country in unity, 
peace, and liberty. But the rebel Wyatt, under pre- 
test that she has married his Highness of Spain, had 
taken up arms ag^st her and created disaffection 
throughout the country. His reply, however, had 
clearly showed that he turned at obtaining the crown 
and tyrannising over the people. As to her marriage,' 
continued Renard, indulging in one of the most un- 
blushing of diplomatic lies, ' it had been entered into 
by the advice of her Council for the good and safety 
of the realm, and not to gratify any particular affec- 
tion on her part. The rebel Wyatt was now nearing 
London, and she wished to know if her people would 
act as good subjects and maint^ her cause and defend 
her against such a rebel. She was prepared to live 
and die amongst them, and to preserve their rights 
with all her force. The rebellion did not merely 
affect her but themselves — ^their fortunes, honour, and 
the safe keeping of their wives and children. Let 
them act as good subjects and she would act as agood 
Queen. Thus she spoke, and her words were so win- 
ning that all the people cried out with a loud voice 
that they would die in her service, and throwing up 
their caps in the air in token of their loyalty, groaned 
at Wyatt as a traitor.' 

Mary had certainly proved herself a match for her 
foe. She had thrown herself upon tiie sympathies of 
her people, and the innate loyalty of the English had 
at once responded to her appeal. She was helpless 
and unprotected, her enemy was marching upon her 
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capital; surely, Bhe said, her subjects would not now 
desert her! She was their lawful Queen, and would 
they allow a rebel to subdue the lawa to his wUl and 
suffer rascals and forlorn persons to make general 
havoc and spoil? As to her contemplated marriage, 
she would summon a parliament, and the matter would 
be considered in all its bearings. She trusted, she 
cried, amid the cheers of the crowd, her people, and 
she was sure her confidence would not be misplaced. 
Her hopes were realised. Men were freely enlistiKl 
to protect the crown ; there was no lack of money ; 
and the City again came forward with volunteers and 
supplies. At the same time Mary took every precau- 
tion to avoid hurting the feelings of her subjects. She 
avoided the society of Renard, and she advised several 
of the Spaniards who were attached to the embassy to 
quit the kingdom. Towards the beginning of the last 
year certain Ambassadors — Egmont, de Lalaing, de 
Couriferes, de Montmorency, and Philip Nigri — had 
been despatched by Charles V, as special envoys to 
treat of the approaching marriage. These high per- 
sonages Mary now recommended to return to Flanders; 
their numbers, she wisely remarked, were too small to 
be of service in the hour of danger, yet large enough 
to irritate her subjects by their presence ; she wculd 
only be content when they had exchanged the Thames 
for the Scheldt. Meanwliile she stationed before the 
doors of the Imperial envoys a guard of thirty men. 
Kor were these distinguished diplomatists loth to take 
their departure. They feared that if Wyatt were vic- 
torious, London, which was full of ' une infinite de 
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hannis, heretiqms, komicide-s, et autres malfaiteurs de 
toutes nations y refugies,' would rise against the inhabi- 
tants and a general massacre ensue.^ Finding some 
Flemish shipping at anchor below London Bridge, 
they went on board and were soon safely at rest in the 
port of Antwerp. 

In spite, however, of the revived loyalty of the 
English people, the situation to Mary was still full of 
danger. Wyatt had quitted Uartford with two thou- 
sand men, and was marching etraight upon London. 
Before he halted his troops upon the broken ground 
which intervenes between Woolwich and Blacfeheath, 
his ranks had been swelled by a large following drawn 
from the yeomen of Kent, Surrey, and Middlesex, who 
were anxious to come to close quarters with the hated 
Spaniard, and whose cries of ' A Wyatt ! a Wyatt ! ' 
and ' Out with the foreigner ! ' were taken up by the 
sailors at Greenwich and re-echoed by the shipping 
up the river till they burst forth in ominous cheers 
and groans below London Bridge. Wyatt was now 
but six miles from Westminster, and it was feared 
that his nearer approach to the capital would be the 
signal for a general rising of the disaffected London 
citizens. The Queen was in the Tower, anxious, but 
calm and collected. Several members of the Council 
entered her apartment, and implored her before it was 
too late to take boat and fly. She sent for Renard 
and asked for his advice. He bade her, unless she 
wished to lose her crown, not to stir from London. 
Her departure would lead at once to a revolt in her 

' Tramcriptt, Fob. G, lHHi. 
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capital, the Tower would be attacked 'and captured, 
the vile heretics would fall upon the priests, and 
Elizabeth would to a certainty be proclaimed queen. 
' Things,' he said, ' must corae to a worse pass before 
she resolved upon abandoning her position.' ' Pem- 
broke and Clinton, who commanded the Royal troops, 
were of the same opinion, and assured their sovereign 
that in the forthcoming struggle 'God would give her 
the victory. Their advice was accepted, and every 
precaution adopted to oppose the advance of the rebels. 
Pembroke and Clinton drew up their cavalry and in- 
fantry on the fields in front of St. James's, in&ntry 
were massed together at Finsbury, the guns of the 
Tower were loaded, and were prepared to open upon 
Southwark. Wyatt was proclaimed a traitor, and a 
large reward offered for his capture dead or alive. A 
free pardon was also granted to all who would desert 
his cause. 

These measures failed to deter the Kentish leader 
from his purpose. As he came up on the Surrey side, 
intending to march his men over London Bridge, the 
guns fi-om the White Tower opened fire upon him, 
but without effect. London Bridge was, however, 
impassable. At the approach of Wyatt orders hnd 
been issued by the mayor and sheriffs for the draw- 
bridge, which was in the middle of the bridge, to be 
cut down, the bridge gates to be closed, and every 
man to shut in his shop (which in those days lined 
London Bridge on either side), to put on his harness, 

' IVowtrifrf*. ' Renard to (he Emperor,' Feb. 8, 1664. 
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and t» stand at his door ready to resist any attack 
that might be made. ' Then,' writes the dironicler,^ 
' sliould ye have seen taking in wares of the stalls 
in most hasty manner ; there was running up and 
down in every place for weapons and harness ; aged 
men were astonished, many women wept for fear ; 
children and maids ran into their houses shutting 
the doors for fear ; much noise and tumult was 
everywhere ; so terrible and fearful at the first 
was Wyatt and his array's coming to the most 
part of the citizens, who were seldom or never 
wont before to hear or have any such invasions to 
their city.' 

Finding I^ondon Bridge an obstacle not to be sur- 
mounted, Wyatt marched his men up Kent Street, and 
so by St. George's Church entered Southwark with- 
out encountering any resistance. Here he was joined 
by several of the volunteers of Lord William Howard, 
who deserting the Royal cause went over to the side 
of the Kentish men. After three days spent in con- 
sidering how to effect his entrance into London, 
Wyatt resolved to march towards Kingston Bridge, 
there cross the river, then retrace his steps and make 
his attack upon the capital. Before quitting South- 
wark he paid his soldiers their wages and, issued a 
proclamation that if any of his men owed anything to 
any person in the borough he would see that it was 
paid. ' But,' we are told, ' there was none complained ; 
the inhabitants said that there was never men behaved 

> The C/inMtelt of Qufeii Jane. 
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themselves so honestly as his company did there for 
the time of their abode.' ' 

By nightfall Kingston Bridge was reached. The 
bridge had been broken by the Queen's party, and 
the timbers were blockmg up the river. Several 
soldiers plunged into the stream, and by the aid of 
the floating rafters swam to the opposite side, loosened 
the boats that were moored there, and before morning 
Wyatt and his troops had been safely rowed across. 
Lacking victuals the rebel leader pressed forward the 
same day and reached Knightsbridge, where he halted 
for the night. His arrival was anticipated and defen- 
sive measures had at once been adopted. The cavalry 
were drawn up at St. James's, the infantry were 
nnder arms at Charing Cross, at Westminster there 
was a strong guard, whilst St. Paul's Churchyard 
was stored with armoury ready to be despatched, if 
wanted, either to the Tower or Charing Cross. Upon 
the first onset success favoured the arms of Wyatt. 
At Charing Cross the Royal troops were forced to 
fall back before the vigour of his charge, and the 
rebels passed Temple Bar and Fleet Street with-^iit 
opposition, until they were checked by the barriere at 
Ludgate. Here for the first time matters looked 
serious. Lord William Howard refused the rebels 
admittance, the citizens, on whom the Kentish men 
had so fondly relied, showed no signs of rising, and 
Wyatt, mortified and disheartened, sat him down at 
the Belle Sauvage gate to consider his position. He 
could not advance, yet in his rear were the Royal troops 

' The Chronick of Qutm Jiini. 
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now galloping along the narrow uneven roadway of tlie 
Strand in hot pursuit. What course was he to adopt ? 
He resolved upon beating a retreat and cutting his 
way through the cavalry of Pembroke, in the hope 
that he might reach the open fields at Knightsbridge. 
It was a terrible alternative, and before his men 
had fought their way back to Temple Bar he eaw 
that escape was useless. He was surroimded by 
cavalry, and behind the troopers were the infantry 
that had marched up from Charing Cross. William 
Harvey, the herald at arms, came up to him and 
said : ' Master Wyatt, you were best by my counsel 
to yield. You see this day has gone against you, 
and in resisting you can get no good, but be the 
death of all these your soldiers, to your great peril 
of Boul. Perchance you may find the Queen mer- 
ciful, and the rather if you stint so great a blood- 
shed as is like here to be.' ' If I shall needs yield,' 
cried Wyatt, almost cowed by the situation in which 
he found himself — though his men were ready to 
fight to the death — ' I will yield me to a gentleman.' 
But before the remark had well nigh i.ssued from his 
lips he was seized by Sir Maurice Berkeley and taken 
prisoner. The capture of their chief led to a brief 
resistance by the Kentish men, but the rebels were 
soon overpowered and their ringleaders fell an easy 
prey to the captains of the Royal forces. ' Thus,' 
wrote Renard to his master, ' the Lord gave tlie 
victory to her Majesty, with only the loss of two 
men and three wounded, which is evidently a miracle.' 
On the side of the rebels some forty men were killed. 
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At five o'clock in the evening of the day which 
had been so fetal to his interests, Wyatt, with several 
of his corapaniona, was brought by water to the 
Tower. Ab he passed under the fix)wiung portals of 
Traitor's Gate he was greeted by Sir Philip Deny, 
who helped the prisoners to alight, with the worde, 
' Go, traitor ! there was never such a traitor in Eng- 
l»nd ! ' Wyatt fiercely turned upon his accuser. ' I 
am no tr^tor,' he said ; ' I would thou should well 
know thou art more tnutor than I ; and it is not the 
part of an honest man to call rae so.' Then he 
walked up the steps and was received by Sir John 
Bridges, the Lieutenant of the Tower. His reception 
foreshadowed the treatment that was to follow. ' Oh, 
thou villain and unhappy traitor ! ' cried Sir John, shak- 
ing his prisoner by the collar, and alluding to the fact 
thul Wyatt had been implicated in the conspiracy to 
place Jane Grey on the throne but had been pardoned, 
' how couldst thou find in thy heart to work such 
detestable treasonto the Queen's majesty, who, being 
thy most gracious sovereign lady, gave thee thy 
life and living once already, although thou didst 
before this time bear arms in the field against her ? 
And now to make such a great and most traitorous 
stir, giving her battle to her marvellous trouble an^l 
fright. And if it was not that the law must justly 
pass upon thee, I would strike thee through with my 
dagger.' To whom Wyatt, looking grimly upon the 
Lieutenant, thus curtly made answer, ' It is no mys- 
tery now.' He was then conducted to the dungeons 
below the Tower, and was confined, if report speaks 
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correctly, in the cell called ' Little Ease,' there to 
await the masked executioner and the heading-block. 

With the leading rebels safely imprisoned the 
dangers of the revolt were passed, and Mary was 
more firmly placed upon her throne than ever. She 
at once wrote to the father of her future husband, 
the Emperor Charles, who had always taken a keen 
interest in her affairs, regretting the hasty departure 
of those envoys who had come purposely to treat of 
her marriage. 

' Monseigneur,' she wrote,* ' I am exceedingly dis- 
pleased that the rebels of my kingdom should have 
caused the departure of your ambassadors accredited 
to my court in such haste, and fear that they can 
give you but little news of what has lately passed. 
But as it has pleased God that the rebels were com- 
pelled to discover their traitorous designs before 
being ripe, and that now most of them are in prison 
or have fled the kingdom, I hope my affairs will be 
placed on a firmer footing, and that the alliance 
entered into with his Highness the Prince, my cousin, 
n:ay be concluded. The swift punishment which has 
attended upon this rebellion will purge the realm 
of all such foes, as your Majesty will hear from my 
loyal and well-loved Lord Fitzwater, the bearer of 
this letter, who will inform you of the victory God 
has granted me, and why, owing to the hasty depar- 
ture of your ambaesadors, no reply has been returned 
to the letters they delivered me. He is also instruc- 
ted to inform your Majesty with what pleasure your 

' Traiucriptt. London, Feb. 11, 1654. 
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correspondence is received by me, and how great is 
my gratitude for the service and friendship displayed 
to me by you. To your ambassador resident here I 
am under deep obligations ; hia presence and counsel 
have been a great consolation to me in my late 
troubles. Praying the Creator to grant yonr Majesty 
a long life and perfect health, 

' Yonr very humble daughter, sister, and cousin, 
'Mast.' 

And now, during the next few weeks, the axe of 
the headsman and the ropes of the gibbets were busy, 
launching all who were in any way connected with 
the late rebellion into eternity. 'At every corner,' 
said tbe French ambassador, ' the eye meets nothing 
but the vile sight of hanging men.' Wyatt had his 
execution deferred in the hope that certain precious 
State secrets might be drawn from his lips by the 
prouJise of pardon. Renard had throughout the 
rebellion been doing his utmost to poison the mind 
of Mary against her sister. He had assured the 
(^ueen that, so long as the Princess Elizabeth 
was at large, agitation and revolt would ever be 
making themselves felt. Certain suspicious circum- 
stances had, too, supported his arguments. Elizabeth, 
during the recent rebellion, had been discovered to 
be in close communication with France — no friend to 
the cause of Mary. A letter written by Wyatt to 
her had also fallen into the hands of the Council ; nay 
more, the rebel leader himself, unmanned by the 
terrors of the scaffold, had sought to purchase dear 
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life by implicating the Princesa in the late conspiracy. 
He had revealed nothing very definite, it is true, in his 
forced confessions, bat still enough to induce a jealous 
sovereign to issue orders for the confinement of the 
suspected person. Elizabeth was then at Ashbridge, 
and Sir Henry Bedingfield was instructed to bring 
her to Whitehall. On her arrival at the palace Mary 
refused to see her, and the imhappy girl underwent 
a rigorous examination at the hands of the Couceil. 
She admitted having entered into a private correspon- 
dence with France, but expressed the utmost abhor- 
rence of Wyatt's proceedings, and vowed she knew 
nothing of them. She was ordered to be committed 
to the Tower. The day before that dread sentence 
was to be carried out — for a .cell in the Tower was 
often the half-way house to that Tower Green upon 
which but three weeks since the Lady Jane Grey had 
met her doom — Elizabeth sat down before her guards 
in her vigilantly watched apartment, and wrote to 
her obdurate sister. The letter lies before me, penned 
in a round, bold, boyish hand, every stroke firm and 
distinct — a letter written without hesitation or altera- 
tion. However humble and piteous are its contents, 
there is no sign of timidity in the drawing up of this 
pleading epistle. 

' If any ever did try this olde saying,' she wrote,' 
* that a kinge's worde was more than another man's 
othe [oath], I most humbly beseche your Majestie to 

■ StaU Papen, Domatte. Mmj, Mm. 16, 1654. [Endorsed by Lord 
Coke, 'Quean Eliubeth, my dear SoTerpign'e, lett«r to Queen Mary in 
vmnilu.'] The letter is written -without any atops, but, to assist tlie 
reader, I have punctuated it. 
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verefie it in me, and to remember your last promis, 
and my last demaunde, that I be not condemned 
without answer and due proof; wiche it semes that 
now I am. For that without cause provid, I am, by 
your counsel, from you commanded to go unto the 
Tower, a place more wonted for a false traitor than a 
tru subject, wiche thogth [though] I knowe I deserve 
it not, yet in the face of al this realme aperes that it 
is provid ; wiche I pray Grod I may dy the shame- 
fullist dethe that ever any died, afore I may mene 
[mean] any suche thinge. And to this present hower 
I protest afor God (who shal juge my trueth) what- 
soever malice shal devis, that I never practised, con- 
ciled [concealed] nor consented to anythinge that 
migth [might] be prejudicial to your parson [person] 
any way, or daungerous to the State by any mene. 
And therefor I humbly beseche your Majestie to let 
me answer afore your selfe and not suffer me to trust 
your counselors ; yea, and that afore I go to the 
Tower (if it be possible), if not, afor I be further 
condemned. Howbeit I trust assuredly your High- 
ness wyl give me leve to do it afore I go ; for that 
thus shamefully I may not be cried out on as now I 
shal be, yea, and without cause. Let consciens move 
your Highness to take some bettar way with me than 
to make me be condemned in all men's eigth [sight] 
afore my desert knowen. 

' Also I must humbly beseche your Highness to 
pardon this my boldnes wiche innocencey procures 
me to do, together with hope of your natural kindnis. 
wiche I trust wyl not se [see] me cast awaj' without 
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desert, wiche, what it is, I wold desier no more of 
God but that yoa truly knewe; wiche things I 
thinke and beleve you shal never by report knowe 
unles by yourself you hire [hear]. I have horde 
[heard] in my time of many cast away for want 
of comminge to the presence of ther Prince ; and 
in late days I barde my lord of Somerset say that 
if bis brother had bin sufferd to speke with him 
he had never eufferd; but the perswasione -wer 
made to him bo gret [great] that he waa brogth 
[brought] in belefe that he coulde not live safely 
if the Admiral lived, and that made him give his 
consent to hie dethe.^ Thogth [though] thes par- 
sons ar not to be compared to your Majestie, yet I 
pray God as ivel [evil] perswasions perswade not one 
sistar again the other, and al for that she have barde 
false report and not harkene [hearkened] to thetrueth 
knowen. Therefor ons [once] Hgsiu kniling [kneel- 
ing] with bumblenes of my hart, bicauBe 1 am not 
sufferd to bow the knees of my body, I humbly crave 
to speke with your Highness, wiche I wolde not be so 
bold to desier if I knewe not my selfe most clere as I 
knowe my eelfe most tru. And as for the traitor 
Wiat, he migth [might] paraventur [peradventure] 
writ me a lettar, but on my faithe 1 never receved 
any irom him ; and as for the copie of my lettar sent 
to the Frenche kinge I pray God confound me eter- 
nally if ever I sent him word, message, token, or 

' ' My lord of Somerwt ' wu protoctor and lord treiuurer i □ the lelfpi 
of Edward VI., to whom be ww maternal uncle ; 'the ndiuirar waa 
Iiord UeymouT of Sudkjre, hia jrouutcer brothtir, who was beheaded lor 
aiming at the proteclurate and for aspiring tu ibe lieiid of iiUiztibeth, 
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lettar by any raenea, and to tliis my tniith I wil 
stande iq to my dethe. 

' I humbly crave but only one worde of answer 
from your selfe. 

' Your Highness most faithful subject that hath 
bine from me the beginninge and wyl be to my end. 
' Elizabeth.' 

To this letter no answer was vouchsafed. The 
nest morning Elizabeth was lodged in the Tower. 
As the barge rested against the steps of Traitor's 
Gate for its unhappy passenger to alight, she cried to 
the soldiers who were on guard at the entrance of the 
Tower — ' Good people, bear me witness ! I come in 
as no traitor, but as true a woman to the Queen's 
majesty as any is now living ; and thereon will I take 
death,' Her imprisonment was but of a few weeks' 
duration. The evidence proffered by "Wyatt agwnst 
Iier had been withdrawn by the terrified rebel as soon 
as his manhood had been restored him, and he fully 
acquitted her of any participation in the late insurrec- 
tion. It was in vain that Renard, who was ever assur- 
ing Mary that as long as the head of Elizabeth was 
spared, treason and heresy would be rife within the 
kingdom, himself visited the dungeons of the Tower 
and promised the reliel that if he confessed matters 
suflSciently compromising to the Princess his life 
would be spared, Wyatt surlily replied that be had 
nothing to reveal, and that the Lady Elizabeth was 
guiltless of all connection with his rismg. His life had 
been spared by the Council so long as it had been 
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hoped that damaging statements might be wrung 
from him ; now that he had nothing to disclose, or 
waa resolved upon disclosing nothing, there was no 
reason, ministers said, why the wretch should not be 
sent to share the same fate as his followers. The 
Lieutenant of the Tower was ordered to have him 
carried to the Tower Hill, and there to see him be- 
headed on the ensuing Wednesday, April 11, 1oj4. 
Romance has asserted that Wyatt was put to the 
rack, and when in the Tower was confronted with 
Elizabeth, before whom, awed by her majestic air of 
indignation, he withdrew all his damaging charges. 
History possesses no evidence for either of these 
assertions. 

At the appointed day Wyatt was led up the steps 
of his dungeon and, for the first time since his capture 
at Temple Bar, breathed the fresh air of heaveu. He 
was dressed in the same clothes which he wore on his 
first passing under the spokes of Traitor's Gate — ' a 
shirt with sleeves very fair, tmd thereon a velvet 
cassock and a yellow lace, with the windlass of his 
dag hanging thereon, and a pair of boots on his legs : 
on his head he had a fair bat of velvet with broad 
lace about it.' In his hands he held a book. At the 
garden pale, hard by the Lieutenant's lodgings, which 
separated Tower Green from the ominous Hill, he 
took leave of the secretary, one Master Bourne. ' I 
pray you, sir,' said the condemned, ' pray for me, and 
be a mean to the Queen for my poor wife and children ; 
and if it might have pleased her Grace to have granted 
me my life, I would have trusted to have done her 
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Buch good service as should have well recompensed 
mine offence ; but since not. I beseech God have 
mercy on me.' To the which Bourne made no 
answer. Supported by two attendants, Wyatt then 
walked towards the Hill, which, save the guarded 
place where stood the heading-block and the upright 
form of the masked executioner, was thronged with 
spectators. Not a cheer or a prayer, such is the 
fickleness of mob popularity, in his behalf rent the 
air ; the only cry that arose was ' Long live Queen 
Mary ! ' Six weeks ago it was ' A Wyatt ! a Wyatt ! ' 
' Down with the bastard ! ' ' Away with the foreigner ! ' 
and the rest of it. But treason to be popular must 
at least be successful ; at the first sign of failure, 
loyalty, or in other words self-interest, revives. 

On ascending the scaffold Wyatt faced the crowd 
and spoke as follows : ' Good peoiile, I am come pre- 
sently here to die, being thereunto lawfully and wor- 
thily condemned, for I have sorely offended against 
Grod and the Queen's majesty, and am sorry therefore. 
I trust G«i hath forgiven and taken His mercy upon 
me. I beseech the Queen's majesty also of forgive- 
ness.' ' She hath forgiven you already,' said Weston, 
the priest appointed to attend upon the prisoner at 
hia last hour. ' Glad I am of it,' said Wyatt. ' And 
now,' he continued, ' let every man beware how he 
taketh anything in hand against the higher powers. 
Unless God be prosperable to his purpose it will 
never take good effect or success, and thereof ye may 
now learn of me. And I pray God I may be the 
last example in this place for that or any other like. 
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And whereas it is said abroad that I should accuse 
my Lady Elizabeth's grace, it is not so. Good 
people, I assure you I have confessed before the 
Queen's majesty's honourable Council all those that 
took part with me and were privy of the conspiracy ; 
but ae for my Lady Elizabeth, here I take it upon my 
death that she never knew of the conspiracy nor of 
my first rising ; and, as touching any fault that is 
laid to her charge, I cannot accuse her. God I take 
in witness, and this is most true.' 

Then, without more talk be turned him and put 
off his doublet and untrussed his points. Stripped to 
his shirt he knelt down on the straw, prayed silently 
for a brief space, then with his own hands doubled 
the handkerchief around his eyes and placed bis head 
on the block. He gave the signal by lifting up bis 
hands, and at one stroke bis head was severed from 
his body. ' Then,' writes oiu" chronicler, ' was he 
forthwith quartered upon the scaffold, and the next 
day his quarters set at divers places, and his head 
upon a stake upon the gallows beyond St. James's. 
"Which his head, aa is reported, remiuned not there 
ten days imstolen away.' 

A few weeks after his execution Elizabeth was 
released finm the Tower, and placed under the sur- 
veillance of Sir Henry Bedingfield at Woodstock. 
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REJECTED ADDRE88E8. 

What a itTangB thing is man, and vhat a Btnnger 

la woman ! — What a whirlpool ia her bead, 
And what a whirlpool full of depth and danger 

Is all the leat about bet t Whether wed 
Or widow, maid, or mother, she can change her 
Mind like the wind ; whatever she has said 

Or done, ia light to what she'll say or do ; 

The oldest thing on record, and yet new. 

It would be difficult to find in the annals of histoiy 
the mgn of any one sovereign which has aflForded 
more opportunitiea for the bias of the advocate, the^ 
malice of the chronicle-monger, and the enthusiasm 
of the admirer than that of Elizabeth, Queen of 
England. Not a single incident in the life of Queen 
Bess, not a letter that she wrote, not a counsel that 
she gave, not a friend she favoured, not an enemy she 
persecuted, but has been recorded, commented upon, 
distorted, and perhaps too well remembered. Sober 
historians have exhausted their industry to prove 
that she was one of the greatest of women and 
noblest of rulers ; whilst other writers equally sober, 
and equally devoted to research for its own sake, 
have come to the conclusion that she was the most 
overrated of sovereigns, a vain, peevish, old fribble, 
and a true daughter of Anne Boleyn — in short, no 
better than she should be. Men learned in all the 
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sobtleties of legal speculation and accustomed to 
weigh evidence have spent their days in accumulating 
materials which justify or condemn her conduct with 
regard to the ill-fated beauty of her time, the bride 
of Damley. EconomistB and lovers of statistics have 
searched amid musty Exchequer documents and 
Household Books to inform us what was the annual 
expenditure of the great queen : how much she spent 
upon the little side dishes which tickled her some- 
what capricious palate, how many wax candles she 
burnt, how much (not very much) she gave away in 
charity, what satins and velvets and lace she bought, 
what frocks she wore, and what was the extent of the 
imperial wardrobe at the time of her death. Dryas- 
dusts have pored over the notes of forgotten con- 
temporaries to draw up lists of the country houses 
she visited, the halting-places which arrested her 
progress, and the memorials of her stay which she 
planted. 

We know how and with whom she flirted, 
whose ears she boxed, what stolen interviews she 
accorded, what letters she wrote and received ; we 
know all about her vanity, her love of admiration, 
her trick of incessantly fishing for compliments, her 
miserable meannesses, and bow very naughty was 
the language she often employed when in one of her 
fits of temper. Nothing about her has been too 
petty or too sacred to escape the inquisitiveness of 
modem research. And now a distinguished foreign 
man of letters comes upon the scene to tell a thrice- 
told tale of the projects which were set on foot by 
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that miserable creature the queen-mother of France, 
to tempt the warm yet self-contained daughter of 
bluff King Hal into marriage.' 

It cannot be said that Count de la Ferriere has 
added much to the matter already possessed by the 
historical student. When a field has been well gleaned 
by early arrivals there is seldom anything of note left 
for a late comer. After the issue of the volumes of 
State Papers edited by the oflScials of the Record 
OflSce, the investigations of Mr. Froude, and the 
publication of the transcripts of vmous archives 
made by foreign Governments, it is scarcely possible 
for any recent writer upon the reign of Elizabeth to 
furnish uB with many important discoveries. M. de 
la Ferriere has, however, done a useful work in 
bringing together in a small portable volume mate- 
rials not easily accessible to the ordinary reader, 
touching a very interesting negotiation in our domestic 
history; and though his researches among original 
manuscripts have not been rewarded with the deserts 
his industry should command, he has still been able 
to throw here and there some new light upon the 
question which has engaged hie labours. To this 
new light let us try to give additional lustre from 
our own reading upon the subject. 

During the earlier years of Elizabeth upon the 
throne no subject more exercised the mind of the 
advisers of the Crown than that of the succession. 
If the Queen would but marry, and, in the ordinary 

' Xm Prrfj'l* de Mirriaffr de Ui Reine Etitabelh, par H. da U Ferriere. 
Calmann \A\y. P&rn, 1»82. 
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course of things, present the nation with an heir, all 
would be well ; the pretensionB of Mary Stuart would 
no longer be dangerous, and the intrigues of the 
Catholics would no longer have any basis to work 
upon. Yet Elizabeth, often wooed, often on the eve 
of consenting, refused to pledge herself irrevocably, 
and made (every suitor who aspired after her hand 
the laughing-stock of the boudoirs and embassies of 
Europe. Passionately fond of admiration, she \rould 
lure a man on by smiles and promises to declare liia 
intentions, and then would dismiss him coldly and 
harshly — only a few weeks afterwards perhaps to 
reopen negotiations, and raise the falsest of hopes 
once more in the breast of her confiised lover. Yet 
with the exactingnesB of the finished coquette, who 
demands everything but will concede nothing, she 
considered every man upon whom she had once smiled 
as her own exclusive property ; as one to whom every 
other woman must be as naughts-did she not forbid 
the brilliant young Oxford after bis marriage to have 
anything to do with his pretty wife ? — and who must 
ever follow in her train. Why then did she refuse to 
marry any of the gallants who hovered about her 
court, and who would have been only too ready to 
obey her wishes ? She gave as her answer that she 
would never consent to link her fate with one of her 
subjects. She might flirt with the weak Arundel, 
or the stately Pickering, or the graceful Hatton, or 
handsome young Tremaine, or the fascinating Lei- 
cester, or the bold Essex, but she knew too well what 
was due to the dignity of the crown she wore to 
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raise either of them to share her throne. This excuse 
might perhaps suffice if the aspirers after her hand 
were only to be found among her own subjects ; but 
men of royal blood, who could boast a pedigree to 
which no Tudor ever pretended, men who were sove- 
reigns in their own right, men who were the heirs- 
apparent to distinguished crowns, were also among 
the rejected, and fared no better than their humbler 
rivals. Why did she refuse these, the most eligible 
of all ofiFers ? The foreign suitors who came over to 
Kngland to woo the fickle daughter of Anne Boleyn 
formed a goodly band, and the story of their Rejected 
Addresses is scarcely so well known as not to bear 
repetition. 

The names of the more illustrious partis who bead 
the list can soon be dismissed. The prayers of the 
Duke of Savoy, Elizabeth, when a young girl, speedily 
silenced, and declined to be persuaded into altering 
her mind. She refused Philip the Second since her 
conscience, she declared, would not permit her to 
marry her brotber-in-law. A deliberation, which 
lasted but a week, was sufficient to dismiss the pro- 
posals of the Kings of Sweden and Denmark. Year 
after year she encouraged and discouraged the hopes 
of the poor Archduke Charles, son of the Emperor 
Ferdinand ; and then, tired of her slave, gave him bis 
conge, and thought no more about him. Matters were 
perhaps a little more serious with the fascinating 
Duke de Nemours. Elizabeth admired his portrait, 
took it out of its ease in public, lovingly gazing upon 
it, and then openly said to the Duke's envoy that she 
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should much like to see the original ; and the original, 
flattered at the request — for who was a greater catch 
in Europe than this susceptible spinster? — made his 
preparations to cross the Channel, filled his wardrobe 
with the most gorgeous of cloaks and doublets, and 
commanded a splendid retinue to attend upon his 
steps. However, at the last moment the voyage was 
abandoned, for the fickle gallant was fascinated else- 
where : ' autres amowK,^ says Brant6me, ' serroient le 
cfpur du due et le tenoient captif.' 

After these failures Catherine de Medicis, the 
infernal queen-mother of France, now resolved to 
employ her arts, and see if the wealthy crown of 
England could not he made to fall into the lap of 
one of her children. Her eldest sod, Charles the 
Ninth, who as a mere boy had succeeded to the 
throne of France, was the first claimant. It was 
to be a marriage purely of convenience, and all 
considerations, save those of convenience, were to 
be disregarded. At this time Charles was a lad of 
fourteen, and Elizabeth a woman of over thirty. Sir 
Thomas Smith, one of the soundest and most vigilant 
of envoys, was then our representative at Paris. The 
queeu-mother requested him to accord her an inter- 
view at her private apartments. The first move of 
Catherine was to ascertmn how far Eliaabeth herself 
was a free agent. She had heard, said the De 
Medicis, that the Queen of England waa inclined to 
smile upon the handsome Leicester; was there any 
secret promise between the two as to a marriage in 
the future? There was cert^ly no such arrange- 
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ment, replied Smith; her Majesty of England enter- 
tained undoubtedly a high regard for the faecinating 
Dudley, but she would never demean herself by 
marrying a subject. Then if she did not marry a 
subject, said the practical queen-mother, she must 
marry, if she marry at all, a foreigner. She had 
refused Spiun, she had refused Denmark and Sweden ; 
did he think she would refuse France? Then she 
broached the subject ; her son Charles, though it wai 
true he was but a boy, yet he wore a crown, and 
nothing would give her greater pleasure than to 
embrace Elizabeth — ' la plus parfaite soeur qu'elle e&t 
an monde ' — as her daughter-in-law. Was the pro- 
position likely to be considered? It would receive 
every attention, politely replied Sir Thomas, and at 
last it was settled that the French ambassador in 
London should be informed of the proposal, and be 
officially charged with the conduct of the negotiation. 
Paul de FoLX, who owed his diplomatic post en- 
tirely to the favour of Catherine, no sooner received 
his instructions from the arch-matchmaker than he 
hastened at once to the palace and be^ed an audience 
of Elizabeth. The date of their interview, we are 
told, was February 14, 1565. The Queen received 
liira in the public reception chamber, which was filled 
with the members of her council and the usual 
gallants who hovered about the court. Paul had no 
wish that the proposals he was instructed to make 
should be listened to by a curious and perhaps 
malicious world, and requested an interview, since he 
bad something very particular to communicate, of a 
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more private character. The Queen took him into 
her OWD room, and there he handed her the despatch 
from Catherine in which it was proposed that she 
should be the bride of France. Elizabeth, we are 
informed, blushed, in spite of the somewhat hardening 
nature of her past experiences ; then warmly thanked 
De Foix for the honour Catherine had conferred upon 
her, but regretted that she was not ten years younger. 
The offer, she feared, could not be entertained ; the 
King of France was too young and she was too old ; 
should she marry him, she would be an old woman 
when her husband was in the heyday of his manhood. 
What would her lot then be ? Did she not know 
what it would be from the fate of her unhappy sister 
Mary ? and sooner than be despised and abandoned, 
she would die. The Frenchman proceeded to reassure 
hei" that the marriage would not be unhappy ; she 
could do what she willed with so young a husband ; 
there was no reason why such marriage should not 
take place ; it would cement the union between two 
great kingdoms; nor were there any grounds for 
supposing that in the due course of things the nup- 
tials wotdd not be attended with issue. His pleading 
prevailed, and Elizabeth s^d she would think over 
the matter: there was no harm in this reply since 
she had given it so often ; and none knew better than 
she how empty, when she chose, could be its real 
meaning. On taking his departure De Foix hoped 
that the Queen would keep the proposal secret, and 
not let it get abroad, ' I know how to preserve 
silence when necessary,' said Elizabeth, giving the 
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Frenchman her hand to kiss ; ' the life I led during 
my Bister Marj-'e time taught me at least that.' 

Still, in spite of her past experience, she did not 
keep her word. No sooner had Paul de Foix quitted 
her apartment than she summoned Cecil, her adviser 
in chief, and laid the whole matter before him. The 
prudent minister was opposed to the step, and gave 
his reasons. The Queen was double the age of the 
King of France, and that was in itself a most formid- 
able objection ; the marriage might have a tendency 
to place England as a subordinate to France ; finally, 
it would drag England into various European squab- 
bles. France fighting with Spain for the acquisition of 
Italy, and with Germany for the possession of Metz, 
it was impossible for England when united to France 
not to be drawn into the struggle. He considered, 
summed up Cecil, such a marriage as of no possible ser- 
vice to England, and but of little service to France. 
He therefore counselled his Queen not to entertain it. 

His advice was followed. A few days after- 
wards Paul was informed by Elizabeth that the 
marriage could not take place. Such a union, she 
said, would be disapproved of by her Parliament, 
and without the consent of her Parliament it was 
impossible for her to marry. The ambassador de- 
clined to be convinced by this excuse. He knew 
that if any sovereign was independent of her Parlia- 
ment it was the woman before him, who acted 
according to her own impulses, and who had not 
scrupled, when in one of her ' little tempers,' to 
call her fiuth&l Commons a parcel of 'ignorant 
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beasts.' It was the duty of Elizabeth, he explained, 
to sacri6ce herself upon the altar of matrimony for 
the good of her subjects ; and since she declined to 
marry an Englishman, upon whom, then, could her 
choice better fall than upon a King of France? 
* There was a great difference,' pleaded De Foix, 
' between the marriages of Bovereigns and the mar- 
riages of private individuals. A private person 
could marry according to his or her wishes, but 
sovereigns ought to forget their own inclinations in 
order to assure the welfare of their subjects. Charles 
the Ninth was in the flower of his youth, and, indeed 
if any objection was to be raised to the iratch, it 
ought rather to come fi*om him and those who acted 
on his side. The union was sure to be blessed with 
children. The eldest son would succeed to the 
throne of France, whilst the second would reign in 
England. France and England would thenceforth be 
closely united, and England need never fear in the 
future a French invasion. But even if there should 
be no issue to the marriage, there would be no 
necessity for Elizabeth to quit her kingdom ; the 
King of France would be content to come over from 
time to time to visit her.' The Queen again gave 
her customary reply that she would think the 
matter over, and the interview ended. 

Issuing from her apartments, Elizabeth encoun- 
tered Guzman de Silva, the Spanish ambassador, 
walking up and down the corridor in deep meditation. 
' I bear,' said his Excellency, bowing low, ' that your 
Majesty is about to marry the King of France.' 
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lillizabeth, as we know, had promised De Foix to 
keep the matter secret ; but when was the preserva- 
tion of secrecy within the province of woman? The 
temptation was too strong to be resisted. The 
Queen bent her head for a moment, and then looked 
up with a merry laugh. ' I must confess to you,' she 
said, ' because we are in Lent, and you are my friend. 
You are right ; there has been a question of my 
marrying the King of France, just as there had been 
a question some time before of my marrying either 
the King of Sweden or of Denmark. All Europe, it 
appears, wishes to many me, save your royal prince, 
who is the only one who does not persecute me.* 

' Ah, madame ! ' broke in De Silva, ' the cause of 
that silence is easily explained. My master believes 
you will not marry ; he offered your Majesty his own 
hand, and it was rejected ; he,' sighed the ambassador 
reproachfully, ' the greatest prince in the world, and 
to whom your Majesty in times past was under so 
many obligations ! ' 

* True,' replied Elizabeth, 'in those days I did not 
think of marriage— indeed, if 1 could only appoint 
my successor I would never think of it even now. 
My health has never been strong, but my subjects 
press me so upon the point that I cannot put the 
question on one side. A woman who is unmarried is 
60 exposed to the designs of the world ; some de- 
claring that she is deformed, whilst others assert that 
her conduct is improper. It was said that I would 
not marry because I was attached to my lord of 
Leicester, and that I could not marry him as he had 
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a wife already. Well, now he is a widower, and yet I 
have no intention of marrying him. God knows I 
speak truly. But as to this marriage with France, 
what do you say? M'ould you counsel it? ' 

' I should say,' replied De Silva, ' that the rond 
was neither good nor short, and liiat even on a broad 
road there are always certain bad steps.' Spain had 
no desire to see the balance of Europe disturbed by an 
alliance between England and France. This answer 
all the more confirmed Elizabeth in ber resolve. 

Meanwhile Catherine de Medicis did not abandon 
the negotiation. ' There are only three objections to 
this union,' she said to Sir Thomas Smith. ' The first 
is aA to the age of the' parties. My son is young, but 
if your Queen will put up with that I will in my turn 
put up with her age.' The boy-king was present, 
and he joined in the conversation. ' I wish your 
mistress,' he pouted, * would be aa content with my 
age as I am content with hers.' ' The second diffi- 
culty,' continued Catherine, ' woiUd be the necessity 
for the Queen of England residing in France,' Sir 
Thomas admitted that such necessity, if it indeed was 
absolutely necessary, was in itself an overwhelming 
objection. ' But could not she,' asked the queen- 
mother, 'find among her advisers some one to govern 
as her lieutenant in her absence ? ' The English, re- 
marked the ambassador, were not so easily ruled by 
subordinates ; and besides, lieutenants, when in a 
position of authority, had an awkward habit of be- 
coming insolent and oppressive. This development 
of the question fiiiled to impress the queen-mother. 
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The third objection, she went on, was that the 
English might be discontented at such a marriage, 
and give rise to a partial revolt ; but surely, argued 
Catherine, accustomed to the high-handed proceedings 
across the Channel, an alliance between England and 
France should be strong enough to suppress any agi- 
tation that might be created. Sir Thomas cautiously 
replied that he had received no instructions as to 
that point. Then he asked, turning to the boy, who 
throughout had been fially in favour of the union, 
' \Vhy does his Majesty himself wish it ? If he were 
three or four years older, if he had seen the Queen 
and were really in love with her, then I could under- 
stand this eagerness on his part ' ' But I do love 
her ! ' cried the child-king, ' indeed I do, very much ! ' 
' At your age,' drily replied Sir Thomas, ' one does not 
know what love is. A marriage such as is "proposed 
must rest upon a solid basis, and cannot be entered 
into except after the most serious deliberation.' The 
ambassador, however, said he was authorised to state 
that though Elizabeth had expressed herself as opposed 
to the match, yet she would not think of any other offer 
whilst the proposal of France was under the consider- 
ation of her advisers. During the next few weeks, 
I'requent were the interviews between Catherine and 
Sir Thomas and Cecil and De Foix ; still nothing 
definite was arrived at. Elizabeth hesitated and 
postponed, saying one thing at one time and another 
thing at the next, until De Foix at list, thoroughly 
disgusted at the shuffling character of the whole 
negotiation, wrote home that the Queen would not 
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many, and that the coimsellorB of Charles the Ninth 
had better turn their attention to an object more dc< 
serving of their regard than the fickle mistress of 
England. The advice was acted upon, and all pur- 
suit of the match was dropped. Subsequently Eliza- 
beth often inquired after her boy-lover, but on this 
occasion she never attempted to reopen the negoti- 
ations that had fallen through. 'The King of France,' 
she said, ' is both too great and too little.' 

Five years now passed, and still Elizabeth could 
not make up her resolve to enter into the marriage 
state. She pretended to be jealous when she heard 
that the French king was engaged to Elizabeth of 
Austria ; she flirted desperately with Leicester, pro- 
mising to marry him, yet at the same time she did 
hot show herself cruel to the Archduke Charles. 
Still, in her own mind it would appear as if she had 
secretly determined never to allow any one to shore 
her crown. She would write love-letters, she would 
accord sweet interviews, she would coquet with those 
she favoured, and raise in their breaata the most 
ambitious of hopes, but she would definitely decide 
nothing. She flirted not because it might lead to 
marriage, but rather because it prevented marriage. 
In tiie multitude of lovers there was safety. ' I shall 
never believe in her marriage,' said an envoy, ' until 
the ring is on her finger and the bed-curtains drawn.' 
And now a fresh negotiation was set on foot to turn 
her from the arid path of spinsterhood. The crown 
of England was too splendid a prize not to be worth 
many a struggle to secure ; Catherine de Medicis was 
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not to be deterred by one rebuff ; she still hankered 
after Elizabeth, and keenly desired to admit her into 
the family of Valois. If the eldest son of the house 
had been unsuccessful, there was no reason why the 
second son, her beloved Duke of Anjou, should not be 
more fortunate. The queen-mother resolved to enter 
into fresh ne^tiations. As she had commiBsioned 
Paul de Foix in the case of Charles the Ninth, so 
now she instructed La Mothe-F^nelon, her represen- 
tative in London, to open the proceedings in the 
cause of Monsieur, as the Duke of Anjou, since he 
was the heir-apparent to the throne of France, was 
called. 

Elizabeth, when the delicate matter was broached 
to her, was not unwilling to entertain the idea; in- 
deed, her Majesty of England was seldom unwilling 
to Uiink of any man ; she would think, and that was 
all ; thought never developed into action, or led to any 
practical result. The Queen liked what she called a 
' proper man,' one handsome in face, graceful in 
carri^e, tall in stature, sound in limb, and who ex- 
celled in manly exercises. Among all the aspirants 
whom she had at one time or another encouraged, 
there was not a man — and from Courtenay to Essex 
tbe list is a crowded one — ^who was not pleasing to 
look upon. Now the Duke of Anjou was essentially 
a ' proper man.' ' He is taller than I am by an inch,' 
writes Walsingham to Leicester, who had been some- 
wbat curious as to the appearance of his successor, 
' rather pale, well made, and with long limbs. If all 
that one sees is as good as what one does not see, he 
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is healthy enough. At first sight he seems haughty, 
but on acquaintance he ia courteous, and far more 
easy of access than either of his brothers. He has 
numerous fiiends, partly for his OTvn sake and partly 
to humour his mother, with whom he ia the favourite 
son.' Tall, with well-cut features, and the dark lan- 
guishing eyes which made the women of the Yalois 
race so bewitching, the young Duke was the most 
favoured of all the favoured gallants in the loosest 
court of Europe. He had begun life as a soldier, and 
had brilliantly distinguished himself in two battles ; 
but he soon permitted himself — after his sword had 
been sheathed in his scabbard — to be corrupted by 
the idle and voluptuous life which then made Paris 
the most courted city on the Continent. His early 
manhood was passed in one succession of what are 
called ' conquests ' — though when the citadel is ever 
ready to surrender, conquest is perhaps too strong a 
word to employ. He was a consummate dandy, and 
spent enormous sums upon his wardrobe ; he was 
given to much jewellery, and his white, well-shaped 
hands, of which he was very proud, were covered 
with briUiante. His disposition was generous, and 
the presents he bestowed upon the frail beauties who 
attended upon Catherine de Medicis were said to be 
lavish in the extreme. ' If the Queen, your mistress,' 
said a great French seigneur to Walsingham, who had 
gone over to Paris to sound the queen-mother, ' is not 
content with Monseigneur, she should never marry, 
but at once take the oath of perpetual virginity.' 
Elizabeth was, however, perfectly willing to be 
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contented — at least for a time. She carefully studied 
the portrait of the young Duke, considered him hand- 
somer than the Duke de Nemours, and hoped that he 
would take boat and pay her a visit at Greenwich. 
Lord Buckhurst was despatched upon a special mission 
to Catherine to support Walsingham, and to give ex- 
pression to the views of Elizabeth upon the matter. 
Her Majesty, he said, was desirous of entering into 
an alliance with France ; she was honoured with the 
attentions of the Duke of Anjou, and it was her wish 
seriously to consider them. The queen-mother, who 
was perfectly aware of the weakness of the daughter 
of Anne Boleyn for tempting a man on by false pro- 
mises to a certwn point, and then quietly deserting 
him for a newer and therefore more fascinating rival, 
was resolved, now that her favourite son was con- 
cemed, to tolerate no feminine trickery in the matter. 
She replied that if she was sure that Elizabeth really 
intended marriage, and would not behave to the Duke 
of Anjou as she had behaved to the others who had 
pretended to her hand, both she and the King of 
France were in favour of the match ; but she must be 
assured that there would be no evasion in the negoti- 
ations, no giving of promises and then withdrawal of 
them, as had been the case with the brother of Mon- 
sieur. Buckhui-.-i rhcreupon declared that he had 
l)een especially <-li:irged to say that the Queen of 
England had reaoivcl upon marriage, that she would 
not marry one of lier subjects, and that she was de- 
sirous of uniting herself with one of the royal houses 
on the Continent. The Duke of Anjou, he urged, 
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pleased her, and the alliance was in every way a 
suitable one. Her other royal suitors — the Kings of 
Sweden and Denmark, and the Archduke Charles — 
were poor, and belonged to countries at a great dis- 
tance fi-om England. The Duke of Anjou, on the 
contrary, was a near neighbour, and the dependent of 
a great king ; in the present state of Europe an alli- 
ance between England and France was most desirable. 
Catherine, thus reassured, was of the same opinion ; 
she entered into details with Buckhurst, and drew up 
a series of articles upon which the proposed marriage 
was to be based, which she requested the envoy on his 
return to England to place in the hands of Elizabeth. 
The interview then ended. 

Similar proceedings were being carried on in 
London. La Mothe-F^nelon was frequently closeted 
with the Queen, and spoke so glowingly of the beauty 
of the Duke of Anjou, the charm of his manner, and 
the grace and vigour of his bearing, that the impul- 
sive Elizabeth — for, like all fickle characters, she was 
very impulsive — could scarcely restrain herself when 
this prodigy was un>ler discussion. She must see 
the Duke, she blurted forth ; she knew he was most 
agreeable; all who had come in contact with him 
were fascinated by him ; why could he not cross the 
Channel and pay her a visit at once? She wrote 
eagerly to Walsingham that she had made up her 
mind to marry, and to accept the hand of die Duke 
of Anjou if he now came forward ; she, however, re- 
quested her representative to entrust the negotiation 
entirely to the queen-mother, who had had ' con- 
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siderable experience in coses of this sort, and would 
suggest all that was required in the matter.' Woman- 
like, however, she inserted what was the most import- 
ant item in her epistle in the postscript. 'As regards 
religion,' wrote EUzabeti, 'on no account would 
she permit the Duke openly to profess the Catholic 
faith.' 

It is remarkable how often people whose lives 
evince little of the control and teaching of the creed 
they profess, are resolute, whilst discarding the ani- 
mating spirit of their religion, in maintaining its 
mechanism whole and intact. Elizabeth, who always 
displayed the utmost malevolence towards those she 
disliked, who did not scruple when she deemed it 
advisable to tell a downright lie, and who, in her 
various passages of love, act<>d with so marked and 
open an indiscretion as to appear in the eyes of 
many most culpable, at least consoled herself with 
the soothing reflection that she was a firm pillar of 
the Anglican Church, and a staunch upholder of the 
Book of Common Prayer. In like manner the Duke 
of Anjou, who was leading a life of notorious dissipa- 
tion, and whose amours, even when he was supposed 
to be a claimant to the hand of the Queen of England, 
were the talk of Paris, was the most devoted of 
Catholics, and an intolerant foe of Protestantism of 
aU shades. Between these two fer\'ent followers of 
their faith a collision naturally ensued, when love 
began to occupy itself with business details. Eliza- 
l.eth, as the queen of a Protestant country, and the 
hope of the Huguenots and the Low Countries, then 
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in revolt againat Spain, would not permit the Dofce, 
if he became her husband, to offend the feelings of her 
people by the open exercise of his religion. In his 
turn Monsieur avowed himself a true Catholic, and 
refused to worship in secret. ' I have no wish,' said 
Elizabeth, ' to see the Duke abandon his religion ; for 
if he abandoned his faith he would not hesitate, when 
it suited his purpose, to desert me ; but upon one 
matter I am resolved — mass must be celebrated in 
secret.' Whilst this question was being mooted 
Buckhurst arrived from Paris with the articles of 
marriage, drawn up by the queen-mother. They 
were brief and clear. The marriage was to be per- 
formed according to the ceremonies of the Church of 
Rome. The Duke of Anjou, both for himself and 
hia household, was to have perfect liberty to openly 
profess and practise his religion. The marriage 
entered into, the Duke was to be styled King, and 
to administer the affairs of the kingdom conjointly 
with the Queen. He was to be crowned. He was to 
receive an annual sum of 60,000?. charged upon the 
revenues of England. Should the Queen die before 
him he was to ret^n the title of King, and continue 
to administer the affairs of the realm. A per- 
petual union was to be established between the two 
kingdoms. 

These articles were strongly disapproved of both 
by Cecil and Elizabeth ; if they were carried out, said 
the minister, they would create much scandal and 
perhaps turbulence throughout the kingdom. He ad- 
vised hie sovereign to reject them altogether. Cecil, 
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however, was not in love. The Queen was of the 
same opinion ; so clever a woman could not have 
thought otherwise ; but as her heart, or rather her 
fancy, was touched by all the accounts she had heard 
of the young Duke, she was unwilling to approach 
the subject with the resolve necessary to end the 
negotiation one way or the other. She hesitated, 
postponed, procrastinated. La Mothe was a frequent 
visitor in her apartments, and the wily ambassador 
knew well how to plead his cause. He flattered the 
Queen to the top of her bent, and encouraged on 
every occasion the interest she avowed she felt in the 
husband proposed to her. He spoke of how deeply 
enamoured the Duke was with her charms ; how 
much he valued her intellectual superiority to other 
women ; how fond he was of England and everything 
English, and the like — the Duke who was leading the 
life of the true Parisian mveur, and who was then in- 
different to any other woman but Mdlle. Ch&teauneuf ! 
Elizabeth, when her vanity was pampered, was very 
credulous and easily led. She permitted herself to be 
captivated. In the midst of some grave discussion 
or the drawing up of some important State paper she 
would suddenly break off the conversation and talk 
of the charms of her lover. ' Ah ! ' she cried, ' in 
another seven years I shall be an old woman, and 
Monsieur wiU then be handsomer than ever ; at the 
present moment I may please him. but,' she sighed re- 
flectively, ' in the future ! ' Then she would anxiously 
inquire whether the Duke had been told what a pretty 
little foot she had, how white and well rounded was 
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her arm, and how both artists and sculptors raved 
about her beautiful hands — he, whose handa were sad 
to be so beautiful, could not, she observed, but admire 
here. The ambassador gravely assured her that the 
Duke thought himself the most fortunate of men, and 
was eagerness itself to become the possessor of all 
such charms. 

One of the equerries of the Duke, a Captain Lar- 
chant, had been sent over to Elizabeth with a billet- 
doux from her lover. The Queen read it with much 
delight, kept it ae the most cherished of her relics, 
but declined to reply to it. La Mothe begged her to 
vouchsafe some answer to her anxious suitor, Eliza- 
beth at first positively refused ; she was as coy as the 
shyest of maidens ; she sliould not know what to say, 
she modestly pleaded ; she was sure the pen would 
fall from her fingera if she even tried to write ; she 
had never written to any of the princes who had done 
her the honour of paying her court, and other similar 
excuses. The prayera of La Mothe, however, at 
last prevailed, and the Queen placed in the hands 
of Larchant the following epistle : 

Monseigneur, combien que ma dignity excfede ma 
pereonne et que mon royal rang me fait douter que 
mon royaume est plus recherche que moi-m^me, si 
est-ce que la reputation que j'ai entendue par mon 
anibassadeur et aussi par votre gentilhomme que ares 
conque de quelques grdces miennes, me feit croire que la 
regie de notre affection se tirera par la force de choses 
plus excellentes qu'oncques ai connues en moi 
resider, et pourtant me ISche en pensant que mon 
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inauffisance ne pourroit satisfaire k ime telle opinion 
que M. de Larchant m'a d^clar^ que d^ji en avez 
con^ue, esp^rant que vous n'aurez occasion de tous 
repentir de cet honneur que de jour en autre me 
faites.' 

Still the religious question, the more it was 
considered, the more formidable it appeared. The 
Catholic party, both in France and Spain, were 
strongly opposed to the meditated union, branding 
Elizabeth as a heretic, and stigmatising her conduct 
in the paat with the young men she affected as light 
in the extreme. One accusation particularly angered 
her Majesty, who, like all spinsters whose charms are 
somewhat on the wane, was especially sensitive to 
all personal remarks of a disparaging nature. She 
had been taunted by many an enemy in Edinburgh 
and Paris with her red hair, her freckles, the parrot- 
like prominence of her nose, her angularity of figure, 
and the rest ; and the Queen, sharp in retort, had 
denounced her detractors in all the choicest terms of 
her fluent Tudor vocabulary. The malevolent wits 
of Paris now added to their list of unfounded charges 
by spreading a report that the flame of the Duke of 
Anjou was lame in one of her legs. Elizabeth, when 
this piece of spite reached her ears, carried to her no 
doubt by some candid friend, was almost hysterical 
with rage. She sent at once for La Mothe. ' I know 
the author of this report,' she cried ; ' he is a man 
holding a high position at your court. He has had 
the baseness to declare openly that I have an affec- 
tion in my leg which is incurable, and that it will be 
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a good excuse, when I am once married to the Duke 
of Anjou, to poison me oflF, so that my husband, 
when a widower, may marry Mary Stuart and become 
the master of this iBland.' La Mothe vowed upon 
his honour that he had never heard of this miserable 
story : he was inexpressibly grieved at the circulation 
of so offensive a calumny ; and begged the Queen 
to give him the name of the slanderer, so that his 
sovereign might pass upon the culprit the punish- 
ment he BO richly deserved. ' The moment is not 
opportune,' repKed Klizabeth, ' for me to give you his 
name ; but ascertain first whether what I have said is 
not true ; then, if you wish it, I will tell you even 
more.' The barbed dart rankled long in her mind, 
and it was some time before Elizabeth was calm 
enough to forget the insult. Weeks afterwards she 
met La Mothe, and regretted that he had not been 
present at the ball given by Lord Northampton, as 
he could then have seen her dance, and have been 
able to assure the Duke of Anjou that there was no 
danger of his being united to, a ' cripple,' whatever 
else she might be. 

The match, however, was not to come off. If the 
Catholics on the Continent were opposed to this 
mixed marriage, the Protestants at home were in 
their turn equally hostile to it, unless the Duke of 
Anjou consented to the restrictions imposed upon 
him. These conditions Monsieur warmly declined 
even to consider. He was a Catholic, and he would 
worship as a Catholic, and after no other fashion. 
Elizabeth was equally obstinate, and it now seemed 
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as if botb partiee had had enough of these liDgering 
negotiations, and wanted to be rid of each other. 
The queen-mother was also beginning to throw cold 
water upon the proceedings, since she thought she 
saw a prospect of obbuning a crown for each of 
her sons. The throne of Poland was vacant, and 
Catherine preferred that her cherished son should 
succeed to it, rather than lose hie religion by sharing 
the English crown ; especially as, if England was 
desirous of a union with France, there still remained 
the Duke of Alenijon, the youngest son, to be pro- 
posed as the husband of Elizabeth. The Queen of 
England herself was also, with her usual fickleness, 
beconaing less and less keen about her suitor; she 
would throw him over as she had the rest. ' I am per- 
suaded,' wrote Leicester to Walsingham, ' that at the 
present moment the Queen has no inclination for mar- 
riage. The religious difficulty is but an excuse, and be- 
tween ourselves she will be well pleased if the obstacles 
already in the way increased rather than diminished.' 
Yet events did not precisely take the turn ex- 
pected by Elizabeth. Fickle, insincere, and unscru- 
pulous, she did not hesitate when it suited her 
suddenly to dismiss a lover, but it was a new experi- 
ence for her in like manner to be abandoned. No 
one is more sensitive to the fangs than the habitual 
biter. Sir Thomas Smith was instructed to demand 
an audience of the queen-mother, in order that the 
negotiation should be definitely settled. ' The only 
obstacle,' said Catherine, thinking all the while of 
Warsaw, ' is as to reli^on. The Duke is so attached 
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to the Catholic faith that he would consider himself 
as damned already if he were not permitted to prac- 
tise it. Upon that point he is decided, for 1 have no 
influence over my son,' ' Would he not be content,' 
asked Smith, 'to hear mass in a private chapel?' 
' The Duke is si devot,' replied Catherine, ' that he 
attends two or three masses a day, and fasts so rigor- 
ously as to make himself quite ill ; indeed, I wish he 
were a Huguenot rather than thus to compromise his 
health. The practice of the Catholic faith in secret, 
such as your mistress agrees to sanction, would not 
content him. He is resolved upon professing his 
foith openly with all the ceremonies of the Catholic 
church In full display — priests in their robes, monks, 
pilgrimages, relics, and the rest.' ' It is impossible,' 
said Smith. ' But your Queen might aek the con- 
sent of her Parliament to this?' asked Catherine. 
' It is impossible,' agaia replied Smith. Thereupon 
the interview ended, and negotiation as to the pro- 
posed alliance was not resumed. 

The Queen of England was deeply mortified at 
the result. She had wished to impose her conditions 
upon her lover, and if he refused them to give him his 
amgi before a mocking Europe : it was she, however, 
who now had to taste the bitterness of rejection. The 
Duke not only declined to accept her conditions, but 
rigorously imposed his own. Should she refuse them, 
the queen-mother was instructed to say that it was 
useless to proceed any further. For once the tables 
had been tumedj and it was the lover who threw over 
the mistress. The self-love of Elizabeth was cruelly 
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hurt. ' We are not content,' wrote Cecil to Walsing- 
ham, ' with this business of the Duke of Anjou. 
France has undulj protracted the negotiations, and 
then terminated them not in a friendly spirit towards 
ns. I do not say what I think of the discontent 
evinced by her Majesty upon a subject about which 
it is necessary for ub to dissemble, since we cannot 
now afford to make enemies.' 

Still it was the wish of the queen-mother that the 
crown of England should not go out of the Valois 
family. Catherine had engaged to gain the hand of 
Elizabeth for her eldest son, and had failed ; she had 
then brought forward her cherished second son as 
a claimant, but subsequently had thought it more 
prudent to withdraw his pretensions ; there was yet 
a third son, the Duke of Alenijon, and he was now to 
be advanced to play his little part in this comedy of 
Rejected Addresses. England was in need of a stout 
ally ; the realm was torn by internal divisions between 
Catholics and Protestants; Ireland was turbulent; 
there was war in Scotland ; Spmn had been alienated ; 
a union with France was of the gravest necessity — 
the distress of England was an opportunity not to be 
lost sight of by Catherine de Medici. And yet the 
queen-mother was not sanguine. Her youngest son 
was very different both physically and morally from 
his brother of Anjou. Far below the middle height 
in stature, a face devoid of a single feature which 
could give it charm, a complexion like discoloured 
ivory, the Duke of AlenQon was in every respect a 
pitiable object to be put forward as a claimant for the 
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hand of a woman who had never tolerated a auitor 
for one moment unless his personal appearance had 
been considerably in his favour. Nor did the moral 
character of the Duke compensate, as is so often the 
case, for any lack of physical advantages. Spiteful, 
opinionated, combative, and cleverly mischievous, he 
was never happy unless he was fomenting feuds and 
throwing the apple of discord among every com- 
munity he affected. ' You wish to know what 
manner of man he is,' writes the Venetian ambas- 
sador : ' know then that his complexion is brownish 
and marked with the small-pox ; his figure is small 
but well set up ; his hair is black, and curls naturally ; 
he wears it brushed up in front, which makes his face 
longer than it otherwise would be. He affects to be 
popular, but his promises of reform, of which he is 
lavish, are only used as a mask to conceal his un- 
bounded love for turbulence and divisions.* 

Such was the man who was now proposed to 
fascinate the hawked-about Elizabeth. When the 
match was seriously broached by Catherine to her 
ambassador, La Mothe looked grave. ' The Queen 
will think we wish to mock her,' said he, mindful 
of the difference between an Alenqon and an Anjou. 
But when he found that Cecil was not so hostile to 
the suggestion as had been anticipated, he agreed to 
exert his influence to promote the negotiations when 
once they were entered into. Cecil was in favour 
of Alen^on for three reasons : he wished an alliance 
with France ; he considered that there would be no 
difficulty as to the religious question ; and Alencjon 
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being the third son, there waa little chance of his 
succeeding to the throne of France, and thus bring- 
ing the two kingdoms into collision. The minister 
availed himself of the first opportunity to sound his 
royal mistress upon the subject. ' But he is a mere 
boy,' smd Elizabeth ; ' he is eighteen, and I am 
tliirty-eight — all the difficultiea one anticipated with 
the eldest brother would but be increased if I accepted 
the youngest.' Cecil was sUent. ' Pray how tall is 
the Duke ? ' asked Elizabeth. ' About my height,' 
replied Cecil. ' You mean,' said the Queen snap- 
pishly, ' as tall as your litde grandson.' Catherine 
de Medici was, however, not to be deterred fix)m her 
ambition in obtaining a crown for each of her three 
sons by any remonstrance which Came irora so weak 
a quarter. She knew the full value of one of Eliza- 
beth's noes where her vanity was concerned. A 
flattering portrmt of the Duke of Alen^on waa sent 
to London from Paris. Elizabeth showed it to 
Leicester. ' He is not to be compared with the Duke 
of Anjou,' said she, 'still he is better looking than I 
had been led to believe. The marks of the small- 
pox, too, may disappear with time ; but he is too 
voung for me to marry.' Montmorency had been 
ilespatched by Catherine to plead the cause of the 
N'alois boy. ' He is not too young,' said he ; ' and 
Low much better for one like your Majesty, who is 
accustomed to command and who loves to rule, not 
to be interfered with ! A young husband would be 
the most obedient and docile of princes. There wtfuld 
be no dispute as to religious matters. The Duke was 
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no bigot ; he would not obtrude his faith, but would 
be content to practise it quietly and without 8candal ; 
all his Highness desired was that he might find favour 
in the eyes of her Majesty, and be her accepted suitor.' 
For a whole month Elizabeth contented herself with 
hesitation and evasive replies ; then she said that if 
her subjects desired it she would consider the matter ; 
finally she ended by avowing to her advisers that it 
was her intention to marry, and dropping her voice 
said softly to the French ambassador that she wished 
to see the Duke very much. 

No sooner had Alenijon been made aware of this 
request than he hastened to make preparations to 
cross the Channel. A terrible event delayed his 
departure, and neia-ly crushed his hopes at the very 
outset. 

The massacre of St. Bartholomew had taken place, 
and had filled the mind of every Protestant in Europe 
with horror and indignation. Elizabeth dressed her- 
self in deep mourning, received the French ambas- 
sador in stem silence, and declared that after such an 
awful deed she would not ally herself with the house 
of Valois. It was only when she had been assured 
by Sir Thomas Smith that Alen^on had been strongly 
opposed to the massacre, that he was friendly to the 
Huguenots, and that the course he had pursued had 
exposed him to the persecution of the French court, 
that the horror-stricken Queefl relented, and agreed 
to reconsider the proposals for the marriage. Maison- 
fleur, an agent of the young Duke, was sent over to 
England to have an interview with Elizabeth, and 
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propitiate her in fevour of her lover. Aware that the 
physical disadvantages under which Alenqon laboured 
had created a deep impression upon the mind of tlie 
(Jiicen, he began his mission by toning down the 
defects in the portrait of his master. ' I can assure 
you, madame,' he said, 'your Majesty has fonned 
a wrong idea of the Duke. He is about my height, 
well-proportioned, and his face scarcely marred by 
the small-pox. In France, madarae, we are in the 
habit of regarding all men who are neither lame nor 
hunchbacked as handsome. We do not consider 
it necessary for a man to be handsome. A woman 
should be beautiful to please her husband, but in a 
man courage and strength are' all that we require.' 

Elizabeth, who was now anxious to please her Par- 
liament so as to obtain supplies, and who was willing 
to agree to marry anyone, allowed herself to be 
humoured in the matter, and spoke kindly of the lad, 
expressing a wish that he should cross the Channel 
and pay her a visit. Unfortunately the Duke was 
detained in France by the complications which had 
arisen between Catholics and Protestants, in which he 
had so engaged himself as to be regarded with aver- 
sion by his brother, Charles the Ninth ; he was also laid 
aside by a sharp attack of fever. Maisonfleur pressed 
him to come to London, and not to permit any 
obstacle to stand in the way. The Queen was per- 
fectly willing to marry him, he said, but if he delayed 
his departure she would very rightly think that he 
was trifling with her, and desirous of prolonging the 
negotiations. ' 0»i vous appelU,' he wrote, 'oti vrntf 
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invite b, voua kdter, d le plus fortund prince de la terre, 
s'il sait bien user de la forhtne I ' Without first seeing 
the Duke, Elizaheth had declared that she would 
never give her consent to a marriage. 'If) after 
having seen him,' said the Queen, ' I should decline 
to accept him, I hope he will not be offended ; but if 
he takes my reibsal as an offence to himself, he had 
better not come.' Months passed, and still tbe Duke 
could not make out his journey to England. The 
feud between the two religious parties in France, the 
death of Charles IX., and the accession of tbe Duke 
of Anjou as Henry III., tbe aim of Alenqon, who had 
two strings to his bow, to become the sovereign of the 
Low Countries, plots and counter-plots, all interfered 
with the progress of this marriage of convenience. 
At one time, indeed, it appeared as if the negotia- 
tions would fall through, and the mutable Elizabeth 
have to look elsewhere for the husband who was 
always to make her supremely blessed, but who 
appears invariably to have disappointed her hopes. 

But early in the following year the delicate nego- 
tiations were resumed in downright earnest. There 
was to be no more dallying in the matter ; a cordial 
alliance was to be entered into between England and 
France ; and tbe marriage, if both the parties were 
still of the same mind, was no longer to be discussed, 
but to actually take place. Jean de Simier, the 
Master of the Robes to Henry III., was despatched 
to London to promote the delicate business, and to 
smooth over all difficulties. It is seldom advisable 
in cases of this description, when tbe union of two 
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hearts is about to be eflFected through a third person, 
that the agent should have it in his power to create 
invidious comparisons between himself and his prin- 
cipal ; and the more especially where the fair one 
about to be wooed by proxy is keenly susceptible to 
aU the charms of a splendid manhood. Simier was 
one of the handsomest men of his day, the most 
fascinating and polished of courtiers, and one whose 
bonnes fortunes were the envy of every gallant in 
Paris. He had no sooner presented his credentials 
at the English court than the inflammatory EHzabeth 
became completely subjugated by the manners and 
appearance of the captivating envoy. Leicester at 
once recognised in the charming Simier a formidable 
rival, and hated him accordingly. The Queen took 
no pains to hide the pleasure she derived from the 
society of the new ambassador; not a day passed 
without her sending for him ; sometimes she would 
call for him in her barge, and they would take the 
air together on the Thames ; she asked his advice on 
all matters, and it was often not until late in the 
evening that she dismissed him from her apartment. 
Such intimacy naturally did not pass without com- 
ment. ' M. de Simier is no stranger to me,' said 
Elizabeth when reproached with the levity of her 
conduct, 'but a faithful servant of my future husband, 
knowing all his secrets, and therefore best fitted to 
advise me and to train me for the position I am to 
occupy.' 

Under the guidance of the envoy the conditions 
of the marriage proceeded swiftly and smoothly. The 
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Queen declared that she would marry the Duke ; and 
acting upon the advise of 3i™ier, Alenqon hurried 
to Boulogne, crossed the Channel, and was met at 
Greenwich by her Majesty. The mterview between 
the two paeeed off better than had been expected ; 
Elizabeth was not disgusted, and the young man 
played the lover to perfection. He was constantly in 
her society, and when absent from her wrote letters 
' burning enough,' said one of the envoys at the 
court, ' to set water ou fire.' He was lavish of the 
promises and pledges which courtship generally en- 
genders, and the Queen permitted herself to be fas- 
cinated. He was lodged in the next apartment to 
hers in the palace, and Elizabeth, with her usual dis- 
regard of the world's opinion, behaved to him very 
much as she had behaved to Simier, who, his mission 
now accomplished, had returned to Paris laden with 
gifts. Mary Stuart, well aware of the remarks her 
sweet cousin had passed upon the intimacy between 
herself and Rizzio, was not slow to retaliate. Those 
who wish to learn what was the opinion Mary of 
Scotland entertained of Ehzabeth of England, have 
only to read the letters of the unhappy woman pub- 
lished by Prince Labanoff. They are couched in 
terms somewhat too plain for this more decorous age.^ 

> Here Are two extracta from Labsnoff, given hj H. de 1ft Ferriare. 
The firet Telatea to Simier. ' Je piends Dien k tStnoiD,' irrites Marj to 
Elizabeth, ' qae la comteeee da Sbrewsburj m'R dit que Tone aviez engage 
Totre honneur avec nn Stranger, allaut le trouiCr dana la chambre d'une 
dame, U, on vom le baisiei et usiei avec lui de privauU) d^oiui£t«8, 
mail RUM Ini TSvfiliei lea secreta do rojaume, tnhiMaiit Toe prapies con- 
eeillera avec lui.' 

The second rektes to tbe Dulie of Aleofon : ' Voua voui itea dSpott^ 
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And now it seemed as if what had so often been 
discuesed was actually to take place, and the Queen 
of England, the most susceptible but at the same 
time the most variable of spinsters, was about to 
marry. All the objections that had been raised aa to 
money matters and as to the religious difficulty had 
been satisfactorily met, and there was nothing to in- 
terfere with the completion of the union. The Duke 
took his departure as the accepted suitor of the Queen 
of England, and the only question that bad now to 
be settled was the assent of the Queen to the articles 
of the marriage treaty drawn up by Simier. But 
these, Elizabeth, when it came to the point, could not 
make up her mind to ratify. Her advisers were op- 
posed to several of them, and she took advantage of 
their objections. She would not marry, and yet she 
would not let Alenqon go ; she wanted both to eat and 
to have her cake. She wrote affectionately to the Duke, 
she was devoted to him, but still she thought that 
it was perhaps better for them to be friends than that 
a closer tie should exist between them. This Platonic 
prospect failed to content Alenqon ; he was an adven- 
turer, he was unpopular in France, it was necessary for 
him to carve out his own future. He wished to marry 
Elizabeth, and to sit on the throne as king-consort of 
England; but if he could not obtain a crown in 
England he would do his best to win one in the Low 
Countries. The Queen was informed by the advisers 

•vec lui de U mSme diiAolutioD qu'ftrec Simier ; uue nuit voos ravei 
reneontrd 1 U porte de votra chambre, n^tjont que Totre eeule chemiM Ht 
TOtre maDteau de nuit, at I'tnt luiaed entrer, et il est demeurt siec voob 
pr^ de trois hentea.' 
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of Alenqon that she would he aUovred two months 
to consider her determination, and if at the expiration 
of that time she had not arrived at any conclusion, 
the n^otiation would be at an end, and the Duke at 
liberty to look elsewhere. The two months passed, 
and Elizabeth, though pressed by Cecil to agree to 
the match, gave no answer, and the matter was con- 
sidered to have dropped. 

Early in the following year this most hesitating 
and undecided of women expressed a hint that, if 
Alen^on was still desirous of becoming her husband, 
she would not say him nay. Marriage seemed to be 
the only solution of the difficulties which surrounded 
her. What with the Low Countries, the state of Scot- 
land, the state of Ireland, the Catholic intrigues in 
her own kingdom, and the animosity of Spain towards 
her, a political alliance with France was now more 
than ever an absolute necessity ; bat France would 
enter into no treaty of amity without Alenijon first 
being seated as king-consort on the throne of Eng- 
land. Again diplomacy busied itself with its negotia- 
tions and State papers ; the war in the Low Countries 
was to be carried on chiefly at the expense of France ; 
if Spain attacked England, France was to interfere ; 
England, however, was to send certain troops and 
supplies into Flanders. These preliminaries arranged, 
Alenqon again came to London. He was lodged at 
Whitehall, but aflerwards had apartments assigned 
him at Greenwich where the Queen then was. The 
closest intimacy again ensued between the two ; the 
warmest of love-letters passed between them, though 
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the couple saw each other daily, and every morning 
Elizabeth came into the young man's room to give 
him with her own feir hands a basin of soup. On 
the day of the anniversary of her coronation she was 
walking with the Duke arm-in-arm along the corri- 
dors of the palace. The French ambassador was 
announced, and craved an audience. As soon as he 
appeared Elizabeth stepped forward and said with a 
smile, ' You can write to your master that the Duke 
will be my husband,' Then taking a ring from her 
finger, she placed it on the hand of the Duke, and 
turning to her maids of honour said, ' I have a hus- . 
band ; you all of you can follow my example if you 
like.' 

After this declaration it seemed impossible that 
the marriage ceremony could be long deferred. Eliza- 
beth had hitherto given excuse after excuse for not 
fixing the day when the Duke was to be made the 
happiest of men ; now it was her health, then it was 
the state of Europe, and then it was the opposition 
of her subjects ; until there seemed good ground for 
the fears entertained by Simier. ' Je ne croirai au 
manage,* he said, 'que lorsque les draps seront lev^s, 
les flambeaux ^teints et mon maitre dans le lit.' But 
after this open acknowledgment of the man who was 
to be her husband, further excuse and hesitation 
appeared impossible. Yet the very morning after 
that announcement this hysterical spinster came into 
the Duke's room and declared that it could not be ; 
she had passed the night in tears ; three more nights 
of such misery, she said, and she would be a dead 
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woman — indeed, slie could not marry. The Duke 
threw the ring on the floor, cursing the fickleness of 
the whole sex, and vowed that he would at once take 
his departure. But Elizabeth, who would not marry 
him, did not think it beneath herself to put her arms 
around his neck, to kiss him and caress him, and 
implore him not to go. The Duke, thus petitioned, 
consented to remain for a time, 

And for a time Alenqon passed his days now in the 
hope and then in the despair common to the lover who 
is not accepted and yet not dismissed. The Queen 
flirted with him, smiled upon him, and presents still 
continued to be exchanged between the two. One 
morning whilst sitting with the Duke hand-in-hand, 
Elizabeth in her soi^st tones said she could never 
marry a Papist. Hereupon Alen^on with the most 
charming impartiality offered to turn Protestant. 
Alas ! sighed the Queen, she did not feel towards 
him as she had once felt. The Duke, who appears to 
have been the most long-suffering of men, now lost his 
temper, and reminded her of all he had gone through, 
what anguish of mind he had suffered, how he had lost 
the good opinion of the Catholic world ; how deeply 
he loved her, and how he would rather die with her 
than quit England — indfeed, he swore he would no^quit 
England, ' It is very ill of you,' said the Queen, ' to 
threaten an old woman in her own kingdom : you are 
mad, and talk like a madman.' The Duke wept, and 
Elizabeth sat by his side alternately wiping his tears 
away with her handkerchief and caressipg him as of 
old. 
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The state of affairs on the Continent now called 
upon Alenqon to quit London hastily for Flanders, 
Spain had been victorious in the Low Countries, and 
the Flemings, who looked upon Alenqon, now idling 
his time in England, as their protector, implored the 
aid of the Duke, offering him the ducal crown he had 
BO long coTeted. Alencjon was tempted by the bait ; 
between two stoolB he might fall ; better the Low 
Countries as a certainty than England as an uncer- 
tainty. Elizabeth, now only too anxious to get him 
out of the kingdom, offered to help him with her 
fleet and forces, and even accompanied him on his 
road to Canterbury. There she took leave of him, 
promising in spite of the past that on his return she 
would still marry him. She was, however, not to be 
accorded another opportunity for trifling with her 
victim. At Cbfiteau Thierry the Duke fell iU of a 
fever, and rapidly succumbed to its influence. He 
died Jane 11, 1584. Shortly before his death he drew 
up his will ; no mention is made of the name of the 
Queen of England. 

Upon hearing of the loss of the man to whom 
she had promised herself only to repudiate her 
promise, and then to promise herself again, Eliza- 
beth thus wrote to Catherintfde Medicis: 'Madame, 
yoar sorrow cannot exceed mine, even though 
you are his mother ; for you there still rem^s 
another son, but for me there ia no consolation 
save that which death can offer. Madame, if you 
could but look into my heart, there you would see 
the picture of a body without a soul. But I will not 
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trouble you more with my griefe, Bince you yourself 
have enough of your own,' 

The mourning which Elizabeth wore on the day of 
the funeral of the Duke of Alen^on wia sent over 
from Paris by Catherine de Medicis. 
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LAST HOURS OF MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 

God of IIiB mercj give 7011 
Patience to endure and true repentance 
Of all your dear ofieocea. 

One of the charms of history is that, however familiar 
its perioclB are to us, or however conversant we are 
with the incidents, in the Uvea of its distinguished 
character, we are always ready to listen to any 
additional matter which research may present to us, 
even though such matter adds little to our actual 
knowledge. History is capable of assuming so many 
phases that the subject is apparently inexhaustible. 
The facts are often the same, but how varied is their 
interpretation ! One writer blesses where another 
bans, advocates where another opposes, attributes 
vice where another recognises virtue, and condemns 
where another applauds. Take for instance the case 
of Mary Queen of Scots. We all know about her 
birth, her marriages, her rivalry with Elizabeth, her 
stormy reign in Scotland, Bothwell, John Enox, 
Fotheringay, and the rest. These are the salient 
facts of her life, the bricks and mortar of history ; 
yet how differently they have been interpreted by a 
Froude or a Hosack — the one dragging her down to 
the lowest depths of disparagement, the other exalt- 
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ing her till her angeUc bead touches the skies. Fiend 
or saint, the unhappy Queen of Scots seems to have 
had the gift of inspiring those who fell under her 
influence either with hate or love, never with that 
impartiaUty which is the result of judgment well 
under control. Among the State Papers, which 
specially deal with the events of her life, is an account 
well worth transcribing, touching her last moments 
upon earth.' It is written hy an avowed partisan ; 
but Stuart and Catholic as are the sentiments of the 
writer, there is no reason to doubt that it is a faith- 
ful description of what actually occurred upon the 
scaffold at Fotheringay. I am not aware that it has 
ever before reached the light, as here given. 

' A true report of the death of that rare and 
princely piartyr Mary Stuart, late Queen of Scotland, 
executed for her conscience at Fotheringay Castle in 
Northamptonshire, February 8, 1586. 

' First, in the hall of the said castle was a stage 
raised of seven feet square every way and about five 
feet high ; upon the same at the two upper comers 
were two stools set, one for the Earl of Shrewsbury, 
another for the Earl of Kent : directly between the 
said stools was placed a block of one foot high 
covered with black, and before that stood a little 
cushioned stool for the Queen to sit upon while her 
apparel was being taken off'. Round about the stage 
stood the high sheriff' of that shire with divers others 
appointed for the purpose. About nine of the clock 
in the morning came the sweet saint and martyr, led 

> State Tt^er*, Domatie. 1687. Muy Queen of Scot& 
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like a lamb to the butchery, attired in a gown of 
black satin embroidered with a French kind of em- 
broidery of black velvet ; her hair seemly trussed up 
with a veil of white lawn which covered her head 
and aU her other apparel down to her feet. Being 
come into the haU she stayed, and with a smiling 
countenance asked she why none of her own servants 
were suffered to be present at her death? He [Lord 
Shrewsbury] answered that the Queen his mistress 
had so commanded. "Alas!" quoth she, "far meaner 
persons than myself have not been denied so small a 
favour, and I hope the Queen's Majesty will not deal 
so hardly with me." " Madam," quoth Shrewsbury, 
*' it is so appointed to avoid two inconveniences, the 
one for that it ia likely your people will shriek and 
make some fearful noise in the time of your execution 
and so both trouble you and us, or else press with 
some disorder to get of your blood and keep it for a 
relique and minister offence that way." " My lord," 
answered she, " I pray you, for my better quietness 
of mind, let me have some of my servants about me, 
and I will give you my word that they shall not 
offend in any sort." 

' Upon which promise two of her women and five 
of her men were sent for, who, coming in to the 
hall and seeing the place of execution prepared and 
their sovereign mistress expecting death, they began 
to cry out in most woful and pitifiil sort ; wherewith 
she held up her hand, willing them, for her sake, to 
forbear and be silent, for, quoth she, " I have passed 
my word to these lords that you shall be quiet and 
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not offend them." And presently there appeared 
in them a wonderful show of subjection and loyal 
obedience as to their natural prince, whom even at 
the instant of death they honoured with all rever- 
ence and duty ; for, though their breasts were seen 
to rise and swell as if their wounded hearts would 
have burst asunder, yet did they to their double 
grief forbear their outward plaints to accomplish 
her pleasure. As soon as she was upon the stage 
there came unto her an heretic called Dr. Fletcher, 
now Dean of Peterborough, and told her a long 
circumstance, how the Queen, his sovereign lady, 
moved with an unspeakable care of her soul, had 
sent him to instruct and comfort her in the true 
word of God. At which speech she somewhat turned 
her face towards him, saying, " Mr. Doctor, I will 
have nothing to do with yon or your doctrine," and 
forthwith kneeled down before the block and began 
her meditations in the most godly manner. Then 
the doctor entered also into a form of new-fashioned 
prayers ; but she, the better to prevent the hearing 
of them, raised her voice and prayed bo loudly as he 
could not be understood. The Earl of Shrewsbury 
then spoke to her, and told her that he would pray 
with her and for her. " My lord," quoth she, " if you 
will pray for me I thank you ; but in so doing pray 
secretly by yourself, for we wiU not pray together." 

' Her meditations ended, she rose up and kissed 
her two gentlewomen, and bowed her body towards 
her men, and charged them to remember her to 
her sweet son, to whom she sent her blessing with 
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promise to pray for him in Heaven ; and, lastly, to 
salute her friends wheresoever, and so took her last 
farewell of her poor servantB, Then came one Bull, 
the common hangman of London, with his hloody 
and unseemly varlet attending upon him, and began 
after their rough and rude manner to disrobe her ; and 
while they were so doing the Queen looked upon the 
noblemen and smilingly said, " Now truly, my lords, I 
never had two such grooms waiting on me before." 
Thus being ready for the block, one of her women 
took forth a handkerchief of cambric, all wrought 
over with gold needlework, and tied it about her 
face, which done, Mr, Doctor willed her to die in the 
true faith of Christ. Quoth she, "I believe firmly 
to be saved by the blood and passion of Jesus Christ, 
and therein also I believe according to the faith of 
the ancient Catholic Church of Rome, and therefore 
I shed my blood." Then the bloody butcher struck 
at her neck, and lit upon the knot of the hand- 
kerchief, and scarcely pierced her sacred skin, after 
which stroke she spake these words, " Lord Jesus, 
receive loy soul." At the second time he struck not 
her head quite off, and so giving a third blow, he 
finished her happy and blessed martyrdom to the 
comfort of all tme Catholics, and to the shame and 
confusion of aU heretics.' 

The fell work of the executioner ended, the de- 
capitated corpse was brought with all due pomp and 
ceremony to the vaults of the cathedral at Peter- 
borough. ' There went,' writes an eye witness,* 

I Stalf Papert, Domettie. Mwy Queen of Scots, Aug. 1, 1687. ' A 
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* from Peterborough Mr. Dethict, alias Garter prin- 
cipal king of arms and five heralds, accompanied with 
forty horse and men, to conduct the body of Mary, 
late Queen of Scots, from Fotheringay Castle in 
Northamptonshire to Peterborough.' To effect this 
object they had brought with them ' a royal coach 
drawn by four horses, and covered with black velvet 
richly set forth with escutcheons of the arms of Scot- 
land, and little pennons round about it.' Upon the 
arrival at Fotheringay of this state carriage, which 
was now to fill the office of a hearse, ' the body of the 
Queen, being inclosed in lead and the same coffined 
in wood, was brought down and reverently put into 
the coach, at which time the heralds donned their 
coats of arms, and bareheaded, with torches' light, 
brought the same forth of the castle about ten o'clock 
of the night, and so conveyed it to Peterborough.' 
After a drive of four hours the gates of the cathedral 
were reached, when ' the body was received most 
reverently at the minster door of Peterborough by 
the bishop, dean, and chapter, and Clarencieux king 
of arms, and in the presence of the Scots which came 
with the same, it was laid in a vault prepared for the 
same in the choir of the said church on the south side 
opposite to the tomb of Queen Catherine, Dowager of 
Spain, the first wife to King Henry the Eighth. The 
occasion why the body was forthwith laid in the vault 
and not borne in the solemnity [of the procession] 
was because it was bo extremely heavy by reason 

Bamembnnce of the order «nd mumei of the bniiftl of Maij Queen of 
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of the lead that the gentlemen could never endure to 
have carried it with leisure in the solemn proceediug, 
and besides it was feared that the sawder might rip, 
and being very hot weather might be found some 
annoyance.' 

The following day, which was a Tuesday, at eight 
o'clock in the morning, the Countess of Bedford, 
dressed in the deepest black, appeared at the cathedral. 
She represented the Queen of England, and was to 
act as chief mourner. Attended upon by the great 
oiRcers of State, the Countess was escorted to ' the 
presence chamber within the bishop's palace, which 
was hanged with black cloth, and there stood under 
a cloth of estate of purple velvet.' A procession was 
at once formed to the great hall, where the body, taken 
up from its resting-place of the preceding night, now 
reposed upon trestles. Six ' esquires in cloaks ' here 
came forward, bent down and raised the coffin upon 
their shoulders, whUst four barons standing by its 
side held the comer of the pall. The procession then 
resumed its solemn march. Immediately behind all 
that was now mortal of Scotland's queen walked the 
Countess of Bedford, supported by the Earls of Rut- 
land and Lincoln, her train being borne up by the 
Lady St. John, of Basing, assisted by the vice- 
chamberlain, Mr. John Manners. After the chief 
mourners followed the ladies of the court, with their 
respective retinues. Upon reaching the choir of the 
cathedral the coffin was ' set down within the royal 
hearse, which was twenty feet square and twenty- 
seven feet in height, covered over with black velvet 
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and richly set with escutcheona of arms and fringe of 
gold ; upon the body, which was covered with a pall 
of hlack velvet, lay a purple velvet cushion fringed 
and tasselled with gold, and upon the same a close 
crown of gold set with stones. After the body was 
thus placed, and every mourner according to their 
degree, the sermon was preached by the Bishop of 
Lincoln.' Of the nature of the discourse we have 
no account. At its close the offertory was made, 
and then the Bishop of Lincoln, accompanied by the 
Bishop and Dean of Peterborough, ' came to the vault, 
and over the body began to read the funeral service, 
which being said, every officer broke his staff over his 
head and threw the same into the vault to the body. 
And BO everyone departed as they came, after their 
degrees, to the bishop's palace, where was prepared a 
most royal feast and a dote given unto the poor,' No 
sooner had James 1. ascended the throne than afurther 
removal was effected, and the body of Mary Queen of 
Scots was conducted to Westminster, and interred in 
the chapel of Henry the Seventh. 

The Queen of Scotland now executed and buried, 
orders were issued by the CouncQ that a careful in- 
ventory should be made of her goods and despatched 
to London for the inspection of Elizabeth. The in- 
structions were carried out, and the document lies 
before me. Many of the entries are curious, and 
throw some light upon the dress and customs of the 
age. Among the wardrobe of the late Queen we 
find items such as follows : a cloak of black figured 
velvet 'furred with white wolves;' a black satin cloak 
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' garded ' with velvet ; a cloak of wrought taffeta ; a 
loose gown of black satin ; a coat of brown velvet ; 
two waistcoatB of silk ; a petticoat of red satin ; a 
black velvet gown ' embroidered and laid about with 
pearls ; ' a petticoat of ' carnation silk duraunce, 
wrought and laid on with silver and blue silk ; petti- 
coats ' furred with lamb ; ' russet damask gowns 
' furred with grey coney ; ' perfumed gloves, and 
taffeta hats. 

In the rooms at Fotheringay, where Mary was 
accustome(i to pass her leisure hours, we find that, 
among other things, she was mi&tress of 'two globes, 
one of beaven and the other of the earth ; ' * two 
lutes and two lute-books, covered with velvet ; ' two 
pairs of vii-ginals, and ' sewing silk of all colours.' 
Outside in the corridor stood ' the chair wherein she 
was wont to be carried, covered with velvet.' The 
contents of her jewel cases must have been of much 
value. Within their red velvet drawers, full of dia- 
monds, rubies, sapphires, opals, ' counterfeit agate,' 
and pearl necklaces, were some objects of rare and 
curious interest. Among them we read of ' the pic- 
tures of the French king and queen set in a fair book 
of gold, enamelled blue, with a chain of gold to the 
same, also enamelled and garnished with stones ; ' a 
pair of bracelets of gold, ' set witli agates, containing 
the history of the passion of Christ ; ' a little bottle 
of gold, 'containing a stone medicinable for the colic ;' 
a little bottle of silver, ' containing a stone medicin- 
, able against poison ; ' a little gim ' with wheels seem- 
ing to be of gold ; ' a matins book, with clasps of gold, 
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set with diamonds, and covered with black velvet ; ' a 
little tree of gold, ' with a queen sitting on the top 
and a boy pulling down the branches ; ' a ' device of 
^sop in gold ; ' a jewel made ' in the form of a rock, 
all set with diamonds and rubies,' which was said to 
have been given to the ill-starred woman in happier ' 
days by Elizabeth ; a little bird of gold and enamelled 
green ; a marten, 'the head and feet being of gold, 
and the neck set with diamonds and rubies ; ' and, 
finally, ' a little crown of thorns in gold enamelled, 
with a white sapphire at the end.' The collection of 
jtlate belonging to the Queen does not appear to have 
been either large or rich. The scanty inventory, how- 
ever, telle us that among her silver and silver-gilt 
paraphernalia were a porridge dish, a little silver 
candlestick which used to hang at her bed, and four 
images, one being ' of Our Lady in coral.' 
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WESTWARD HO! 

If eTM I were traitor, 
My Dune be blotted from tlia Iiook at life. 

Late in the afternoon of a wintry December day, in 
the year of grace 1 603, the black barge, with the royal 
crown picked out in red upon its bows, which was 
specially employed to carry certain criminals con- 
demned to imprisonment in the Tower, moored itself 
alongside the steps under Traitor's Gate. In the 
stem of the vessel sat a man, guarded on either side 
by armed warders in their low-crowned hats and rel 
tunics slashed with black, who was to all appearances 
a personage of some note. He was dressed in a 
purple velvet cloak lined with black satin, which 
partially concealed bis close-sleeved vest and trunk 
hose, with their brown stockings and ribboned shoes. 
The face, somewhat shaded by the broad grey hat 
surrounded by a thick handsome feather, was bronzed 
and bearded, the eyebrows arched, and the features 
clean cut — evidently a man well favoured by nature, 
yet also one to whom suffering and adventure were 
not unknown. Nor did his visage belie him. Few 
men had auffei-ed more, or led a life of greater peril 
and privation, than he wlio was now called upon to 
pay the peniJty of what had been alleged as bis mis- 
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deeds. From his dress and air of distinction it was 
at once seen tliat the prisoner was no ordinary cap- 
tive ; indeed, he was none other than the great Sir 
Walter Raleigh, adventurer, soldier, dandy, writer, 
philosopher, and courtier, who had been tried at 
Winchester, found guilty of treason, and sentenced 
to durance vile in the Tower. After a five days' 
journey acroes country, he had been met at AVhite- 
hall Stairs by the ominous barge, and was being 
conveyed in close custody to the Tower and its 
damp rat-infested ceUs. 

A few words in explanation of this situation. 
Sprung from a good old Devonshire stock, which 
could trace its line in unbroken succession fi-om the 
days of King John, Walter Raleigh — bis home at 
Hayes, hard by dull and stifling Budleigh Salterton, 
is still pointed out to the tourist — at an early age 
showed how restless and full of enterprise was his 
untamed disposition. Scarcely had his name been 
entered in the college books of Oriel than he suddenly 
threw off the toga of the undergraduate, and quitting 
Oxford crossed the Channel to win his s;)ur8 as a 
soldier in the civil wars of France. A staunch Pro- 
testant and holding the Papist as an intriguing knave, 
he enrolled himself under the banner of the Hugue- 
nots, and was present at the battle of Jamac when 
the Prince of Cond^ was slain, and also took part in 
the retreat at Moncontour. After five years' service 
in upholding the cause of the ' White Scarf' Raleigh 
carried his sword over to Ireland, and there, amid the 
wilds of Munster, waged a bi'ter guerilla war against 
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the foreign legion of Spaniards and Italians who, 
under Lord Desmond and his men, had risen in open 
revolt againet English authority. Reckless, fierce, 
nay even cruel, young Raleigh soon made himself a 
name which caused the 'foreign devils,' as they told 
stories of his prowess round their camp fires, to grow 
pale with terror. He passed swift punishment upon 
any Irish rebel he caught skulking behind rocks 
or hedges to shoot down from safe ambuscade ' the 
English churls.' As commander of the little expedi- 
tions sent to reduce refractory squireens to obedience, 
he showed scant mercy, and the chai-red timbers of 
court and castle, with the upturned faces of the dead 
strewn around, plainly showed that this ' worthy of 
Devon ' had done his work thoroughly and would 
brook no resistance. It was Raleigh who, in the 
massacre of the foreign legion at Smerwick in Kerry, 
took the most prominent part, who counselled no 
quarter and who knew no rest till his lust for blood 
had been assuaged by the putting to the sword every 
Spaniard and Italian in the garrison. Upon the 
suppression of the insurrection, Raleigh was ap- 
pointed one of the first governors of Manster, and 
for some five years exercised his j urisdiction as 
soldier-judge throughout the disaifected parts of the 
western coast of Ireland. 

Handsome, well-born, with the reputation most 
loved by youth, that of a daring and successftil 
soldier, it was not long before Walter Raleigh took 
high rank among the curled darlings upon whom tlie 
susceptible and exacting Queen Bess was pleased to 
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smile. Whether he bridged the muddy pool with his 
velvet cloak so that the fairy shoes of his sovereign 
should pass over unaoiled, or whether he scratched 
upon the pane of one of the parlour windows, ' Fain 
would I climb but that I fear to iall,' we know not ; 
they are the anecdotes of history, which documentary 
evidence fails to support ; but certain it is that 
Raleigh, before the Arraada rounded the Cornit-h 
coast, was in gi-eat favour at Court. His splendid 
figure, clad in the most gorgeous of doublets, vests, 
and fringed trunk hos«, was to be seen dancing with 
all the grace of a tlatton at b.ills and masques, or 
bearing a conspicuous part in the jousts and tourna- 
ments which so often made up the amusements of the 
Elizabethan epoch. He followed in the train of liis 
royal mistress when she went her 'progresses'; be 
read sonnets to her ; he amused her with his scientitic 
talk and with his chemical experiments ; and when 
he found his conversation tiresome to her Majesty, he 
flattered the exacting dame to the top of her bent and 
speedily roused her waning interest. It was in the 
days when courtiers were rewarded direct from the 
Crown, and Raleigh had not long been hanging about 
the galleries of Whitehall and Greenwich before he 
became the recipient of many favours. He was 
allowed to put in the ample pockets of his knicker- 
bockers certain handsome dues on the export of 
woollen broadcloths and on the sale of wines, the 
' farm of wines ' as it was called ; he held the lucra- 
tive office of Lord Warden of the Stannaries ; then 
he had a run of luck and became successively Lieu- 
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tenant of Cornwall, Vice- Admiral of Devon and Corn- 
wall, and Captain of the Queen's Guard. Confiscated 
estates were granted to hitn, and he soon developed 
from a needy Devonshire lad into a powerful courtier 
and wealthy landowner. 

And now, when at the height of his favour and 
prosperity, permission was given him to embark upon 
an adventure which had long excited his imagination. 
^Vhen a boy at Hayes he had often held conversation 
with English sailors, who had frequently crossed the 
Atlantic, and whose yams were of the capture of 
Spanish galleons, of the wealth hidden in the bowels 
of South American mines, of the wild sport to be had 
in those tropical forests teeming with big game ; of, 
in short, the unsunned treasures of an El Dorado 
which had only to be visited to be conquered, and 
only to be conquered to make its possessor rich 
beyond the fondest dreams of avarice. A charter at 
hia earnest request was granted to him by his royal 
mistress to explore the ' heathen and barbarous lands ' 
across the Atlantic. Accompanied by his colonising 
fleet, he took possession of that vast tract of country 
which, after the name of his beloved ' Virgin Queen,' 
he called Virginia, and did all in his power to found 
there an English colony. But the fates were then 
against him ; Spain objected to the settlement ; the 
colonists were indolent, and the Indians were aggres- 
sive. No sooner had the exported English been left 
by their late commander alone in the new colony to 
build and dig, than they either ran away to more 
populated districts, or fell an easy prey to the abori- 
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^aes OD the war path for the white man's scalp and 
the white man's rum. Raleigh was, however, not,to 
be deterred from his object by any mortification, and 
he despatched at different times several expeditions 
across the Atlantic, in the hope that ultimately the 
settlers would take root and ^'irginia develop into a 
prospepoua English settlement. The Armada inter- 
fered for the moment with his colonising proceedings, 
and Raleigrh waa among the foremost in teaching the 
Spanish Done how insane and futile had been their 
temerity in attempting to invade England. }lis 
vessel was almost the first to pour its broadsides into 
ihe clumsy, heavily- hiden galleons, and the last to 
leave them, as in sheer terror tliey essayed to find 
tlieir way home to sunny Spain — for they liad liad 
enough of the Channel — round by tlie stormy coasts 
of Scotland and Ireland. 

From Mars we turn to Venus. At the Court of 
Elizabeth there waited upon her exacting Majesty 
one Elizabeth Throgmorton, the daughter of Nicholas 
Throgmorton, who had done good service to his 
country as a soldier against the prowess of France, 
and who subsequently had conducted certain knotty 
points in diplomacy to a successful issue as English 
Ambassador at Paris The maid of honour was a 
tall fair woman, with features somewhat masculine, 
and a figure which, in spite of her 'dark-coloured 
hanging sleeve robe tufted on the arms, and under 
it a close-bodied gown of white satin flowered with 
black with close sleeves down to her wrist,' was in- 
clined to a breadth and fulness more associated with 
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a majestic bearing tlian with grace. Raleigh soon 
became enslaved by the dark grey eyes of Bessie 
Throgmorton, by ber sympathetic attention to his 
Othello- like tales of arras and adventure, and by the 
B3und good sense which appears to have been the 
most conspicuous of her gifts. He proposed and 
was accepted, and the lovers were secretly united ; 
indeed, so secretly that, according to some, intrigue 
bad preceded marriage. 

As soon as her Majesty, who permitted no man 
upon whom she smiled to think of any other woman, 
heard of this union she was as infuriated agtdnst 
Raleigh as she had been against her favourite Essex 
for linking himself with Frances Walsingham. The 
husband was shut up in one of the cells of the Tower 
looking on to the river, whilst the wife was dismissed 
from Court, and forced, during the storm of the royal 
displeasure, to find a home among her relatives. 
After several weary months had been spent in im- 
prisonment, the greed of the sovereign at last opened 
the doors of Raleigh's dungeon, and the captive was 
set free, though not restored to favour, in order to 
lead an expedition which had for its object ihe 
pillaging of several richly laden Spanish galleons. 
He was successful in his piracy, and the impoverished 
exchequer of Elizabeth was once more in funds, 
thanks to the treasures found on board the 'Madre de 
Dios' and the other captured caracks. These robberies 
were instrumental in restoring Raleigh to his former 
position at Court, for the surest way to appeal to the 
affections of the great Queen was either through her 
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vanity or through her purse. During the closing 
years of the reign of Elizubeth the influence exercised 
by Raleigh was at its height. At home, his voice 
was seldom raised in vain at the Council table, whilst 
abroad he had despatched expeditions — some of which 
he himself commanded — to explore Guiana in quest 
of that El Dorado which both Spaniards and English- 
men asserted was to be found in that country and in 
that country only. The search was not, however, 
crowned with success ; still, boats had been rowed up 
the Orinoco, men had been landed, in spite of Spanish 
opposition, upon its fern-covered banks, a three days' 
march had been effected through the forest dense with 
tropical cultivation, the rocks had been blasted, and 
quartz had been brought on board the ships forming 
part of the expedition then anchored off Trinidad. 
On examination by the assayer in London, it was 
found that these specimens of Guiana rock were 
charged with gold. To his dying day Raleigh main- 
tained that the soil of Guiana was saturated with 
mineral wealth, and that close to the spot where his 
men had searched was a mine, which, according to 
Indian report, only required working to yield gold 
inexhaustible. Of this mine the mind of Raleigh, in 
the days of his captivity, was full. 

And imprisonment was again to fetter his actions 
and embitter his life. Upon the death of Elizabeth a 
new king mounted the throne who refused to recog- 
nise Joseph. We do not know what were the influ- 
ences at work in the breast of the British Solomon, 
but certain it is that James I. soon showed that he 
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cordially disliked Sir Walter Raleigh. Whether with 
the spleen of the pedant he was jealous of the great 
coloniser's fame, whether he was prejudiced against 
him by Sir Robert Cecil, the Secretary of State, or 
whether he simply hated the knight because he had 
been one of the favoured by Elizabeth, or whatever 
was the cause, there can be no doubt but that James 
was from the very outset of his reign ill-disposed 
towards Raleigh, and on the watch to effect his ruin. 
An opportunity soon offered itself. Shortly after the 
accession of the new monarch a conspiracy within a 
conspiracy was discovered to overthrow the Govern- 
ment. The first plot, called the ' Main,' had for its 
object to place Arabella Stuart, tlie cousin of the 
King, upon the throne with the aid of the Spanish 
Government. The other plot, called the ' Bye ' or 
the ' Surprise,' was a design to surprise and imprison 
the King and remodel the Government. Of the 
' Main,' Lord Cobham was the leader ; of the ' Sur- 
prise,' Broke, the brother of Lord Cobham, was the 
moving spirit. The conspiracy was discovered by 
Cecil, and the organisers of the plot with their fol- 
lowers were captured and thrown into prison. Upon 
the testimony of Cobham, who was ready to swear 
anything in order to save his miserable life, and who 
saw from the leading questions put to him that the 
Court warned to get the adventurer in its clutches, 
Raleigh was said to be connected with the treason, 
and he also was cast into the Tower. 

The trial took place at Winchester, November 17, 
1603, so as to escape the plague then raging in Lon- 
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don. Raleigh was accused of attempting to advance 
Arabella Stuart to the throne, of agreeing with Lord 
Cobham to treat with Count Aremberg, the Ambas- 
sador of AuHtria in England, so as to obtain 600,000 
crowns to further the intended treason, and of seeking 
the aid of Spanish troops. He pleaded not guilty. 
He denied that he had had any dealings with Spain, 
he was innocent of any attempt to advance Arabella 
Stuart, he had nothing to do with Cobham's practice 
with Aremberg, he had been accused upon the evi- ■ 
dence of Cobham, and such evidence, he declared, 
was wholly false. His denial was, however, valuelees. 
The Attorney-General branded him as 'the most vile 
and execrable traitor that ever lived' ; as ' an odious 
fellow,' whose name was ' hateful to all the realm of 
England for thy pride,' and ' a vile viper ' — epithets 
which show how very free was the license of the bar 
in those days. It was sworn on the testimony of Cob- 
ham that Raleigh had written a book in which he had 
spoken disparagingly of the King's title to the throne, 
that he had said it would ' never be well in England 
till the King and his cubs were taken away,* and that 
he had entered into pecuniary transactions with Arem- 
berg to subvert the Government, aided by Spain. 
This evidence was deemed sufficient, and Raleigh — 
in spite of his appeal to God and the King that the 
unsupported accusation of Cobham was not sufficient 
to condemn him — was declared by the jury guilty. 

Sentence of death, in the barbarous form which 
then accompanied the punishment of high treason, 
was passed upon him, and the prisoner was taken 
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back to Winchester gaol. Such was the end of a 
trial which has been summed up in one brief sen- 
tence : ' The justice of England has never been so 
injured and degraded aa by the condemnation of Sir 
"Walter Raleigh.' It was proved that Cobham and 
Raleigh were at the acceBsion of James in friendly 
intercourse with each other, but there is no evidence 
that Raleigh was in any way cognisant of the designs 
of the leader of the ' Main,' or was in any way 
connected with the conspiracy. Indeed, Cobham, 
expecting soon to place his head upon the block, was 
pricked by the stings of conscience, and fiilly acquitted 
his former friend. ' Seeing myself so near my end,' 
writes Cobham to Raleigh, ' ' for the discharge of my 
own conscience, and freeing myself from your blood, 
which else will cry vengeance against me, I protest 
upon my salvation that I never practised with Spain 
by your procurement ; Giod so comfort me in this my 
affliction, as you are a true subject for anything that 
I know. I will say as Daniel, Ptirus sum a sanguine 
hujus? So God have mercy upon my soul as I know 
no treason by you.' 

This letter the partial judge at the trial refused 
to consider, deeming it, as the Attorney-General 
remarked, ' a letter politickly and cunningly urged 
from the Lord Cobham.' As for the charge that 
Raleigh was implicated in any attempt to place Ara- 
bella Stuart on the throne, not the slightest evidence 
was brought forward to support the accusation ; it 

' Slate Trial*. Jfunea I., 1603, p. 28. 

' Ir. spite of bis CliristiHii frame of mind, dirinity waa evidently Dot 
Cobham 'b atrong point; il fras Poutiua Pilate and not Daniel who said this. 
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waa a mere assertion made I>y the law advisers of tlie 
Crown, and upheld by not a single witness. Still the 
accusations served their purpose. Raleigh was pro- 
nounced to have been in the confidence of Cobham, 
and because he had not given information to the 
Government of the plot, he wae therefore guilty of 
what is called misprision of treason. After sentence 
was passed upon him, lialeigh was escorted back to 
Winchester gaol, and there bade to prepare himself 
to meet his Maker. The day of his execution was 
fixed for December 15. During the interval he 
busied himself in settling his affairs, in imploring the 
royal mercy, ' not because I fear death, but for the 
pake of my poor wife and child,' and in writing to his 
Bessie, who, half mad with grief, was making every 
effort in London to beg off the precious life of her hus- 
band. The piteous entreaties of Lady Raleigh had, 
however, been ui^ed without effect. Neither the 
King nor the Council gave her hope : ' the law,' they 
said, 'must take its course.' The condemned man, in 
his cell at Winchester, was told to expect the worst. 
He then writes to ' his own Bees ' : ' You shall 
receive, dear wife, my last words in these my last 
lines.^ My love I send you, that you may keep it 
when I am dead ; and my counsel, that you may re- 
member it when I am no more. I would not .with 
my last will present you with sorrows, dear Bess. 
Let them go to the grave with me and be buried in 
the dust. And seeing it is not the will of God that 
ever I shall see you in this life, bear my destruction 
gently, and with a heart like yourself.' Then, having 

' Slate rapert, Bometlic. Dec. 9, 1603. 
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ushered in this preface to his last words, he proceeds 
to business. To his son he has bequeathed his lands, 
and to her such moneys and jewels as remain to him. 
He mourns he can leave her no better estate ; but, 
provided she can live free from want, all is well, as 
the rest is but vanity. ' Love God,' he enjoins, ' and 
begin betimes to repose yourself on Him ; therein shall 
you find true and lasting riches and endleas comfort. 
For the rest, when you have travelled and wearied 
your thoughts on all sorts of worldly cogitations, you 
shall sit down by sorrow in the end. Teach your son 
also to serve and fear God while he is young, that the 
fear of God may grow up in him. Then will God be 
a husband unto you and a father unto bim ; a husband 
and a father which can never be taken from you,' 
Still reputed rich and beautiful, bis Bess may be 
tempted into a less spiritual union. ' When I am 
gone,' proceeds the condemned man, 'no doubt you 
shall be sought unto by many, for the world thinks 
that I was very rich ; but take heed of the pretences 
of men and of their affections, for they last but in 
honest and worthy men. And no greater misery can 
befall you in this life than to become a prey and after 
to be despised. I speak it (God knows!) not to dis- 
suade you from marriage, for that will he best for 
you. As for me, I am no more yours, nor you mine. 
Death hath cut us asunder ; and God hath divided 
me from the world and you from me.' He concludes 
by apologising for the briefiiess of his letter. ' 1 can- 
not write much. God knows how hardly I stole thi>i 
time when all sleep; and it is high time to separate 
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my thoughts from the world. Bsg my dead body, 
which living was denied you, aud either lay it at 
Sherborne or in Exeter church, by my father and 
mother. I can write no more. Time and death call 
me away. The everlasting, infinite, powerful, and 
omnipotent God, that Almighty God that is goodness 
itself, mercy itself, the true light and life, keep you 
and yours, and have mercy on me, and forgive my 
persecutors and false accusers, and send us to meet in 
Hie glorious kingdom. My true wife, farewell. Bless 
my poor boy. Pray for me. My true God hold you 
both in His arms.' 

This pathetic leave-taking was, howeva-, pre- 
matm^. At the very last moment a messenger 
arrived from Whiteh^l, granting a reprieve to the 
leaders of the conspiracy. Cobham was on the 
scaffold and bidding the headsman not to mangle his 
work, when he was informed that he had not sued 
the royal clemency in vain. He was pardoned, but 
not till some years afterwards set at liberty. By 
some strange freak of justice, Raleigh, who was 
innocent of any complicity with the ' Main ' or the 
' Bye,' was neither pardoned nor liberated ; the 
Grovemor of Winchester gaol was ordered to convey 
the prisoner to Westminster, and there from White- 
hall Stairs have him rowed down the river in the 
trwtor's barge to the Tower, where he was to remain 
during the royal pleasure. These commands were 
carried out, and we meet with Raleigh drifting down 
the Thames to the place of his confinement. 

Within the walls of the Bloody Tower Sir Walter 
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Ealeigh remained a prisoner for well-nigh fourteen 
years. In spite of petition after petition to the King, 
no notice was taken of his prayers for release, and it 
was not until the sammer of 1616 that he was set at 
liberty. 

During this weary interval Raleigh occupied his 
time after his own active and restless fashion. He 
was not, as romance baa imagined, lodged in one 
narrow cell, eating out his heart under a cruel and 
miserable restraint. He had the free run of the 
roomy chamberR in the Bloody Tower ; he was 
surrounded by hie books, bis mathematical instru- 
mente, and the chemicals of his little laboratory ; his 
beloved Bessie was permitted to see him as often as 
she wUled, and it appears from more than one letter 
among the State Papers that the watch kept over his 
movements was anything but vigilant or exacting. 
Surrounded by such aids to study and research, he 
passed bis days in intellectual pursuits. He messed 
about with hia chemicals, creating odious stenches by 
his experimente, which were often made mutter of 
complaint ; he prepared cordials and prescriptions for 
such of his fellow-prisoners as were sick and required 
medical advice, and more than once, like other 
quacks, he waa accused of doing more harm than good 
by hie amateur doctorehip. The Prince of Wales 
was a frequent visitor to the Tower, and much 
enjoyed the conversation and society of the learned 
and adventurous knight. ' No kmg but my father,' 
remarked his Royal Highness, ' would keep such a 
bird in a cage.' When the Prince died — a death, by 
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the way, stud to have been caused by a cordial sent 
him by Raleigh — it was felt by the friends of the 
prisoner that he had lost his greatest hope of release.^ 
Yet the work of all others with which the name 
of Raleigh is associated during these years of captivity 
is his ' History of the Worid,' which begins with the 
Creation and ends with the fall of the Macedonian 
Empire, a century and a half before the birth of 
Christ. The volumes are now only read by the 
curious, but they well repay penisal, from the quaint 
matter and out-of-the-way research with which their 
pages — especially the earlier portion of the history — 
are pregnant. The style is vigorous ; the disserta- 
tions upon men and things, which are freely intro- 
duced, throw much light upon the personal history of 
the author ; the views upon government, and upon 
the principles of polity that should be established, 
ore those of a deep and original thinker ; the interest 
of the narrative is so well sustained that it ia a matter 
of regret that the work is but a fragment, and that 
so much of its space has been taken up in dealing 
with the lore of the Talmud and of other Rabbinical 
tomes to illustrate the history of the Jews. One 
would like to read Raleigh on the Norman Conquest, 
the Wars of the Roses, the Reformation, and the 
Reign of Elizabeth. 

Shortly after the appearance of the earlier volumes 
of this work, a warrant was sent down (Jan. 13, 1616) 
from Whitehall to Sir Geoi^ Moore, the Lieutenant 
of the Tower, ordering the prisoner he had bo long 

I stale Fapen, DonuHie. Aug.-Dec., 1612, 
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guarded to be released.^ The key which had opened 
the doors of the Bloody Tower had been turned by 
the hand of avarice. The King detested Raleigh as 
much as ever, but, like Elizabeth, he was keen after 
filling his exhausted treasury, and he had been told 
that he had but to liberate the victim of his tvranny 
and hia receipts would be magnificently swelled by 
wealth dug from the bowels of the earth across the 
Atlantic. In the seclusion of his confinement, in 
spite of his experiments and his literary labours, the 
thought which was ever uppermost with Raleigh was 
the precious gold, which he felt convinced lay buried 
in countless ounces within the quartz of that mine in 
Guiana which he had formerly failed to discover. 
His mind, from constantly dwelling upon the idea, 
became fired at the prospect his vivid imagination 
conjured up ; he saw his boat sailing up the Orinoco, 
his men guided by friendly Indians groping through 
the pathless forest, the jealous Spaniards who opposed 
their progress sabred down by the cutlasses of the 
English sailors ; then, before them the El Dorado 
with its inexhaustible treasures, which only required 
strength and labour to be borne up to the surface. 
That such a mine was actually in existence, and was 
no dream of a diseased fency, he was assured ; and 
now that he heard of the pecuniary embarrassment 
of the Court he eagerly pushed bis project forward. 
Queen Ann of Denmark, the wife of James, had 

' I fiod that the coat of keeping- Kaleigh and two seiruits in the 
Towgr came to between 41. and 6^. a week. Sea BitJe of LieuleDant of 
the Towei, 1603, Ac, Exekepur Paper*, Pablic Kecorda. 
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always been kindly disposed to Raleigh, having de- 
rived great benefit from some elixir he had prepared 
for her. Her influence was now exercised in his 
favour, and permission begged from the King to 
allow the prisoner to command another expedition 
to the Orinoco. The favourite Villiers, who since the 
&1I of Carr, Earl of Somerset, was aU in all to James, 
had been bribed to further the enterprise ; and his 
advocacy, when once put forward, was a host in 
itself. Other members of the Council had also been 
tempted by golden promises to uphold the scheme, 
and to give their vote in support of the explora- 
tion. This tmion of influence carried the day, and 
Raleigh, released yet unpardoned, was permitted to 
Bwl in quest of the object of his search. 

His commission was made out, and was so cleverly 
worded that, though James was to get all the trea- 
sure, Raleigh was to be made the scapegoat should 
the expedition give rise to dispute. The Kin g knew 
perfectly well that the object of the expedition was 
to sail to Guiana, but no mention was made of G-uiana 
in the commission. If complications were created, 
James could back out of the affair by saying that he 
had no idea that Raleigh intended to explore a settle- 
ment like Guiana, whose title, whether it belonged 
to Spain or England, was disputed ; if, on the other 
hand, nothing unpleasant arose, and it appeared to 
be doubtful whether Guiana was a British or a 
Spanish colony, the King would simply appropriate 
what mineral wealth was brought back. But if 
Spun objected, then Raleigh was to be offered up 
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ae a sacrifice to propitiate her wrath ; if she did not 
object, and anything came of the expedition, James 
would partake largely of the treasure. Therefore, to 
use a modem sporting phrase, the King ' stood on 
velvet ' — 80 far as he was concerned it was ' heads I 
win, tails you lose.' 

According to Raleigh, Guiana was not a Spanish 
settlement, for the English had landed there before 
the Spaniards, and were joyfully received by the 
native chiefs, who had of their own accord proflFered 
allegiance to Queen Elizabeth. The words of the 
commission ran as follows : ' This containeth his 
Majesty's commission unto Sir Walter Raleigh, 
knight, to travel and take with him into the south 
parts and other parte of America, possessed and 
inhabited by heathen and savage people, such per- 
sons as shall be willing to go and adventure them- 
selves with him, with sufficient shipping, armour, 
horses, wares, and merchandises as shall be necessary 
for their journey, as well for the better increase of 
the trade of merchandise of this kingdom, as by con- 
versation and commerce to draw those savage and 
idolatrous people to the true knowledge of God. It 
maketh him also to be commander of those that 
go with him, and gives him power for the appointing 
of captains and officers, for the better ordering and 
government of the company and the good of the 
voyage, and in case of rebellion or mutiny, upon 
just ground and apparent necessity to use martial 
law : which clause hath been used to be inserted in 
patents of like discovery and adventure.' The corn- 
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mission is written upon parchment, and signed by 
Francis Bacon, The document is creased and crum- 
pled, and no doubt was worn about the person of 
Raleigh during the months when he commanded the 
expedition, for many parts of it are discoloured as if 
stained by perspiration.' It is now one of the curio- 
sities among the State Papers. 

In the second week of the June of 1617 Raleigh 
set sail from Plymouth with his little fleet of eleven 
vessels, which had been fitted out at the expense of 
the State, for South America. His son Walter was 
in command of the ship ' Destiny,' which had been 
especially built for the purpose, and was the Admiral's 
flagship. The most prominent of the other captains 
was Lawrence Keymish, who had been up the 
Orinoco before, but who had failed to find the mine. 
Several gentlemen accompanied the expedition, and 
the total strength of the fleet, inclusive of sailors, 
labourers, and soldiers, numbered some five hundred 
men. The orders issued by the Admiral for the main- 
tenance of discipline lie before me.' Divine service 
was to be read every morning before dinner, and 
every evening before supper, ' with the singing of a 
psalm at the setting of the watch.' All blasphemy 
was to be punished if continued in after remonstrance ; 
* those of the meaner sort to be ducked at the yard- 
arm, and the better sort to be fined out of their 

1 State JVipert, Domeitie. Cutle Ashby, Jul; 28, 16la 
* State Paptr*. Domettie. May 3, 1617. 'Orden to beobeerred by 
the commandera of the fleet and lud comjMiiiea nndn the charge and 
cooduct of Sir Walter Raleigh, Kt., honnd for the wnth part of America 
01 elsewhere.' Given at Plymouth, 
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adventure.' Obedience was to be strictly observed, 
and the landsmen were to be taught nautical matters, 
so as to be able to assist the crew when needful. All 
acts of piracy were to be strictly forbidden. No man 
WM to strike another under pain of death. ' No man 
was to play at cards or dice, either for his apparel or 
arms, upon pain of being diearmed and made a 
swabber of the ship.' ' Whosoever shall show him- 
self a coward upon any landing or otherwise, he shall 
be disarmed and made a labourer or carrier of victual 
for the rest.' Upon landing in the Indies the men 
were to be careful not to eat unknown fruit, or new 
iish until it had been salted ; also they were not to 
sleep on the ground for fear of snakes and the damp, 
or to swira in the rivers for fear of alligators. Nothing 
was to be taken from any Indian by force. Any act 
of rape was to be punished with death. Then followed 
upon these instructions a series of orders regulating 
the course the fleet was to take, the storage of powder, 
the exposure of lights, the firing off of ordnance, and 
the cleanliness which was to be observed. Especial 
care was to be taken with regard to any engagements 
that might ensue. 'No man,' laid down Raleigh, 
' shall board his enemy's ship without order, because 
the loss of a ship to us is of more importance than the 
loss of ten ships to the enemy ; it being too great a 
dishonour to lose the least of our fleet.' 

Towards the close of the year, after being buffeted 
about by contrary winds and encountering severe 
storms, the fleet anchored at the mouth of the Orinoco. 
The boats were lowered, and the sick men landed. 
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The 'barges and shallops,' which had been brought 
over from England in pieces, were pat together and 
launched. After this, assisted by the Indians, the 
ships were washed down, and water and provisions 
taken on board. Raleigh was so poorly that he had 
to be carried about to superintend operations ; ' my- 
self,' he writes,^ ' having been in the hands of death 
without hope some six weeks, and not yet able other- 
wise to move than as I was carried in a chair.' No time , 
was lost in going in quest of the object for which the 
perilous voyage across the Atlantic had been taken. 
Orders were issued by Raleigh to Captain Key- 
mish to sail up the Orinoco with five small ships, 
land his men, and make an investigation of the spot 
where the mine was said to be. Young Raleigh 
was to accompany the expedition as second in 
pommand. 

As the Fates would have it, the exploration ended 
in complete disaster. Before Keymish had made 
much way up the Orinoco hia passage was opposed 
by the Spaniards ; an engagement ensued, which 
ended in the repulse of the enemy, and the little 
fleet sailed on. After a voyage of three weeks they 
approached a settlement which had been lately 
formed by the Spaniards, called St. Thomas. Here 
they were fired upon, and the fire was returned with 
florae effect. As this spot was the most convenient 
for the penetration inland towards the mine, Key- 
mish proceeded to disembark his men two miles east 

' State Fapen, Domattc, Ralugh to Sir Bftlph Winwood, Secrataiy 
0fStote,&Lucli21, 1619. 
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of the settlement. By nightfall the soldiers, seyeral 
of the labourers, and many of the gentlemen adven- 
turers had landed. The Spaniards had, however, no 
intention of allowing the hated English to take root 
in the new country ; the further progress of the ex- 
pedition was challenged, Spaniards and Englishmen 
fought hand to band; young Raleigh, whilst gal- 
lantly leading his men, was shot through the heart, 
and Keymish, seeing that the advance to the mine 
was so jealously guarded by the Spanish settlers, 
thought it more prudent not to disembark any more 
of bis men, but to beat a retreat and saU back to 
the Admiral. This resolve he carried out, but not 
before the Governor of St. Thomas had met with the 
fete of young Raleigh, and the new settlement, as 
we shall hear more of anon, had been considerably 
wrecked. 

No sooner had Keymish reported the result of his 
expedition to Raleigh than he was met by a storm of 
reproaches. It was his duty, said the Admiral, to 
have proceeded towards the mine, and not to have 
been deterred by Spanish opposition, however aggres- 
sive. It was rank cowardice. What reception would 
they meet with on their return to England after the 
promises that had been held out ? His own pardon, 
cried Raleigh, depended upon the success of this ex- 
pedition, and now he was not only a ruined but a 
condemned man. He had lost his son ; he had lost 
his fortune ; there only remained for him now to lose 
his life, and all, he said bitterly, on account of the 
hesitation of his commander. He had never, he 
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wailed, known what disgrace was until now. Keyraish 
turned on his heel and sullenly said, as he went below, 
that he could explain eatisfactorily all that had taken 
place. The next moment a pistol shot was heard. 
' I was no sooner,' writes Raleigh,' ' come from him 
into my cabin than I heard a pistol go off over my 
head, and sending up to know who shot it, word was 
brought that Reymish had shot it out of his cabin 
window to cleanse it. His boy going into the cabin, 
found him lying on his bed with much blood by him, 
and looking on his face saw he was dead. The pistol 
being but little, the bullet did but crack his rib, but 
on turning him over found a long knife in his body 
all but the handle.' 

With the death of Keymish, hia own sickness, the 
loss of many of his men, and the mortification which 
had been engendered throughout the fleet by the 
failure of the expedition, Raleigh saw ruin staring 
him in the &ce. He had not the funds, nor had his 
dispirited men the wiU, to make another attempt upon 
the mine ; besides, he had relied upon Keymish, who 
knew the country and who was to have been in charge 
of aU mining operations, and he, alas ! in a fit of sen- 
sitiveness had perished by his own band. In spite 
of all orders to act on the defensive and not on the 
aggressive, Keymish and his men had beaten down 
the twig huts of St. Thomas, had shot the governor, 
and had looted the settlement of what valuables it 
possessed. He knew that if Spain remonstrated — and 

> Slatt Papers, Bomtttir, Raleigh to Sir Ralph Winwood, March 
31, 161& 
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she would remoDstrnte, for Gondomar, the Spanish 
Ambassador in London, was the bitterest foe of Raleigh 
— it would go hard with him ; if Madrid demanded a 
sacrifice, he, deserted and unpardoned, would be the 
victim. Whichever way Raleigh turned, the outlook 
was depressing. He had disappointed those who had 
ventured their monej- in the scheme ; he had not as- 
certained the whereabouts of the mine, and his pardon 
was dependent upon the discovery ; he had lost his 
firstborn, and knew not how to face his Bessie ; and 
he, or rather his men, had acted so as to create a 
rupture between the Courts of England and Spain. 
' What shall become of me now,' he writes piteously 
to Winwood,^ ' 1 know not. I am unpardoned in 
England, and my poor estate consumed ; and whether 
any other prince or state will give me bread I know 
not. I desire your honour to' hold me ia yom* good 
opinion, and to remember my services to my lords 
of Arundel [Lord High Treasurer] and Pembroke 
[ Lord Chamberlain] ; to take some pity on my poor 
wife, to whom I dare not write for renewing the 
sorrow for her son, and beseech you to give a copy of 
these to my lord Carew, for to a broken mind, to a 
weak body and weak eyes, it is a torment to write 
many letters.' 

Sadly he watched the retreating shores of South 
America, upon whose teeming soil he had built such 
splendid castles in the air, as the good ship ' Destiny ' 
bent before the breeze homeward bound. He arrived 

' State Papert, Domettic Baleigh to Sir Ralph Wiowood, Sept., 
161& 
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at Plymouth June 21. 1618. Scarcely had he cast 
anchor than Sir Lewis Stukeley, the Vice- Admiral of 
Devon — for Spanish activity had caused the raid upon 
St. Thomas to be Boon known in London — came on 
board and claimed Raleigh as his prisoner. He was 
commissioned, he said, to bring the adventurer to 
London. On the arrival of Sir Walter in the metro- 
polis he was allowed to find shelter in his own house, 
and was not despatched a prisoner to the Tower. 
Here, for a few weeks, he was tenderly nursed by his 
beloved Bessie ; but finding that Spain was busy at 
■work to do him ill, and that the pusillanimous James 
was ready to adopt any course which would appease 
the wrath of the Most Catholic King, Raleigh resolved 
to hurry across the Channel and seek a refuge in 
France. He had well-nigh carried his plan into exe- 
cution when it was discovered by Sir Lewis Stukeley 
— according to Sir Lewis, Raleigh had offered him 
ten thousand pounds [where could he get it?] to 
effect his escape — who promptly informed the Court, 
and once more Raleigh found himself in his too 
familiar quarters in the Bloody Tower. 

A close prisoner, and conscious of the machina- 
tions his enemies were employing to ruin him with the 
Court and to put the worst construction upon his late 
expedition, which had already caused the relations 
between Whitehall and Madrid to be somewhat 
strained, Raleigh took the earliest opportunity his 
confinement offered to lay before the King a statement 
of his past conduct. He drew up what he called his 
' Apology,' in which he states that he had not invaded 
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Spanish territory as the English had settled in Guiana 
before the Spaniards, and that the destruction of 
St. Thomas was against his instructions; but even 
had he been responsible for that act, the Spaniards 
had been the first to commence hostilities. He had 
landed in Guiana, he said, because he deemed it 
an English and not a Spanish settlement, since 
England had taken possession of it before Spain. 
' Knowing hia Majesty's title to the country to he 
best and most Christian, because the nominal lords 
did most willingly acknowledge Queen Elizabeth to 
be their sovereign, who by me promised to defend 
them from the Spanish cruelty, I made no doubt that 
I might enter the land by force, seeing the Spaniards 
had no other title but force.' Acquisition by mere 
force, argued Raleigh, did not constitute possession ; 
else ' the Kings of Spain may as well call themselves 
Dukes of Brittany because they held Brucks and forti- 
fied there, and Kings of Ireland because they possessed 
Limerick and fortified there.' Nor had there been 
any breach of the peace, since the Spaniards around 
St. Thomas had always been hostile to the English, 
and ready to attack them on every occasion. Where 
warfare was incessant, peace could not be broken. 
Then he asked was it wise to express regret at having 
offended Spain by landing in Guiana ? Did it not 
seem acknowledging the title of Spain to that coun- 
try? Did it not show that ' the English bear great 
respect to the Spaniards, and are more doubtfiil of 
their forces than the French or the Dutch are, who 
doily invade all parts of the Indies without being 
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questioned at their return. Yea-, at my last beiug 
in Plymouth, a French gentleman called Flory went 
thence with four saU and 300 landsmen, with com- 
mission to land, to burn, and sack all places in the 
indies that he could master, and yet hath the French 
King married a daughter of the King of Spain.' 

Then he thus concludes : ' This is all I can say, 
other than that I have spent my poor estate, lost 
my son and my health, and endured aa many sorts of 
miseries as ever man did, in hope to do his Majesty 
service, and have not, to my understanding, com- 
mitted any hostUe act, other than the entrance upon 
a territory belonging to the Crown of England, 
where the English were set upon and stayed by the 
usurping Spaniard. I invaded no other parts of the 
Indies pretended by the Spaniards ; I returned into 
England with a manifest peril of my life, with a 
purpiMje not to hold myself by any other art than 
his Majesty's grace, from which no man nor any 
peril could dissuade me. To that grace and good- 
ness I refer myself, which, if it shall find I have not 
yet suffered enough, it may (if it please God) add 
more affliction to the remainder of a wretched life.' 

This ' Apology ' was laid before James, but 
failed to convince the sovereign that his subject had 
not been guilty of gross misconduct in wrecking the 
settlement of St. Thomas. Raleigh consequently 
penned a supplement to hie ' Apology,' and for- 
warded it to the King. He saw no reason, he re- 
asserted,^ why Spain should condemn the course he had 

' state Paptrt, Domutio. Oct. 1618. 
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adopted. If it were lawful for Spaniards ' to murder 
Englishmen, binding them back to back and then 
cutting their throats,' and yet it was not lawful for his 
own men to repel force by force, then all he could 
say was, ' Oh, miserable English ! ' ' K I spent my 
poor estate,' he continued, ' lost ray son, suifered 
by Bickness and otherwise a world of miseries ; if 
I have resisted, with the manifest hazard of my life, 
the robberies and spoils which my company would 
have made; if, when I was poor, I might have 
made myself rich ; if, when I bad gotten my 
liberty, which all men and nature itself do bo much 
prize, I voluntarily lost it ; if, when I was sure of 
my life, I rendered it again ; if I might elsewhere 
have sold my ship and goods and put five or six 
thousand pounds in my pocket, and yet have brought 
her into England ; I beseech your Majesty to believe 
that all this I have done because it should not be smd 
to your Majesty that your Majesty had given liberty 
and trust to a man whose end was but the recovery 
of his liberty, and who had betrayed your Majesty's 
trust. My company told me that if I returned to 
England I should be undone ; but I believed in your 
Majesty's goodness more than in all their arguments. 
Sure I am that I am the first that, being free and 
able to enrich myself, have embraced poverty and 
peril ; and as sure I am that my example shall maku 
me the last. But your Majesty's wisdom and good- 
ness I have made my judge ; who have ever been 
and shall ever be your Majesty's most humble 
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To theae appeals, however, James turned a deaf 
ear. 

After a confinement of some six weeks Raleigh 
was again brought out into the light to face the ordeal 
of a second trial. A victim was required to appease 
the anger of Spain for the destruction of St. Thomas, 
and Raleigh was to be offered up as the sacrifice. 
The sentence passed upon him at Winchester fifteen 
years ago was stUl entered in the judgment-book ; it 
had been suspended, but it had never been cancelled. 
The Coiirt now resolved to proceed against its 
prisoner upon his old condemnation. Raleigh, shaken 
with ague and bowed with sickness, was oMered to 
stand at the bar of the King's Bench in Westminster 
Hall, and was asked by the Lord Chief Justice what 
reason he could adduce why the judgment passed 
upon him at Winchester should not now be executed ? 
' All I can say is this, my Lord,' answered Raleigh, 
' that the judgment which I received to die so long 
since, I hope it cannot now be strained to take away 
my life ; for that since it was his Majesty's pleasure 
to grant me a commission to proceed in a voyage 
beyond the seas, wherein I had power as Marshal on 
the life and death of others, so, under favour, I 
presume I am discharged of that judgment.' 

' Not so, Sir Walter Raleigh,' replied the Judge ; 
'your commission does not in any way help you. 
By that you are not pardoned. In cases of treason, 
the law demands that you must be pardoned by 
words of a special nature and not implicitly. There 
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was no word tending to pardon in all your com- 
mission.' 

' If your opinion be so, my Lord/ answered 
Raleigh, ' I am satisfied, and so put myself on the 
mercy of the King, who t know is gracious. And, 
under favour, I must say I hope he will be pleased to 
take commiseration upon me concerning that judg- 
ment, which is so long past and by which I had bo 
hard measure.' 

The sentence delivered at Winchester, with the 
exception of certain barbarous details — which were 
rescinded — ^was then confirmed, and Raleigh was 
taken back to the Tower. The date of his execution 
was' fixed for Thursday, October 29, 1618. He was 
in feeble health, and suffered much, though he had 
nothing to complain of as to the conduct of those 
who kept watch over him. ' An honest gentleman, 
Mr. Edward Wilson, is my keeper,' writes Raleigh to 
his wife,' ' and takes much pains with me. I am sick 
and weak ; my swollen side keeps me in perpetual 
pain and unrest. God comfort us.' And Bessie, in 
lodgings hard by Tower Green, but not now per- 
mitted to see her husband, thus repUes : * ' 1 am 
sorry to hear, amongst many discomforts, that your 
health is so ill; 'tis merely [merely indeed !] sorrow and 
grief tliat with wind hath gathered in your side. I 
hope your health and comforts will mend, and mend 
us for God. I am glad to hear you have the com- 
paoy and comfort of so good a keeper. I was some- 
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thing dismayed at the first that you had no servant 
of your own left you, but I hear this knight's 
servants [those of the Lieutenant of the Tower] are 
very necessary. God requite hia courtesies, and God 
in mercy look on us. — Yours, E. Raleiqh.' 

Every effort was made by the friends of the 
prisoner to have the dread sentence exchanged for 
exile or imprisonment. The Queen, with whom 
Raleigh had always been a &vourite, wrote to the 
favourite VUliers, her 'kind dogge,' as she styled him, 
to use his influence with the King so that ' the life 
of Walter Raleigh may not be called in question.' 
Lady Raleigh was incessant in her piteous entreaties 
to King and Council to have her husband spared 
a shameful and sudden death. Several of the gentle- 
men who had accompanied the ill-fated adventurer 
in his various expeditions petitioned the Crown on 
this occasion to exercise its prerogative of mercy. 
Certain Spanish priests, then on a religious visit to 
England, urged the same course, from fear that the 
death of Raleigh would have a bad influence upon the 
English people, and tend all the more to increase the 
hate which then existed in this country against 
Spain. These appeals the prisoner himself warmly 
supported by frequent invocations of the royal 
clemency. Something of a versifier, Raleigh, in the 
hour of his adversity, composed the following 
eflusion, which he sent to his good friend Queen Ann 
of Denmark : ^ 

' Tbeee lines are among the Harleinn MS. MTalteotion wu directed 
to them b; the careful biofirtphy of Raldgh by Mr. Edwtrd Edwards. 
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Ob hkd Truth power, the guiltier eotild not fsll. 
Malice win glory, or revuDge triumpb. 
But truth tlona e&nnot encounter eJI. 
Mere; u fled to God wbicb mercy made } 
Compasmou dead ; &>tli turned to policy. 
Friends koow not those who eit in eonoVa shade. 
For what we Bometimea were, we are no more : 
Fortune hath changed our shape and deetinj, 
De raced the Tery form we had berore. 
AH love and all deeert of former times, 
ftfaJice hath cover'd from my SoTereigu's eyes, 
And largely laid abroad supposed crimes. 
But kings call Dot to mind what vassale were : 
But know them now as envy hatb described them. 
So can I look on no side from despair. 
Cold walls, to you I speak ; but you are senseless. 
Celestial powers you bear but have detArmioed, 
And shall determine to my greatest happiness. 
Then unto whom shaU I unfold my wrongs, 
Cast down my tears, or hold up folded hands P 
To Her to whom remorse doth moat belong i 
To Her who ia tlie first, and may alone 
Be justly call'd the Empress of the Britons. 
Wbo should have mercy if a Queen have none f 
Save those that would have died for your defence. 
Save him wboae thoughts no treason ever tvnted, 
For lo I destruction is not recompense. 
If I have sold my duty, sold my ioitfa, 
To strangers — which was only due to one ; 
Nothing I should esteem eo dear as death. 
But if both God and time shall make you know 
That I, your humblest vassal, am opprest, 
Then cast yoni eyes on undeaerved woe. 
That I and mine may never mourn the miss 
Of Her we had, but praise our living Queen, 
Who brings us equal if not greater bliss. 

Bat all these appeals to the Crown were in vain, 
James curtly replied that the prisoner deserved his 
sentence, and the law must he fidfilled. The night 
hefore the execution, Raleigh was removed from the 
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Tower to the Gate House of WestmmBter Hall, 
which had long been employed as the prison of the 
Liberty of WcBtminster, so aa to be near the scaffold 
which had been erected in Old Palace Yard. Here 
he wrote his last letter to the King — a letter which 
James called ' a roaring, tedious letter.' ' The life 
which I had, most mighty Prince,' penned the 
condemned man,' ' the law hath taken from me, and I 
am now but the same earth and dust out of which I 
was made. If my offence had any proportion with 
your Majesty's mercy, I might despair, or if my 
deserving had any quantity with your Majesty's un- 
measureable goodness, I might have hope ; but it is 
you that must judge, and not I. Home, blood, 
gentility, or estate, I have none ; no, not so much as 
a being ; no, not so much ae a vitam plantoe. I have 
only a penitent soid in a body of iron which moveth 
towards the loadstone of death, and cannot be with- 
held from touching it except your Majesty's mercy 
turn the point towards me that expelletb. ... If 
now I write what seems not well favoured, most 
merciful prince, vouchsafe to ascribe it to the counsel 
of a dead heart and to a mind that sorrow hath con- 
founded. But the more my misery is, the more is 
your Majesty's mercy, if you please to behold it ; 
and the less I can deserve, the more liberal your 
Majesty's gift shall be ; herein you shall only imitate 
God by giving free life ; and by giving it to such a 
one from whom there can be no retribution, but only 
a desire to pay a lent life with the same great love 
> Statt Faptrt, DomattU, Oct, 1618. 
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which the same great goodBesB ehall bestow on it. 
This being the first letter that ever your Majesty 
received from a dead man, I humbly submit myself 
to the will of God, my supreme Lord, and shall 
willingly and patiently suffer whatsoever it shall 
please your Majesty to inflict me withal.' 

This letter fared no better than its predecessors, 
and the end was now at hand. 

Early in the morning of that terrible Thursday 
the condemned man was awoke out of a refreshing 
slumber, and bade dress himself and prepare for the 
worst. He received the communion from the hands 
of Dr. Tounson, the Dean of Westminster, who had 
of late held much religious conversation with him, 
and spent the hours between five and eight o'clock in 
fervent prayer. 

He then handed to his spiritual adviser the 
following lines he had composed : ^ 

ETdD euchis Time nbich tabee in trust 

Our T'"i'h, our hopes, and all we have. 

And pays ua both with age and dust; 

Who in the dark and silent ^rave, 

When we hare wandered all our ways, 

UbutB up the storj of our dajs ; 

And from which earth, and grave, end dust. 

The Loid shall raise me up, I trust. 

The eve of the day fixed for his execution 
Raleigh had taken a final farewell of his wife, and 
the interview between the two had lasted until the 
abbey hell had tolled the hour of twelve. All business 
matters had been settled, and there was therefore 

' Stats Papm, Domatic. Oct. 28, 1618. 'Made by Sir Walter 
Kaleigh tbe morning- before his death and delivered to the Dean of 

Westminster a little befon his end.' 
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notlimg on the mind of the condemned man to inter- 
fere with his hopes and thoughts as to the unseen 
world into which he was about to enter. The King 
as a h»t favour bad granted the wife, speedily to be 
made a widow, permission to bury tbe body of her 
husband after tbe headsman had done his fell work. 
' It is well, dear Bessie,' said Raleigh, pressing her in 
tie agony of a last embrace, ' that thou may'st dis- 
pose of that dead which thou had'st not always the 
disposing of when alive.' So those two parted, 
never more to meet on this side eternity, ' God 
hold me in my wits ! ' sighed the poor dame as she 
entered her coacb, stationed under the very shadow 
of the scaffold, upon which in a few brief hours the 
blood of her husband was to be shed. 

As eight o'clock struck, Raleigh held himself in 
readiness to quit the Gate House. A cup of ex- 
cellent sack was now brought him, which he drank at 
a quaff. He was asked how he liked it. ' As the 
fellow,' he replied, ' who, drinking of St. Giles's bowl 
on his way to Tyburn, said it was good drink if a 
man might tarry by it.' After thus quenching his 
thirst, a procession was made to the scaffold, at the 
head of which walked the Dean of Westminster. 
On the way to the Old Palace Yard, Raleigh met Sir 
Hugh Brereton, an old Mend, whom he had especially 
requested to be present at the execution. * Sir 
Hugh, to make sure work, got a letter from Secretary 
Lake to the sheriff to see him placed conveniently, 
and meeting them [the procession] as they came near 
to the scaffold, delivered his letter. But the sheriff by 
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mishap had left his spectacles at home, and put the 
letter in his pocket; in the meantime, Sir Hugh 
being thrust aside by the crowd, Sir Walter bade him 
farewell, saying, " I know not what shift you will 
make, but I am Bvie to have a place." ' ' 

It was a bitterly cold October morning, rendered 
all the more sharp by a cutting east wind, and as 
Raleigh ascended the scaffold and prepared to address 
the vast mob that thronged the Palace Yard, his 
limbs, enfeebled by confinement and Ul-health, trem- 
bled so visibly that he could scarcely support him- 
self. The sheriff, observing this debility, offered to 
help his ill-fated charge down fix)m the scaffold and 
take him to a fire, so that being warmed he might be 
the better able to deliver his dying speech. ' No, 
good Mr. Sheriff,' said Raleigh, ' let us despatch, for 
within this quarter of an hour mine ague wQl come 
upon me, and if I be not dead before then mine 
enemies will say that I quake for fear.' Then, hold- 
ing on by the rail of the scaffold, he faced the crowd 
and thus began : " I thank God heartily that He 
hath brought me into the light to die, and that He 
hath not suffered me to die in the dark prison of the 
Tower, where I have suffered a great deal of misery 
and cruel sickness ; and I thank God that my fever 
hath not taken me at the time, as I prayed to God it 
might not.' * 

After this preface, he proceeded to deal with the 
charges brought against him. He denied that he 

' State Paperi. DomeKtic, Oct. 31, 1618. CbBmbeTlam to Culeton. 
» Ibid. 
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ever entered into any plot with France, though 
he admitted, to save his life, he had attempted to 
escape into France, He denied that he had ever 
been counselled by Lord Carew and other lords to 
fly the country, or that he had ever offered Sir Lewis 
Stukeley money to assist hirn in escaping. ' But 
indeed/ he acknowledged, ' I showed him a letter 
that if he would go with me there should be order 
taken for his debts when be was gone ; neither had I 
10,000/. to give him, for if 1 had had so much, I 
could have made my peace better with it other ways 
than in giving it to Stukeley.' He declared that his 
only object in starting for Guiana was to discover 
the mine which really existed there. He denied that 
he ever intended to desert his men when at Trinidad, 
as had been alleged, or that he had been forced to 
return home by his men against his will. Nor was 
it true diat be had carried with him to sea numerous • 
pieces, and that the only object of his voyage was 
to get money into hia hands ; be had taken out but 
little money, and such as he had taken out be had 
brought back. ' These be the material points,' he 
concluded, 'I thought good to speak of, and I am 
now at this instant to render up an account to 
God ; and 1 protest, as I shall appear before Him, 
this that I have spoken is true, and I hope I shall 
be believed,' * 

1 Among the State Fapen, Domettic, October 19, 1618, iathe follow- 
ing pkpm-, written in Raleigh 'e band ud signed by bini, referring to thaw 
ch&i^s which be denied upon tbe scsflbld ; 

' AccuBittions BgMoat Sir Walter Raleigh cleared "by him at his 
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Having ended his speech, Raleigh turned towards 
the headsman and asked to see the axe. He took it 
xip, passed his hand along the edge, and then laid it 
down with the remark that it was a fab', sharp medi- 
cine to cure him of all his diseases. After having 
removed his cloak and doublet, he knelt down and 
placed his head upon the block. It was now objected 
to by some that the face of the condemned man was 
turned to the west instead of to the east. ' Does 
it matter,' said Raleigh, raising his head from its 
terrible pillow, ' what way a man's head stands so 

' I <Kd DfTer receive adrjce from my Lord Csrew to m»ke my eac«pe, 
neither did I ever tell it [to] Stukley. 

' I did never name my Ixird Hsy and my Lord Carew to Stukley in 
other words or sense than as my honouraUe friends among other lords 
my honourable friends. 

' I did nurer ahow unto Stukley &ny letter wherein there was DHioed 
10,000 pounds, nnr any one pound, only I told him that I hoped to pro- 
cure the payment of his debts in his absence. 

' I never had rommission from the French Kiofi;. I never saw the 
French King's hand and seal in my life. I never had any plot or practice 
with the French [king] directly or indirectly ; nor with any other king, 
prince, or estale unknown to the King. 

' My true intent was to go to a mine of gold in Quiana ; it vas not 
feigned, but it is true that such a mine there is within three miles of St. 
Thomas. 

'I never had it in my thought to go from Trinidad and leave my 
company to come after to the savage island, as hath by Feome [Sir John 
Feame, who had been engaged with certain French merchants in trade 
to tJie Indies] been falsely reported. 

' I did not carry with me 200 pieces, as I remember I had with me 60 
pieces. I brought back nearly the same sum. 

' I never spake to the French Manwaering [an agent of France] any 
disloyal words or dishonourable words of the King; nor if I had not 
loved and honoured the King truly and trusted in his goodness somewhat 
too much, I had not suffered death. 

'These things are true as there a a God; and as I am now to ap- 
pear before Hia tribunal seat where I renounce all mercies and salvation 
if this be not the truth. At my death. 

' W. lUiJBiaa.' 
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long as bis heart lies right ? ' Then he replaced his 
neck on the hollow of the block. ' He had given 
order to the executioner that after some short medi- 
tation, upon stretching out his hands he was to be 
despatched. After once or twice putting forth his 
hands, the fellow out of timorousness (or what other 
cause) forbearing, he was fain to bid him strike; 
and so at two blows he took off his head, though 
he stirred not a wit after the first. The people were 
much affected at the sight, insomuch tliat one was 
heard say that we had not such another head to cut 
off. ... He died very religiously and every way 
like a Christian, insomuch that the Dean of West- 
minster (they say) commends him exceedingly, and 
says he was as ready and as able to give as to take 
instruction.' ' 

Shortly before his execution Kaleigh drew up two 
epigrams, which are to be found among the national 
archives, and which, like other matters contained in 
this volume, have never before reached the Hght of 
print.' This is the first: 

Who beet did calculate the life of maQ 

Found three ecore and ten jenrs made up his gpan. 

If mole than to survlre, be, to >« dead, 

Life lost not Haweley whea he lost his head. 

The second is as follows : 

Hope flattered thee thoup'h laws did life convince 
Yet thou might'st die in favour of thy Prince. 
His mercj and thj liberty at last 
Did seal belief and malie opinion fast; 

' For the account of the execution of Sir Wallpr Balei^ih see tiia/e 
Papers, Domestir. Oct. 31, 1618. John Chamberlain to Sir Dudle; Cur- 
leton; also John Poiy to Carleton. Same date. 

^ Stnie Papfrt, Domeeiic. Oct. 31, 1618. 'An epigram of Sir Waller 
lUwelj, beheaded at 74 jeara of hia age.' 
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In truth when time liad pulled thee out of gaol, 

And uew hopes had set agida new sail, 

Aa manj of this world as held free will 

Thought thou wer't safe and had'st escaped thy ill ; 

But DOW we Bee that thou wer't bailed b; fato 

To lire or die, aa thou could'at Mrve our etate. 

And then wert loat, when it waa understood 

Thou might'st do harm, but could'st not do more good. 

So paetied to his rest one whose exact poeition in 
historical biography it is somewhat difficult to deter- 
mine. Sir "Walter Raleigh was a man so bitterly 
detested by his enemies, and whose m(anory was 
cherished with such bitter animosity for some fifty 
years after his head had fallen on the scaffold in 
Old Palace Yard, that it is not easy to thresh out 
the truth from the chaff of hate and prejudice under 
which his name and actions lie buried. That he was 
proud, passionate, and domineering we have evidence 
enough to conclude. What he attempted he Tvas 
keenly in earnest to achieve, nor was he over-scru- 
puloue in the means he employed to gain his ends. 
Ambition and avarice were, it was alleged, the domi- 
nant factors in his character. When in chasing 
Spanish galleons, or fitting out expeditions for the 
purposes of exploration across the Atlantic, or when 
taking his seat at the Council-table, or bearing up 
his ship to close with the foe, he was sullen under 
control, impatient of contradiction and ever scheming 
to take the lead. Let him command and all obey, 
then such power suited and pleased him ; under other 
conditions it was hard to act in harmony with him. 

His was essentially an acrid and despotic nature. 
Among the eminent men of his day he scarcely 
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had a tme friend, and it ia painful to read in tlie 
letters of his contemporaries how frequent were the 
disparaging remarks his petulant and grasping dis- 
position called forth. Yet, in spite of the faults 
and vices of his character, the name of Raleigh 
is one which the history of this island will never 
attempt to erase from its list of celebrities. The 
man was, in every sense of the word, a true patriot, 
confident in the prowess of his country, and keenly 
sensitive as to her honour. It was the staunchness 
of bis English instincts that made him wax so 
wroth when he saw a miserable creature, like our 
first James, truckle to foreign Powers and drag the 
fiag of England through the mire of a base servility. 
He held that his country was second to none ; that 
by her own strength and fertility of resource she 
could meet unaided any foe that crossed her path ; 
and he scorned with all the fire of his temper the 
pusillanimity inspired by the Court which made 
England tremble at the frown of Spain, and fear 
where France and Holland never feared. Had the 
wish of Raleigh been fulfilled he would have explored 
wherever colonisation held out hopes of prosperous 
settlement; he would have declined to admit claims 
based on no solid pretensions; and he would have 
given full rein to his spirit of adventure, and have 
made the England of James as enterprising and as 
unfettered from foreign control, as had been the 
England of his great mistress, brave and imperious 
Queen Elizabeth. 
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A KNIQHT-ERR ANT'S PILGRIMAGE. 

Tell me: dos't think that this knight-emnt pilgrimi^^e will be likely 
to win the Spamali ladj F — Kioff Jama to the Lord Keeper WUiiairu. 

At a late hour one evening in the March of 1623, 
two travellers, wearied and dust-stained, rode into 
the courtyard of the bouse of the Earl of Bristol 
at Madrid, and demanded an audience of its owner. 
They gave their names as Jack Smith and Tom 
Smith. Among the diplomatists of his day, the Earl 
of Bristol held high rank. Sprung from a family 
which had owned land in the fair county of 
Warwickshire since the days of the first Crusade, 
John Digby had early been presentaJ at the Court of 
his Sovereign, and waa soon one of its established 
favourites. Handsome, accomplished, and a master 
of those arte and graces which in the seventeenth 
century were indispensable to the education of the 
finished gentleman, young Digby was precisely the 
man to rise rapidly in the estimation of one who, 
like James I., was much impressed by the charms of 
personal appearance and a high-bred manner. AfVcr a 
brief apprenticeship as a courtier, Digby was appointed 
a Gentleman of the Privy Chamber, a member of the 
Council, and on receiving the accolade of knighthood 
crossed the Pyrenees as Ambassador to Spaia. His 
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conduct at Madrid proved him worthy of being 
entrusted with the more complicated branches of 
diplomacy, and he was sent to Germany to bring 
about a peace for the Elector Palatine, then robbed 
of his country, and in deep distress. Hia services, 
though unsuccessful on this occasion, were not to be 
ignored; the Envoy was raised to the peerage as 
Baron Digby, and the castle and lands of Sherborne, 
which had once been held by the Hl-fated Sir Walter 
Raleigh, now acknowledged him as their master. 

On three separate occasions Digby had proceeded 
to Spain as the representative of his Sovereign, and 
had acquitted himself with such credit as to make all 
that concerned Spanish poKtics his especial province. 
For the fourth time he was to journey from London 
to Madrid as the accredited agent of his master, on 
one of tiie most important missions that had ever 
occupied his able and vigUant intellect. Kin g James 
had long been scheming — ■with those who counselled 
the young monarch who then sat on the throne of 
Spiun — ^for a matrimonial alliance between Charles, 
Prince of Wales, and the fair Infanta Maria, the sister 
of Philip IV. No insurmountable obstacles had at 
first presented themselves to the union, yet, as various 
important matters had to be considered, knotty points 
to be settled, and weighty deliberations to be entered 
into, it was deemed advisable to despatch Lord Digby 
ae Ambassador-Extraordinary to the Queen. Our 
representative at Madrid at that date was one Sir 
Walter Aston, a loyal and cautious diplomatist, hot 
lacking, it was thought, in the experience and finesse 
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necessary for so complicated a negotiation as a mar- 
riage between a Catholic Infanta and a Protestant 
Prince of Wales. To give increased weight to the 
mission of Lord Digby, that distinguished personage 
was raised to the peerage by the style of Earl of 
Bristol. 

To Charles the proposed union was everything 
that was desirable. The portrait he possessed of the 
Infanta showed him a fair-haired girl, like one of the 
heroines of Goethe, with soft blue eyes, the deli- 
cately arched eyebrows of the women of the Penin- 
sula, the nose ' tip-tilted,' indicative of coquetry and 
humour, a somewhat coarse but small mouth, whilst 
the expression of the classic oval of the iace was full 
of brightness and amiability. The graceful figure of 
the young girl, her dazzling complexion, so unusual 
south of the Pyrenees, and the exquisite whiteness 
and shape of her hands, gave proof that she had 
little cause to fear comparison with her elder sister, 
the greatest beauty in Europe — Anne of Austria. 
Young, ardent, and endowed in no small measure 
with the sentimentaUty of lads of his age, Charles, 
always impulsive, could ill brook the slow and for- 
mal proceedings of diplomacy. He wished to see the 
Infanta, to meet her face to face, to inspire within her 
the passion he himself entertained, and to make his 
suit, not through a precise and hair-splitting Envoy, 
but in his own person. His desire had been cleverly 
stimulated by a former Spanish Ambassador at . 
London, who, on his return to Madrid, had written 
to Buckingham, that if the Prince would only pay a 
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visit to Spain, all would be satisraci'orily settled, and 
according to the wishes of his Royal Highness. 
' Bring him here,' said Gondomar, ' and I will engage 
that the affair will be speedily settled.' 

As the negotiations slowly proceeded between the 
careful Bristol and OHvarez, the astute bat shifty 
l'rim« Minister of Spain — now touching the Papal 
dispensation necessaiy to sanction the mixed mar- 
riage ; then as to the relief to be granted to the 
English Papists ; again as to the establishment to be 
accorded to the Infanta on her arrival in London ; 
and then as to the restoration of the Palatinate — all 
of which filled volumes of State Papers and were the 
subject of frequent conferences held at Madrid and 
St. Lorenzo — as these long-drawn-out diplomatic 
deliberations pursued their tardy course, the young 
Prince grew hot and hasty. Why should he not 
take the matter himself in hand ? A union between 
Spain and England was most desirable for each 
country to obtain the end it had Ln view — for Eng- 
Itnd to stem the power of the House of Austria ; for 
Spain to malce England CiitUolic— why then should 
he not hasten over the Pyrenees and press his suit in 
person ? How could it be expected that the Infenta, 
naturally prejudiced against him as a Protestant, 
should be enthusiastic as to her marriage with one 
she had never seen, whose portrait she did not even 
possess, and who only knew about her suitor through 
the confusing remarks of hearsay ? And yet if the 
hint of Gondomar were only acted upon, how dif- 
ferent might be the result! As Charles looked at 
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himself in the mirror he felt he had no reason to be 
ashamed of the reflection which met his gaze, or to 
fear that his wooing would be fruitless. He was not 
like many of the princes of his day, who had to 
court by proxy, not so much on account of state 
reasons, as because they were among the most re- 
pulsive works of nature — deformed, dissipated or 
diseased. 

Charles in his youth, as in his later days, was 
eminently a handsome man ; indeed, he owes no 
Uttle of the sympathy with which posterity for the 
most part regards his fate to his silky locks, his 
well-moulded brow, his dark, expressive eyes, the 
carefully-triiumed moustache and imperial, that high- 
bred look which we generally associate with the 
gentleman of ancient race, his tall and distinguished 
figure. Even Buckingham, who was one of the 
handsomest subjects of his time, was considered by 
many to be inferior so far as personal attractions 
were concerned to the Prince of Wales. Kor was 
Charles a mere beauty man, empty-headed, resource- 
less, and indifferent to everything which did not 
minister to tlie vanity of the moment. He was well 
read — and upon subjects which do not always come 
within the perusal of even the scholar ; he had a 
keen and cultivated taste for art, and was an excel- 
lent judge of paintings ; in music he was no mean 
proficient ; though shy with strangers, he spoke well 
and sensibly when amid those he knew intimately ; 
he was a graceful dancer, and in all the manly 
exercises of his age he excelled. So endowed, phy- 
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sically and intellectually, Charles may well have 
thought that obstacles, which appeared grave and 
weighty when considered in a despatch or at a 
Council, would fade away before the sunshine of his 
presence. Absence may make the heart grow fonder, 
but where there is no fondness — as was the case then 
with the Infanta — the absent are always at a dis- 
advantage. 

A tour to Spain was the subject of frequent 
discussion between the Prince and bis one great friend 
Buckingham. We often find that the most complete 
intimacy exists between characters the exact oppo- 
site of each other. ' Steenie,' as James nicknamed 
Buckingham on account of a supposed resemblance 
to St. Stephen, was in every respect a decided con- 
trast to ' Baby Charles,' as the doting father called 
Ids heir. Beyond tliat both men were singularly 
handsome, they had not a single feature in common ; 
each was morally and physically the antithesis of tlie 
other. The Prince was so correct of life that the 
wits at Paris vowed he was as virgin as his sword ; 
the fiivourite, on the other hand, was loose and disso- 
lute in the extreme. Charles was quiet, sensitive, 
arid the most polished of gentlemen ; Buckingham, 
when the veneer of the courtier had worn off, was 
bold, noisy, overbearing and offensive. Charles was 
a man of culture and fond of all that culture enjoins ; 
Buckingham had no ideas beyond those of the dissi- 
pated man of fashion ; he filled high offices — he was 
Lord High Admiral, Lord President of the Council, 
a Knight of the Garter, tlie First Minister in the 
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realm, a marquis with a dukedom in expectancy — 
but he did notliing ; he was appointed to various 
commands, and he only proved his incompetency ; 
his aim was to shine — and there he shone resplen- 
dently when his temper had not heen crossed — in 
the boudoir and the salon. Charles was a prince, 
conscious of the responsibilities of his position, and 
desirous of sustaining them with dignity ; Buck- 
ingham was a successful adventurer with all the 
arrogance and aggressiveness of the upstart. Yet 
between these two men the warmest and most loyal 
friendsliip prevailed. Steenie, as the elder by some 
eight years, suggested and Baby Charles followed. 
The Prince never engaged in any enterprise without 
first consulting his faithful friend and adviser ; 
Buckingham was in those days to Charles all that 
Strafford and Laud were to him in after years. The 
two were inseparable, but it was a union in which the 
one leads whilst the other obeys. It was therefore 
not to be expected, when Buckingham suggested that 
the advice of Gondomar should be acted upon and 
that the long-talked-of visit to Madiid should really 
be paid, that Charles should be averse to the pro- 
posal. The Prince gladly assented to the plan. It 
was agreed that the two young men, under false 
names, should cross over to Paris, and there take 
horse and ride south with as little delay as possible 
to Madrid. 

The journey was to be kept a strict secret until the 
travellers had reached their destination ; it was not 
to be broached to the Council, only the King was to 
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be informed of it, in order to obtain bis assent. At 
first James would not listen to the idea ; he was 
fearful of the dangers which bis ' deare boys ' might 
encounter on their travels ; he spoke of the harm 
which might ensue to the nation, should anything 
happen to the sovereign whilst the heir-apparent was 
out of the country ; he did not think such a romantic 
step would promote the match, the CouncQ and the 
nation would be opposed to it ; and then he was 
eloquent upon the chance of the Prince, once lodged 
at Madrid, not being permitted to return home, but 
treated as a hostage until all the terms required by 
Spain had been agreed to. Steenie and Baby Charles 
declined, however, to be deterred from their purpose, 
and after nearly two months spent in the employ- 
ment of all the wiles of persuasion and opposition, 
the King reluctantly gave sanction to what he termed 
' B mad course.' Assent once obtained, the ardent 
travellers were not long in carrying their scheme inio 
execution. Disguised and their faces hidden by false 
beards, they made their way to Dover, there took 
boat for Calais, then pushed on to Paris, where 
they stayed a few days, and where Charles saw his 
future wife, Henrietta Maria, at a masque at the 
Luxembourg ; quitting Paris, a hard ride of thirteen 
days brought them to Madrid, where we meet them 
as Jack and Tom Smith, dismounting in the court- 
yard of the palace occupied by my Lord of Bristol. 

The presence of such distinguished strangers was 
soon an open secret among the Madrilenos, and it 
was wished that no honours which court etiquette 
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could suggest should be withheld. The day after his 
amTal, Buckingham, accompanied by Lord Bristol, 
Sir Walter Aston and Gondomar, called upon the 
Conde-Duque de Olivarez. 

Olivarez was in Spain what Richelieu was in 
France, and Buckingham in England — tlie chief ad- 
viser of the Crown, and practically the ruler of the 
country. He had early obtained considerable in- 
iluence over Philip IV., when Infante, and on the 
young King's accession wielded absolute sway in all 
affmrs of government. Endowed with an energy 
which was indefatigable, unscrupulous, vindictive and 
domineering, he allowed no rival to come between 
him and his Sovereign. It was he and he alone wlio 
drew up every important state paper, who infiuenced 
the decisions of councils and juntas, and who in all 
moments of emergency fashioned the policy that was 
to be adopted. The one aim of Don Gaspar Guzman, 
Conde-Duque de Olivarez, was to give the House of 
Austria a dominant influence in the affairs of Europe, 
and to make it the one House whose power whenever 
exercised should cause the scale to be turned in its 
favour. He was secretly opposed to the alliance 
with England, wishing the Infanta to marry a son 
of the Emperor, and he evinced his opposition not 
overtly, but by raising demands one after the other 
to which he felt sure that Bristol, as the representa- 
tive of a Protestant Power, could not accede. Out- 
wardly he expressed himself as devoted to the 
interests of England, and as a warm ally of the 
Prince of Wales. In the then tortuous and involved 
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condition of European politics, it was not advisable 
for him to make an enemy of James. 

On the conclusion of the interview, Olivarez 
escorted Buckingham to the palace of Philip IV. 
'The Conde de Olivarez,' we are told/ 'after they 
had conversed a whUe together, carried my Lord 
Marquis up a back way into the King's quarter, where 
he had private audience of the King, who received 
him with extraordinary courtesy, and with the ex- 
pression of so great joy that it appeared unto my 
Lord Marquis before he took his leave of the King 
that his Majesty was not ignorant of his Highness's 
ari'ival ; also the Conde de Olivarez having procured 
the King's leave, came back with my Lord Marquis 
that night, and kissed his Highness's hands, in whose 
presence he would by no means be covered, although 
he was a grandee who usually kept his hat on before 
his own King.' 

The Prince was most anxious to see the Infanta, 
but as yet this desire, owing to Spanish etiquette, 
could only be gratified surreptitiously. ' The next 
Jay being Sunday,' says our chronicler,^ ' the King, 
that he might satisfy the desire which he understood 
by my Lord Marquis his Highness had of seeing the 
Inianta his mistress, came abroad to visit a monas- 
tery, having with him in his coach the Infanta, and 
Don Carlos and the Infante Cardinal his brothers ; 
so that his Highness going forth secretly in a coach 

> State Papert, Spain. Man:li ll{23, ' Relalioa of the Prinoe, hia 

Arrival in Siiain, hiB Reception, &nd Entertainmenl.' , 

' State Faptrt, Spain. March 1623. 
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had his full sight of them all at three several places 
as they passed.' 

Shortly after sunset Philip, who ' had not tlie 
j>atjence to abstain any longer,' begged an intervie .v 
with the Prince. It was accorded, and the two met 
on tlie Prado. ' Here, having embraced and saluted 
each the other with as much kindness as possibly can 
be imagined, they spent some half an hour together 
in the King's coach in discourse, my Lord of Bristol 
serving as interpreter ; the King forced his Highness 
(as at all other meetings which they had afterwards) 
to take the hand and place of him.' ' Two days 
afterwards, on the evening of the Tuesday following, 
' his Highness and the King met a second time 
privately in a place not far trom the King's palace, 
where the King taking his Highness into his coach, 
and with him the Lord Marquis, the Conde de 
Olivarez, and my Lord of Bristol, carried him to 
a house of pleasure hard by called Caya del Campo 
(this was a small royal palace near Madrid with 
a lovely garden), where, after they had passed more 
than an hour together, when his Highness was to 
return, he could by no striving prevail with the King 
but he would bring him better than an English mile 
homewards as far as with conveniency he could.'* 

During the next few days Charles amused himself 
in the fields ' a hawking with my Lord of Bristol his 
hawks.' 

The public entry of the Prince into Madrid was 

, ' Stale Papers, Spain. March 1G23, 

» Ibid. 
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arranged for March 26 ; and never, we are told, ' had 
a more solemn reception be given on any occasion by- 
Spain to her own kings.' Philip met his guest at the 
convent of San Geronimo, from which establiiihment 
it was the custom for the kings of Castile to make 
their ceremonial ingress into the city on the occasion 
of their coronation. Thus it pleased Spain to treat 
the young Prince as one of her own kings, an 
honour then perfectly exceptional. The hour was 
four o'clock. Two magnificently caparisoned genets 
were brought round to the entrance door of the 
convent, and as soon as Philip and Charles had 
settled themselves in their saddles the procession 
started. 

' And so,' records the chronicler,' ' the King 
giving his Highness the hand, they passed towards 
the palace under a canopy of Ptate carried by the 
regidors (who are those which have the government of 
the town) unto whom it belongeth, by their offices, who 
to the number of about thirty were for that purpose 
clothed in cloth of tissue, lined with crimson cloth of 
gold : before them we.it the nobility and grandees, all 
\ery rich, attended by their several liveiies, which were 
also very rich and costly ; next after them came my 
Lord Marquis and the Conde de Olivarez, executing 
their places as the masters of the horse, the Conde 
giving my Lord Marquis the hand. After them 
followed my Lord of liristol and Sir Walter Aston, 
accompanied with divers counsellors of state and the 
gentlemen of the King's chamber. Having passed in 

' state Paprrt, Spam. March 162S. 
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this manner tlirongh the town to the King's palace, 
the King, as sOon as they were alighted, brought hia 
Highness up to the Queen's quarter, where he was 
received by her with much courtesy, and after con- 
ducted by the King to those lod^gs which were 
appointed for his Highness in the palace ; where, after 
they had been and conversed a while, the King loft 
the Prince, not suffering his Highness to accompany 
him any farther than the door.' 

Keys were then given to Charles and Buckingham 
which would admit them whenever they chose into 
the private apartments of his Majesty. 

The Prince was now the hero of the hour. The 
romance which was attached to his visit, his hand- 
some face and dignified bearing, the sweetness of his 
disposition, his cweful regard for all the restrictions 
enjoined by the most rigid Court in Europe, made 
him intensely popular in the capital. ' They seem 
here,' writes Bristol to Sir Dudley Carleton,^ ' in a 
. manner ravished with the rareness of the accident, 
and know not what expression of their joy and affec- 
tion may be answerable thereunto ; and I persuade 
myself, if it be possible that they can forget for a 
while their Spanish gravity, it will be now. I am 
sure they have passed already farther than the usual 
fashions and customs of this Court and State.' 

Charles never forgot that he was a prince as well 
as a lover, and the studied dignity of his manner im- 
pressed a nation especially alive to all the graces of 

' Sleie Ftipen, Spain. Much 10, 162^ 
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good breeding. ' His comportment is so noble,' 
writea Simon Digby, Lord Bristol's private aecre- 
tary, 'as draweth all that see it into admiration of 
him, and he hath already won the hearts of this 
people so that they are all his servants ; and verily a 
prince of a nobler disposition lives not in the world.' 

On all sides we hear nothing but praise of the 
conduct of Charles at this time. The Spaniards were 
as pleased with him as the English were proud of him. 
The arrival of the heir-apparent naturally created no 
little flutter at the English Embassy at Madrid, The 
Prince was feted and fawned upon by the whole staif, 
and does not appear to have been spoiled by the sickly 
servility with which he was surrounded. To the 
toad-eating secretaries and attaches it seemed some- 
thing marvellous that he who was the son of a king, 
and who one day would himself be a king, should 
deign to act like an ordinary mortal, should reply 
when spoken to, should be grateful for services 
rendered him, and should ' unbend ' when addressed 
by those with whom he came in contact. Sir George 
Goring, true type of the courtier snob, was much 
struck with this condescension on the part of one who 
in his eyes was more divine than human. 

' Our sweet blessed young master,' he writes to 
Secretary Conway," ' was never better either in mintl 
or bo<ly, and so would you say, sir, if you beheld him 
round as we here do ; for to behold his princely 
greatness where and when it is most required (and 

> State Fapn-i, Spain. JIftdrid, May 2o, 1G23. 
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that is here, where it is not a little necessary) ; and 
tLen again hie sweet descent to us his humble ser- 
vants when he pleaseth to unbend himself, I vow to 
God it is wonderful to consider, especially with all 
the circumstances of time, place, and persons, which 
above all are most material in such important actions. 
Upon my life, he hath no more of fear or apprehension 
of danger for his own person than a rock, nor no 
more can he in that regard be moved therewith, yet 
is he by all consents in all his treaties the most staydly 
circumspect that ever was known of treble his vears, 
and for his piety and constancy towards God, bis 
father and country, turn him loose and cursed be he 
that can suspect him.' 

During the first weeks after his arrival, the life of 
the Prince was one round of gaiety. Masques, balls, 
banquets were constantly being given in his honour. 
He hunted the wild boar, went a-hawking, and was 
a frequent attendant at the bull-fight, which then as 
now constituted the most prominent of the amuse- 
ments furnished by Madrid, One bull-fight took 
place which was announced as specially under the 
patronage of ' El Principe de Galles,' ' There were 
there killed,' writes Sir Walter Aston to Carleton,' 
' twenty-one bulls, and there passed divers strange 
adventures ; but to me the clnefcst glory of the day 
was that many bulls being in as much anger as I 
have seen at any time in those sports, there was 
no man slain, which never happened before since my 
residence in this Court.' 

■ State Pnperi, Spain. Mbj 6, 1G23. 
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Still pleasure was not permitted to interfere witli 
the graver details of business. The Prince had come 
to marry the Infanta and not to pass his time as a 
mere tourist in watching Spanish manners and cus- 
toms, or as a distinguished visitor enjoying the hospi- 
talities of the Court and of its grandees. After his 
public entry into Madrid he had been introduced to 
his lady-love, and he was even more fiiseinated by her 
charms and accomplishments tlian he had expected, 
though his exj)ectations had been high. Before he 
had paid his court a month to the Infanta — tliough 
the courtsliip had to be carried on under tlie terrible 
restrictions of Spanish etiquette — he was so deeply 
enamoured of his mistress that he was ready to agree 
to any tenns that Olivarez or the Junta of Theologians 
might impose upon him. The course of true love, we 
know from high poetic authority, seldom runs smooth, 
nor was the Spanish match to be any exception to the 
rule. The religious question, as in all mixed mar- 
riages, was the most formidable of the difficulties that 
came up for settlement. Charles was a Protestant, 
and his flame the most loyal and devout of Catholics. 
The Prince agreed to use his influence with Par- 
liament and the Privy Council for the redress of 
the grievances imder which the English Papists then 
laboured ; he made no objection to the Infanta, when 
his wife, having a Catholic establishment of her own 
and practising the Roman ritual ; he was willing that 
the children resulting from the marriage should up to 
a certain age be subject to the control of the mother, 
but he could not himself change his faith, as Olivarez 
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had fondly anticipated, and be converted to Roman 
Catholicism. And this was now the cliief obstacle 
that had to be overcome. The Prince was firm in his 
Protestantism, though he had been advised to express 
himself as * open to conviction ; ' the Infanta was a 
Papist, and ought not, she moaned, struggling between 
inclination and conscience, to marry a heretic. In 
this remonstrance she was strengthened by those 
around her. 

' Her confessor,' writes Bristol to James, * * a Fran- 
ciscan friar, has done all the ill offices he could to 
divert her from the match, telling hei* that " a heretic 
was worse than a devU, and tlierefore wliat a com- 
fortable bedfellow she was like to have when he that 
was to lie by her side and to be father of her children, 
was sure to go to hell ; " and this language was like- 
wise held to her by divers women about her, where- 
upon the poor young lady grew to be much distracted 
and to have the match in a kind of horror.' 

Indeed the poor Infanta knew not what course to 
adopt ; pious and amiable, she was at her wits' end 
between the dictates of her heart — which were not 
hostile to the handsome young Prince ; the wishes of 
Jier brother — who was in favour of the match, hoping 
thereb}' to convert heretic England ; and the tortuous 
counsels of Olivarez. Among the Spanish State 
I'apers there is a portrait of this suftering damsel 
drawn at full length by the careful hand of Sir Toby 
ilatthew, the eon of the Archbishop of York, but a 

' Sla'e Fapen, Spain. AiipiiBt 18, lei'3. 
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pervert who had been sent to Madrid on a special 
mission in connection with the match. 

' The Infanta Donna M*ria,' be writes, ' ' will have 
seventeen years of age this next August ; as yet she 
seeras but low of stature, for she useth no help at all 
[i.e. does not wear high-heeled shoes ?], and the 
women of this country are not generally tall ; but the 
Infanta is much of the same stature which those ladies 
have who live in the Court of Spain and are of the 
same years as her. She is fair in all perfection. Her 
favour [face] is very good and far from having any 
one ill feature in it. Her countenance is sweet in a 
very extraordinary manner, and shows her to be both 
highly borne ; and with all that she placeth no great 
felicity in that, for really there seems to shine from 
her soul through her body as great sweetness and 
goodness as can be desired in a creature. Her close 
ruff and cuffs are said by them who know it best to 
be greatly to her disadvantage ; for that both her head 
is rarely well set on her neck, and so are her excellent 
bands to her arms ; and tliey say,' quaintly remaiks 
Sir Toby, ' that before she is dressed she is incom- 
parably better than afterwards. 

' But as for the virtue of her mind,' he continues, 
' it is held to exceed the beauty of her person very far. 
In her religion she is very pious and devout. She 
daily spendeth two or three hours in prayer. She 
confesseth aiid communicateth twice every week — 
nan;ely, upon every Wednesday and every Saturday. 

' Sfateraptr»,Spam. June 28, 1623. 
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She carryeth a particular and most tender devotion to 
the Blessed Sacrament and the ImQiaciitate Concep- 
tion of Our Blessed Ladyj* She doth usually make 
Bonie little thing with her own hands day by day 
which may be for the use oi sick or wounded persons 
in the hospitals ; and many times it is but drawing 
lint out of linen which may serve for wounds. All 
that which the King, her brother, giveth her for play 
or for toys, according to her fancy (which comes to 
about a hundred pounds a month), she employeih 
wholly upon the poor. She is generally of few words, 
but yet of very sweet and easy conversat on when she 
is private with her ladies. 

' Her mind, they say,' proceeds the analyst, ' is 
more awake than they who know her not well would 
easily believe. They who have studied her most tell 
me that she is very sensible of any real unkindness ; 
but that this costeth nobody anything but herself, for 
she makes no noise and expostulates not, but only 
grieves. Of her person and beauty and dressing she 
is careless, and takes what they bring her without 
more ado. She is thought to be of great courage 
for a woman, and to despise danger. For, besides 
that she never starts as many women do at sudden 
things, nor is frightened by thunder or lightning, or 
the like, they observe how that when that the last year 
at Aranjuez, where the Queen made a show or public 
entertainment for the King into which themselves did 
enter with many other ladies, and when the scaffolds 
and boughs fell into a sudden fire, and when tlie 
company was much frightened with the imminent 
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danger thereof and was flying from there at full 
speed, the Infanta did but call the Conde de Olivarcs 
to her and willed him to. defend her from the press 
of the people, and so she went off with her usual 
pace and without showing to be in any disorder 
at all, even bo much as by the least change of her 
colour. 

' Many virtues are said to live in the heart of this 
lady, but that which reigns and is sovereign in' her 
K a resolution which she hath maintained inviolable 
from her very infancy — never to speak ill of any 
creature ; and not only so, but to show a plain dislike 
of them who speak ill of others, saying sometimes, 
"perhaps it is not so," or else, "a body can believe 
nothing but what they see," or else, " it is good to 
hear both sides," and the like. The world in Spain 
doth sH conspire to honour, love, and admire this 
lady, but the King her brother doth make more proof 
of it than they all, for there is no one evening wherein 
he goeth not to visit her in her own lodgings, and he 
will sit by her sometimes whilst she is making herself 
ready. And he is often giving her presents and 
would have her command him to give her more ; but 
as for that, there is no remedy, for she could never 
be entreated to ask anything for herself.' , 

To the King of England she expressed herself as 
much beholden. 

' She hath been often heard,' continues Sir Toby, 
' upon sevend occasions to speak with great tenderness 
of the King our sovereign, and how deeply she holdetli 
herself obliged to him for the great honour and favour 

<i 
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which she understands his Majesty to have done her, 
and for the tender care which he vouchsafes to have 
of her. And I have particular reasons which make 
me think that I know that the loving reverence 
which she wiU bear towards him, and the hearty 
obedience which she will perform to his Majesty, 
will give him such an unspeakable kind of comfort 
as perhaps he did little look for in this kind in this 
life.' 

As to &e light in which the Infanta regards 
Charles, Sir Toby is more cautions. 

' How much the Infanta,' he proceeds, ' doth 
honour and esteem the Prince the vulgar cannot say j 
but there be enough in the world who know that she 
dotli it extremely much according to her great obli- 
gation. The time is not yet arrived for her to make 
those public expressions thereof which are not war- 
ranted by the style of this Court, till the treaty be 
absolutely at an end. Yet I have no doubt but that 
this time is near at hand, and my heart is full of joy 
to think how happy our excellent Prince shall be in 
the sweet society of such a wife, and how happy they 
will make the world by a glorious iBsue. And in the 
meantime a man may guess how the Infanta's pulse 
beateth towards his Highness, since by occasion of my 
Lord Admiral's indisposition this last week, through 
the swelling of his face caused by the drawing of a 
tooth, the Infanta hearing of it did express to have 
much grief for his pain, and was still inquiring of her 
ladies how he did, declaring that she would not for 
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anjrthing of this world that any ill accident ehould 
lay hold upon him, especially in tliia journey which 
he had undertaken in the service of the Prince upon 
this occasion.' 

Upon the arrival of the Prince at Madrid, it had 
been confidently expected by those about the King 
that he would prove himself willing to abjure his 
Anglicanism and embrace the creed of Rome. It 
waa felt that unless Charles had entertained some 
such idea, he would not have expressed so keen a 
desire to be linked with a Catholic, or have hurried 
across the Pyrenees to woo the Infanta in person. It 
is said that Philip, on first hearing of the arrival of 
his distinguished visitor, judged, ' like all other pru- 
dent men, that the Prince's journey proceeded firom 
a deliberate resolve to overcome the difficulties of 
religion without which the marriage could not take 
effect,' and that he was ' infinitely delighted ' there- 
with. Yet his joy at the prospective conversion of 
one who was to be his brother-in-law was not to 
throw him off his guard and make him less severe in 
the conditions he demanded, for, we are told that, 
approaching a crucifix which was at the head of his 
bed, he exclaimed, * Lord, I swear to Thee by the 
crucified union of God and man which I adore in 
Thee, at whose feet I place my lips, that not only 
shall the coming of the Prince of Wales not prevail 
with me, in anything touching Thy holy Catholic 
religion, to go a step beyond that which Thy vicar 
the Roman Pontiff may resolve, but that I will keep 
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my reaolution, even if it were to involve the loss of 
all the kingdoms which by Thy favour and mercy I 



During the first few days after his arrival, the con- 
duct of the Prince gave, it is true, a certain colour to 
these hopes. He attended Mass, he conversed fi"eely 
T^ith the ecclesiastics attached to the palace, he exhi- 
bited none of the levity and prejudices of the ordinary 
Protestant towards things held sacred by the Papist ; 
and the Catholic clergy joyfully predicted tliat not 
only the Prince, but his kingdom, would speedily 
Bwear fealty to the Roman See, and what the Armada 
bad failed in accomplishing would be effected by the 
union with the Infanta. 

This fond assurance was, however, somewhat 
rudely shaken by the presence at Madrid of two 
Anglican priests, Mawe and Wren, who had been 
especially despatched by the King of England to act 
as chaplains to the household of the Prince. The 
instructions which were to guide the behaviour of 
these divines on this occasion had been drawn up by 
James himself, and were very careful and explicit. 
A room was to be set apart in the quarters of the 
Prince, to be used as a place for divine worship, and 
for no other purpose. It was to be decently adorned 
' chapel-wise ; ' an altar was to be erected at its east 
end ; and there were to be provided palls, linen cover- 
ings, a carpet, four surplices, candlesticks, tapers, 
chalices, patens, wafers for the Holy Communion, 

' Xamtliee of Uu SpattUh Marriage Treaty, ty Francisco de Jesus. 
Edited and tmulated by Samuel Rawaoa Qardiner. Camden Society. 
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two copes, a basin and flagons, ' a fine towel for the 
Prince,' and other towels for the household. Prayers 
were to be held twice a day, and every reverence 
wa8 to be displayed by the congregation, who were 
enjoined to worship with their heads uncovered, to 
kneel at the appointed times, to stand up at the creed 
and gospel, and to bow at the name of Jesug. Holy 
Communion was to be celebrated as often as the Prince 
thought fit ; ' smooth wafers,' ritualists will be glad 
to learn, ' were to be used for the bread,' and the 
wine was to be mixed with water. In the sermons 
that were to be delivered there was to be no polemical 
preaching ; the chaplfdns being directed ' to confirm 
the doctrine and tenets of the Church of England by 
all positive arguments either in fundamental or moral 
points, and especially to apply ourselves to moral 
lessons to preach Christ Jesus crucified.' The worka 
of the King on theology were also to he studied and 
expounded.^ 

These directions were rendered somewhat null by 
the hostility which the Spaniards at once displayed 
towards these worthy divines, who were somewhat 
rudely refused permission to take up their abode in 
the palace, and after no little squabbling had to sneak 
off and content themselves with the safety and seclu- 
sion kindly provided for them by Lord Bristol in his 
own house. The Catholic clergy, however, amply 
compensated for this enforced silence on the part of 
the Protestant chaplains. No effort was spared to 

» state Pnpert, Spain. Much 20, 1633, ' Hii Msjesty's Instructiotia 
to the OhaploiuB of the Prince.' 
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turn the Prince &om the errors of his ways, to con- 
vince him of the troth and purity of the Catholic 
religion, and to- enlighten him upon the position of 
the Supreme Pontiff, the doctrine of transubstanti- 
ation and the heresies of all outside the pale of Rome. 
Charles listened with his usual courtesy, argued the 
different questions with no little ability, and made a 
favourable impression upon his instructors by the in- 
telligence he displayed. Buckingham, on the contrary, 
stood haughtily aloof from controversial ecclesiastics ; 
he declined to enter into any discussion whatever upon 
the subject ; and on one occasion became so excited at 
these attempts to pei-vert the Prince that ' he went 
down to a place where he could be alone, in order to 
show his extreme indignation, going so far as to pull 
off his hat and to trample it under feet.' 

Meanwhile that without which no preliminary 
matter could even be agreed upon had arrived. Early 
in May a courtier reached Madrid with the much- 
talked-of Papal dispensation, necessary for the cele- 
bration of the marriage, and with the articles touching 
the religious questions then in dispute between Eng- 
land and Spain. These articles were numerous and 
fuU of detail, but we need only concern ourselves 
with the more important of their conditions. Briefly 
they were as follows : No matter was to be agreed 
upon without the sanction of the Pope. No attempt 
was ever to be made to convert the Infanta to Pro- 
testantism or to speak against her religion upon her 
arrival in London. Upon taking up her residence in 
England, the Infanta was to be surrounded by a 
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household openly profeBsing the Catholic religion, 
and that ' no one shall dare to deride them, or offer 
them any discourtesy imder penalty of heavy punish- 
ment ; ' a good sized church was to be erected close to 
the establishment of the lofenta, for the free and open 
use of the Catholics then in England. All children 
sprung from the marriage were to be baptised after 
the Catholic rite, to be educated by the Infanta until 
they had attained the age of twelve years, and if after- 
wards tbey chose to become Catholics no obstacle was 
to be thrown in their way, nor was their succession to 
be prejudiced by their conversion. The free exercise 
of the Catholic religion was to be permitted through- 
out England, whilst all laws against English Papists 
were to be suspended ; the oath of allegiance was to 
be altered, so that it might bind English Papists, 
' merely in temporal and political things, and not in 
any matter touching religion.' Catholics 'to some 
good number ' were to be sworn of the Council j and 
finally ' everjrthing that is sought in favour of the 
.CathoUcs of England may be understood of the 
Catholics of Ireland and Scotland.' These conditions 
were to be sanctioned within one year by the Privy 
Council and Parliament of England, 

In addition to these articles, the following private 
instructions were at the same time enclosed to the 
Nuncio at Madrid. As soon as the condition demand- 
ing public liberty of conscience in England bad been 
agreed upon, the attempt to convert the Prince was 
to be proceeded with ' in all earnestness.' This put 
in operation, the Nuncio was then to demand of the 
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King of Spain, ' as a necessary condition, without 
which the dispensation would be null, to give assur- 
ance upon oath to the Holy See that the King of 
Great Britain and the Prince his son would fulfil 
everything that for the sake of this marriage they 
might promise to do in matteis of religion.' Thus, 
before the Prince could be united to the Infanta, 
complete toleration had to be accorded to liie Papists 
in England, the suspension of the penal laws against 
Catholics had to be approved of by the English Privy 
Council and Parliament, and the King of Spain had 
to bind himself as surety that hie brother of England 
would carry out all that had been promised. 

And now from May to the end of July diplomacy 
was busy in the discussion of these articles. Olivarez, 
who preferred that the Infanta should enter the House 
of Austria to the House of Stuart, was seeking to dis- 
gust Charles by the imposition of conditions which 
no Protestant country would tolerate ; the Prince, in 
his desire to be betrothed to the fair-haired Infanta, 
was promising what he felt he could not fulfil, and ■ 
then doing his best to evade his pledges ; Bristol and 
Buckingham, jealous of each other, were sowing both 
at Madrid and at London the seeds of dissension ; the 
Infanta was perplexed, whilst James was irritated, 
timorous and hesitating. Such was the situation for 
the next few weeks. At first it appeared as if no 
formidable difiiculty would arise to interfere with the 
proceedings. The Prince declared his resolution that 
' he himself and the King his father would, in their 
own name and in that of their descendants, take the 
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oath for the enspeDsIon of the laws against the 
Catholics, and that they would attempt to obtain as 
soon as possible not only the confirmation by Parlia- 
ment of all that had been agreed upon, but also the 
repeal of all those laws.' lieing asked within what 
date this promise would be fulfilled, Charles replied, 
' in three or six months or a year, but infallibly 
within three years.' Nor was there any strong op- 
position to the clauses relating to the bringing up of 
the children by the Infanta until the age of twelve, 
or to the free exercise of their religion by the English 
Catholics, Charlfis was so obstinately amorous that 
rather than give up the Infanta he would consent to 
anything. The first difficulty was how far the King 
of Spain could take the oath required of him by the 
Pope, that James would perforAi all that he had pro- 
mised. The opinion of Olivarez was asked. He did 
not, said the Count-Duke, consider that the mere 
promises of the King of England were sufficient 
security for his Majesty of Spain to swear the oath 
demanded of him. The King of England was enter- 
ing into engagements opposed to his own political 
advantages. 

' For there is nothing,' said Olivarez, ' which can 
be more dangerous to him than to allow the growing 
up in his kingdom of a rehgion so contrary to his 
feelings and his conscience, especially at a time 
when he does not allow the other side to gain equal 
strength so as to hold the balance. It must be there- 
fore that his object is one of these two : either not to 
keep a single word of those which he utters in favour 
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of the Catholica, and by thia meana to keep them in 
the same atate of aubjection as that in which he has 
always held them ; or else to make an attempt by 
means of this tolerance to discover what he can about 
them, and then according to that which he may see 
to take a resolution to grant them liberty of con- 
science ; or if he does oot think that he can do 
otherwise, to take it in hand again to force them to 
become Protestants by renewing the oppression which 
tiiey are under at present.' 

The intentions therefore of King James, continued 
Olivarez, were doubtful, and such being the case the 
Infanta, should not go over to England until more 
sufficient security had been advanced. So spoke the 
Prime Minister of Spain ; and the clerical committee 
— called the ' Junta df Theologians ' — to whom the 
question had also been referred, fully bore out his 
views. To them it seemed out of the question that 
England, a Protestant country, would tolerate the 
Catholic religion in the manner desired, and that 
the English Parliament would support the promises 
of James and his son. Yet, they said, without the 
consent of Parliament the conditions entered into by 
the King of England were only so many idle pledges. 
Once the marriage celebrated, both James and the 
Prince, they contended, would withdraw from their 
promises, and no amelioration would be effected in 
the situation of the English Catholica. 

'If the King or the Prince,' said the theologians, 
' would agree to become Catholics, or if the tolerance 
they offer were confirmed by the King's Privy 
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Council and Parliament and were converted into law, 
then the Catholics being secured in their rights would 
BO grow in numbers that neither the fulfilment nor 
the alteration of their privileges would depend upon 
the simple will of a Prince ill affected in religion, 
and BO matters would assume a very different 
aspect' 

The difficulty was thus narrowed to this issue : 
Would the Parliament of England confirm the assur- 
ances laid before Spain by King James and the heir 
apparent ? A year was to be granted for the answer- 
ing of this question, and during that year the Infanta 
was to remain in Spain. At the expiration of that 
period of probation, the Junta of Theologians would 
then be able to advise their King whether he could 
take the oath or not. 

Meanwhile the anxious father, both at Theobald's 
and at Whitehall, sorely missed the society of his 
cherished son and the companionship of the fascinat- 
ing ' Steenie,' James was in ill-health and worried 
with many fears. He did not like the long distance 
which separated him from the Prince, he trembled 
lest the Spaniards should do the ' ewete boy ' hurt, 
or, worse still, transform him into a Papist. There 
was no necessity, he considered, for the Prince to 
remain any longer in Madrid ; his presence did not 
hasten on the proceedings, as had been fondly hoped ; 
and as the negotiations then stood, Bristol and Aston 
were quite competent to pull the strings of diplomacy 
without any direct interferenf-e from high quarters. 
James therefore wrote beseechingly to Charles to 
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Ininy home to his doting dad. He reminded the 
I'rince that it was only upon his own earnest en- 
treaty that ' I BuiFered you to leave me and make so 
far and hazardous a journey ; ye know that it is 
without example in many ages past that a king's 
only son should go to woo another king's daughter.' 
Then he bade him return, as he had already been 
away long enough. 

"You must also remember,' he pleads, 'that I 
am old and not able to bear the great burden of my 
affairs alone, having trained you up these three or 
four years past in my service for this purpose ; be- 
sides all this, I am mortal, and you may easily con- 
sider what a loss it would be to the whole kingdom 
if in your absence God should caU me. Therefore I 
do heartily charge you upon my blessing, both by 
my kingly and fatherly authority, that you come 
presently home, in company of that worthy renowned 
lady your mistress, if it can be, which is my chief 
debire, but rather than delay come alone, for such is 
my absolute pleasure. You have two ships of mine 
already there that may well enough transport you; 
and 60 with my blessing I bid you heartily fare- 
well.' 

At the same time he wrote a second letter, not 
merely to the Prince, but to both of his ' ewete 
boyes ' — Baby and Steenie — imploring them to re- 
turn if they wished to see him alive. 

' Alas ! ' he mourned, ' I now repent me sore that 
ever I suffered you to go away. I care for the match 
nor nothing so I may once have you in my arms 
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again. God grant it, God grant it, God grant it; 
Amen. Amen. Amen, I protest you shall be aa 
heartily welcome as if you had done all things you 
went for, 80 that I may once have you in my arms 
again, and so God blesa you both, my only sweet 
son and my only best sweet servant, and let me hear 
from you quickly with all speed as you love my life ; 
and so Gtjd send you a happy and joyful meeting in 
the arms of your dear dad.' ' 

Into all the details of this chapter of diplomacy 
there is at the prasent day little profit in entering. 
Those who wish to read how Charles threatened to 
return home unless his wishes were complied with ; 
how James gave him carte blanche to act as he thought 
best; how he was dissuaded, and consented to agree 
to the conditions demanded of him, though he must 
have known at the time that when they came before 
Parliament, as come before Parliament they must, 
they would be indignantly repudiated; how enam- 
oured for the moment he was with the Infanta ; how 
frequent and conflicting were the communications 
that passed between Madrid and ^Miitehall ; how 
exacting was the policy of Olivarez, how offensive 
was the conduct of Buckingham, and the rest — have 
only to read the careful narrative drawn up by the 
Spanish Court Chaplain, Francisco de Jesus. At last, 
however, the political advantages, consequent upon a 
union between England and Spain, were considered 
to counterbalance the religious difficulty, and the 
negotiation was completed. The Prince assented to 

' > Slatt Paper*, Spain. June 14, 162^. 
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the conditions imposed upon him, James too gave 
his consent, and the Council was forced in its turn 
to sanction the terms demanded by Spain. Charles 
declared that ' he had seriously made up his mind 
to accept the proposals made to him with respect to 
religion, and also to give the securities demanded for 
their execution.' Sir Francis Cottingham, the secre- 
tary of the Prince, was sent to London on a speciid 
mission and returned 'with a despatch containing the 
result of his negotiation with his master, which was, 
in fine, a public instrument written on parchment 
certifying the oath which had been taken, July 20, 
by the King and his Privy Council, by which they 
engaged to keep and fulfil the conditions touching 
reli^on which were demanded in respect to the mar- 
riage, and that they would observe the securities 
asked for.' 

James and the Council also pledged themselves to 
use their influence to persuade Parliament to support 
the clauses of the treaty. A courier was despatched 
to Rome, to inform His Holiness of what bad been 
done, in order that he might express his approbation 
afresh, and all was as merry as a marriage bell. An 
oath sworn to by the King and his Privy Council 
was a very different thing to an oath merely sworn 
to by the Sovereign himself ; such a solemn assur- 
ance, it was felt at Madrid, could not be disregarded. 
Olivarez therefore had to change his tactics, and to 
express himself in favour of the union ; the Junta 
of Theolo^ans declared themselves satisfied with the 
security laid before them j the Infiinta was willing 
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to be led as her counsellorB advised, since she hoped, 
like many a fond damsel in her situation, to be able 
to convert her husband ; whilst Charles, who only- 
cared about gratifying the inclination which stimu- 
lated him for the moment, and never troubled him- 
eelf as to the consequences attending upon it, was 
supremely happy. It was arranged that the cere- 
mony of marriage shoidd be gone through shortly 
after the arrival of the Papal approval, though the 
actual marriage was not to take place until after the 
interval of a year, in order that it might be seen how 
fer the promises as to Catholic emancipation had been 
carried out. This happy terminatiou of the negotia- 
tions gave rise to much rejoicing. Madrid was illu- 
minated, and balls, banquets, and masques were freely 
given by the leaders of the society of the capital. 

' On the 2lBt, being Monday,' writes Sir Walter 
Aston to Sir Dudley Carleton,^ ' the King entertained 
the Prince, according to the &Bhion of this place, 
with B. fiesta of Canas ' and Toros, in which the King 
entered in person and held them in celebration of 
the conclusion of the match betwixt the Prince and 
his sister, The Canas consisted of eighty persona, 
whereof the King led the one half and the Duke of 
Zea the other. The first show that entered into the 
Place were sixty of his Majesty's horses led by their 
keepers, each of them having a large covering of 
crimson velvet, richly embroidered with gold; then suc- 

1 state Paper*, Spain. August SO, 1623. 

* Fkita de CaHai. A epart or eierciae used in Spain hy gentlemen 
on horseback representing a Sght with reeds instead of canea. — Pineda's 
Spanith Diationary. 
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ccBsively entered the gentlemen of the horse of divers 
of the principal persons of this Court, being severally 
accompanied with many lackeys in rich liveries, who 
led such horses as their masters were able to contri- 
bute to this show. The Duke of Infantado had there 
thirty horses and a hundred liveries ; the Conde of 
Monterrey had a hundred liveries and fifty horses ; 
the whole number of spare horses that were there 
ready to supply all occasions were three hundred and 
twenty-one. Then having given one turn about the 
Place they went forth in the same order as they 
entered. The King presently after took his leave of 
the Prince and went to dress himself for the Canos ; 
during his Majesty's absence, which was about an 
hour, the Prince was entertained with the sport of 
killing eight bulls according to the usual manner, of 
th&tjiesta here. Presently after his Majesty entered, 
and the whole company that attended him, running 
two by two, crossed the great market-place. The 
_^t'.«/a was extraordinarily well performed ; their 
clothes and their saddles were all embroidered, and 
the richest that have been seen in any fea«t here.' 

The conduct of the Prince at this time, however, 
somewhat marred tlie festivities held in his honour. 
Charles was far from approving of the long interval 
which caution had decreed should elapse before he 
could really call the Infanta his own. He begged 
that the probationary period of one year might be 
curtailed, and that he should be permitted to claim 
his bride a few months after the marriage ceremony 
had been gone through. It would make uo difference, 
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he said, in the carrj'ing out of the Catholic condi- 
tions. The Junta of Theologians — who were the 
trustees, as it were, of the marriage settlement — 
however, stoutly refused to accede to this request. 
They answered that it ' was neither possible nor 
right to make any change in that which had been 
agreed upon on this point, because the more they 
thought about the matter the more they were con- 
firmed in their opinion by argument," by past history 
and by the experience which arose from the accidents 
continually occurring.' 

At this refusal, Charles, who was accustomed to 
have his own way when he had made up his mind to 
have it, became petulant and combative. He com- 
plained of the doubts so constantly thrown upon 
his royal word, he vowed he could do nothing 
without the sanction of that terrible Junta of Theo- 
logians, and declared that, considering what he had 
gone through for the sake of the Infanta, he wa?* 
d^erving of better treatment. His remonstrances 
were in vain. Then worked upon by Buckingham, 
who had become exceedingly unpopular in Madrid, 
and hated Spain accordingly and all its associations, 
Charles expressed his intention to return to England 
at once. He dechned to remain any longer; a 
further stay in Madrid could serve no useful purpose, 
and as to the empty marriage ceremony he would 
leave powers for its celebration in his absence. He 
fixed the second week in September as the date of his 
departure, and refused, by any condition save the 
one he demanded, to be turned fi-om his purpose. If 
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he hoped by this resolve to cause the Spanish 
advisers to shorten the period of probation, he was 
disappointed ; Olivarez would not curtail a month of 
the time fixed. 

Before quitting Madrid, the Prince, whose genero- 
sity was among the best traits in his character, dis- 
tributed numerous costly gifts among those with 
whom he had come in contact during his stay in 
Spain. To the' King he gave a diamond-hilted 
sword, worth twelve thousand ducats ; to the Queen, 
a diamond brooch with a pearl pendant, worth twenty- 
four thousand ducats ; to the In&nta, a tiara of 
diamonds, and ropes of pearls, worth eighty thousand 
ducats ; to Don Carlos, a ring set with diamonds, of 
the value of five thousand ducata ; to the Infante 
Cardinal, a cross, worth eight ducats ; to Olivarez 
and his countess, diamonds of the value of eighteen 
tliousand ducats ; to the Ministers and others who 
had assisted him in the negotiation, or who had shown 
him hospitality, he also gave presents of a very 
handsome nature. It is computed that his gifts on 
this occasion represented a sum of nearly two 
hundred thousand ducats. Nor was Spanish liberality 
to be outdone by English generosity. To Charles, 
the King of Spain gave ten genets, twelve mares, and 
four cart-loads of rapier blades, cross bows, pistols 
and arquebuses ; ' the picture of Venus which was at 
the Prado, made by Firicino ; ' aad ' the picture of 
Our Lady, St. Joseph and Christ, made by Corregio.' 
To the members of the household of Charles, his 
Majesty presented horses and diamonds. We also 
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learn that the gifts which the King of Spain always 
considered as the most acceptable were ambling nags, 
fowling-pieces, cross-bows, white hawks, connorants, 
Irish greyhounds, and ' thumblers ' [pigeons ?].^ 

The Prince quitted Madrid September 8, 1623. 
He parted with the Infanta on the moat affectionate 
terms — was not his sudden departure a compliment 
to her since it was caused by his not being able to 
claim her person sooner than her advisers had deemed 
expedient? — and accompanied by Philip and his two 
brothers, rode on to the Escurial, where he spent a 
couple of days. It had been the wish of the King 
of Spain to escort his guest to Santander, where the 
Prince was to embark for England, but owing to the 
interesting condition of the Queen, who was daily 
expecting her confinement, he had to abandon the 
idea. Charles and his future brother-in-law separated 
on the best of terms ; the Prince declaring that he 
would carry out all that he bad promised, whilst the 
Xing in his turn assured him that he would do all 
in his power to shorten the period fixed by the 
Theologians before the Infanta could be permitted 
to enter England. During the next few days, 
whilst Charles was riding in the scorching heat of a 
Spanish sun across country to Santander, an interest- 
ing correspondence took place between him and 
Philip, The King despatched the first epistle. 

' Most illustrious Loed,' he wrote — " Since it 

■ state Pap»^, S^ntitt. August and October 1623. 
* StaUFaptn.l^aitt. St. Lorenio [the Escuriall, September 12, 1623. 
Among the State Papers [Spanish] there are eleteu of these tetters. 
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hatt not been possible for me, by reason of your 
Highness's abort departure, to accompany you to the 
eea-side as I could .wish, I have tbought upon our 
leave-taking to tell your Hifjhness that I do find 
myself so much obliged to you and to the King 
of Great Britain, that all the power in the world 
together shall not remove me tbe less point firom the 
punctual performance of all that hath been agreed 
and settled with your Highness, as also any other 
thing that shall hereafter be requisite to agree upon 
for the more firm and strict assurances of friendship 
and alliance. And I do promise your Highness to 
root out and dissipate whatever cross and hindrance 
in my kingdoms that shall be against this, and I hope 
and am confident that your Highness and the King 
of Great Britain shall also do the like. Our intentions 
being the same, for I will and desire what your 
Highness and the King of Great Britain shall will 
and desire, and in token and testimony of this confi- 
dence and true friendship I protest what I have said, 
tmd I give my hand and my arms to your Highness.' 

The following day the King again wrote to the 
Prince : 

' I shall always remain,' be siud, ' with that care 
and solicitude that the obligations and the love and 
estimation I owe to your Highness requires, until I 
receive news of your arrival. I am arrived in Madrid 
in good liealth, thonka be to God, and I have found 
the Queen and my sister in good health. All they 
do kiss your Highness's bands.' 

News had reached the palace that Charles had 
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made out his journey to Segovia witb perfect safety, 
and in spite of the intense heat was pushing on to 
Santander by way of Olmedo and Carrion. Philip 
once more wrote to him begging him to be careful, 
and to remember that the sun in Spain was very 
different to what it was in foggy England. 

' I Cfumot choose,' says hia most Catholic Majesty, 
' but to quarrel with your Highness for your travel- 
ling so in the heat of the sun, so hot, for it cannot be 
otherwise, but that it will be very hurtful to your 
liealth, a thing which I do so much desire it should 
not happen, and so I cannot omit to entreat your 
Highness most particularly that you would by all 
means forbear travelling at such hours in which the 
sun m^ offend your Highness. In these parts the 
heat is grown so great and so violent that it seemeth 
that summer is but now a beginning.' 

To the first letter received from the King the 
Prince returned the following reply : * 

' I can receive no manner of comfort since ray 
absence from your Majesty, nor out of the solitari- 
ness that I am in, since I am deprived of the favour 
and contentment which I received in your Majesty's 
company, unless it be by the excuse of your Majesty's 
resolution to bring me to the sea-side upon my short 
departure, and the Queen's Majesty being so great 
with child and the heat being so great your Majesty 
would put your health in hazard. And I wish that 
your Majesty may have it certain and perfect, being 
it doth import to the King my Lord and father and 

■ 8lat» Faptn, j^tom. Segoris, September 13, 1623. 
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me, ae I have known by experience through your 
Majesty's love and affection, as also in that which 
your Majesty hath written to mewith your own hand. 
And therefore I have been willing to tell your 
Majesty with mine own that I do not only hold and 
go with a firm and constant resolution to accomplish 
all those things which my father and I have treated 
and accorded with your Majesty, but also to do all 
other things that shall be necessary to strengthen 
and bind as much as shall be possible fraternity and 
sincere love with your Majesty. And although all 
the world together would oppose and hinder it, yet 
they shall not, neither with my father nor me, have 
any effect ; rather we will declare ourselves for 
enemies to those that shall attempt it. And in testi- 
mony of this true love I protest all that I have said, 
and I have given my hands and arms to your Majesty 
whom God save as I desire. 

' Charles P.' 

In spite of the warmth of these protestations 
Charles was acting at this very time with true 
Stuart treachery and double dealing. On his leaving 
Madrid he had placed in the hands of Bristol the 
necessary powers for the celebration of the marriage 
in his absence, as soon as the Papal approval had 
been received. It had been arranged that ten days 
after the arrival of the Papal approbation the mar- 
riage ceremony was to take place. This proxy 
Charles now revoked in the following letter which he 
sent from Segovia by a secret messenger : ' 
» State Paper*, ^wm. September 24^ 1623. 
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'Bristol, — You may remember that a little 
before I came from Laureco [St. Lorenzo], I 
spoke to you concerning 8 fear I had that the 
Infanta might be forced to go into a monastery 
after she is betrothed, which you know she may do 
with a dispensation. Though at that time I was 
loath to press it because I thought it fit at the 
time of my parting to eschew distaste or dispute as 
riiuch as I could : yet since considering that if 1 
should be betrothed before that doubt be removed, 
and that upon ill-grounded suspicion or other cause 
whatsoever they should take this way to break the 
marriage, the King my father and all the world 
might justly condemn me for a rash-headed fool not 
to foresee and prevent this in time. Wherefore I 
thought it necessary by this letter to command you 
not to deliver my proxy to the King of Spjun until 1 
may have sufficient security both from him and the 
Infanta that after I am betrothed a monastery may 
not rob me of my wife. And after you have gotten 
this security send with all possible speed to me, that 
if I find it sufficient (as I hope I shall) I may send 
you order by the dehvering of my proxy to despatch 
the marriage. So, not doubting )3Ut that you will 
punctually observe this command I rest your loving 
friend, 

'Charles P.' 

The ostensible reason which gave rise to this 
revocation was, as we see, that Charles pretended to 
be fearful that his future wife, if the conditions as to 
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Catholic emancipation in England were not carried 
out, might be immured in a convent ; but the real 
reason waa that the Prince, then much concerned at 
the parlous state of the Palatinate, was desirous of 
finding a loophole of escape firom his past engage- 
ments and an opportunity to impose fresh conditions. 
Upon the death of the Emperor Matthias, Bohemia 
and Hungary objected to the rule of his successor, 
Ferdinand of Gratz. The Bohemians formally de- 
posed Ferdinand and named Frederick V. the Elec- 
tor-Palatine, who had married Elizabeth the daughter 
of James of England, as their king, whilst Bethlem 
Gabor, Voivoide of Transylvania, was proclaimed 
King^Tof Hungary. The Catholic princes espoused 
the cause of Ferdinand, and the Protestants the cause 
of Frederick. The Catholics triumphed ; Frederick 
was totally routed near Prague, put to the ban of the 
empire, and was robbed of the fair provinces of the 
Palatinate. To recover his former dominions was 
the one aim of Frederick, and he was supported in 
his - futile attempts, after a tardy and hesitating 
fashion, by his father-in-law. In marrying his son 
Charles to the Infanta, James had thought that 
Spain would offer her assistance, and through her aid 
Frederick would be restored to power. Olivarez was 
however in favour of extending and not limiting the 
influence of the House of Austria, and threw the 
coldest of water upon any suggestions that Spain 
should unite with England for the recovery of the 
Palatinate. The Conde-Duque did not care one jot 
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for Protestant England, but he cared much for 
Catholic Germany. 

At first, when the question of the marriage of 
the Infanta with the Prince of Wales was under dis- 
cussion, the claims of the Palatinate bad been intro- 
duced among the articles of the treaty; but upon the 
discovery of the opposition of Spain to such foreign 
matter, Bristol thought it prudent to postpone all 
question of the Palatinate to a more favourable oppor- 
tunity. Charles himself being passionately attached 
to his sister and devoted to her cause, had more 
than once broached the subject to Olivarez, but on 
perceivuig the hostility his views encountered, had 
thought, like Bristol, that it was wiser to wai* for 
a more auspicious occasion. That moment he con- 
sidered had now arrived. He was engaged to the 
Infanta, he had pledged himself to carry out certain 
promises, be had been dictated to by a foreign Power 
— the giving, in hia opinion, was not to be all on 
one side, and he now resolved that the assistance of 
Spain in recovering the Palatinate should be one of 
the conditions of the marriage. In this determina- 
tion he was supported on his return to England by 
James, by Buckingham — who, from the frequent 
snubbings he had received on the other side of the 
Pyrenees, was most anxious to break off the Spanish 
match — and by the members of the Privy Council, 
who, knowing that their oaths would not be ratified 
by Parliamentj were not sorry at seeing new diffi- 
culties created. 
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' Honest Watt ' — wrote Charles to Sir Walter 
Aston shortly after his arrival in England,* — ' The 
King ray Father has sent a command to Bristol not 
to deliver my proxie untill we may know certainlie 
■what the King of Spaine will doe concerning the 
Palatinat, if you fynd that this doe make them startel 
give them all the assurance that you can thinke of 
that I doe realie intend and desyer this match, and 
the chief end of this is that wee may be as well 
hartie frenda as neer allyes, and to deal freelie with 
you so that we may have satisfaction conseming the 
Pallatinat I will be content to forget all ill usage and 
be hartie frends, but if not I can never match wher I 
have had so dry entertainment although I shall be 
infiuitlie aorrie for the lose of the Infanta. So in- 
treating you to give my Mistress at all occasions 
afiseurance of my constant love and service, I rest 
your constant loving frend, 

' Charles P.' 

The simple fact was that the old Stuart failing 
was at the bottom of this change of policy. James 
was in want of money ; he had to meet his Parlia- 
ment, and he saw that the Spanish alliance was not 
approved of by the nation, that loud murmurs had 
been imsed as to the conditions relative to the eman- 
cipation of the Catholics, and that the people at large 
were hotly in favour, Spanish aid or not, of waging 
war to recover the Palatinate. Charles in his turn, 

' State Faperg, ^ain. Royston. Oetolier 8, 1823. The lettM i« in 
the Frine«'8 handwriting. I have not altered the speUinj^. 
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now that he was removed from the fascinatiog pre- 
sence of the Infanta, allowed himself, with his usual 
instability of character, to be easily led, and to be 
influenced entirely by the counsels of Buckingham. 
That his heart was consoled without difficulty is 
evident from the negotiations which now ensued 
between London and Paris, touching a union, in case 
the Spanish match fell through, between the Prince 
and Henrietta Maria. Though the union with Spain 
was still on the tafiit, and Charles had been only 
a few days before loud in his professions of fidelity 
to the Infanta, yet he did not scruple to express his 
readiness to entertain the proposal, and, if required, 
to substitute the daughter of France for the daughter 
of Spain. 

Absence, instead of making the heart of the 
Prince grow fonder, had on tliis occasion caused 
Charles, it would appear, seriously to reflect upon 
the character of the negotiations of the past. He 
thought over his disputes with the divines, of the 
irritating interference of the Junta of Theologians, of 
the strictness of the fashion in which he had been kept 
to the conditions imposed upon him, of the system 
of espionage which had always attended upon his 
interviews with the Infanta, of the opposition of 
. Ohvarez, and the dislike evinced towards him by 
bigoted grandees on account of his being a heretic, 
and of the rest of the annoyances to which he had 
been subject during the pEist few months. At 
Madrid he had been intoxicated, excited, and ready to 
swear and do anytliing ; but now in London, he 
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became sobered, irritated with himself, and not a 
little vindictive. Thus, under the influence of the 
jaundiced counsels of Buckingham, he saw how dis- 
tasteful to his future subjects were the conditions 
that he had entered into, and how impossible it was 
for him to carry out the promises he had pledged 
himself to perform. He had no alternative but to 
eat his words, and sneak as best he could out of his 
engagements. He was still perfectly willing, he 
magnificently admitted, to marry the Infanta, but 
then his views upon the matter must be accepted ; 
that is to say, the Catholic conditions must no longer 
be insisted upon as a sine qud. non, the Palatinate 
must be recovered by Spanish help, and the Infanta 
must come over to England shortly after the cere- 
mony of marriage had been gone through. Under such 
circumstances he certainly would marry the Infanta ; 
but should his terms not be acceded to, why then 
was he to trouble himself any further in the matter ? 
Was there not, he asked, the &,ir daughter of France 
in reserve for him ? Better Henrietta Maria with the 
approval of the English people, than the Infanta 
with all her wealth and without such approval. 

As we know, the Spanish match was broken off", 
and the romantic ride to Madrid had been under- 
taken in vain. The King of Spain was willing to 
meet the demands of James half way, but be declined 
to comply with them wholly and unconditionally. 
The restitution of the Palatinate, he very truly said, 
had never been made a condition of the marriage, 
and it was impossible to think that under any cir< 
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cumstances be could wage war against the Emperor. 
He would, however, suggest a compromige. Let the 
Elector-Palatine make a due submission to the Em- 
peror, let hifl eldest son marry a daughter of the 
Emperor, let Frederick consent to ahdicate, then on 
the death of the Duke of Bavaria, his eldest son 
would be re-established in the Electoral dignity. 
These terms within terms were refused, and the 
engagement between the Infanta and Charles was 
definitely at an end. The Infanta ceased to bear 
the title of Princess of Wales, and returned the 
jewels that had been given her. Bristol was recalled 
to become the sport of the vindictiveness of Buck- 
ingham ; English troops were despatched to assist in 
the recovery of the Palatinate ; and instead of the 
treaty of amity, which the Spanish match was sup- 
posed to draw up and consolidate, a war with Spain 
ensued. 

Such was the end of this romance. In this in- 
stance the conduct of the youth painfully foreshadows 
the conduct of the man, and Charles Prince of Wales 
proves himself a true predecessor of the Charles who 
was afterwards to be King of England. The lad who 
allowed himself to be guided by the evil counsels of a 
domineering and intolerant fiivourite, who solemnly 
promised what he knew he was incapable of per- 
forming, who calmly abandoned her he had sworn 
to love and preserve, the moment difficulties stood 
in the way, and who without scruple or hesitation 
repudiated his obligations and threw over his pledges, 
was indeed the forerunner of the King who gave 
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Bureties to his Commons, and then sought to evade 
them, who was lavish in promise but knavish in per- 
formance, who to gain his own immediate ends was 
careless as to what tortuous course he pursued, 
and who when it suited his selfish purpose deserted 
Strafford, as meanly as he had eighteen years before 
deserted the Infanta. The history of the personal 
rule of our first Charles is but the sequel to the 
history of the Spanish Match. 
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All jonr HideDt oiwtoma 
And lon^ descended uwifres we'll cbsn^re) 
And call it reformation — marry will we, 

ToWABDS the close of the autumn of 1682, the dis- 
content which the domeBtic and foreign pohcy of the 
' Merry Monarch ' had excited among his subjects at 
last began to assume a tangible and aggressive form. 
The lum of our second Charles was nothing less than 
to overthrow the English constitution, to render him- 
self free of parliamentary control, to bias English 
justice, and to attain his disloyal ends, if need be, 
by the lud of France, whose pensioner he was. Nor 
had he been at this time unsuccessful in his object. 
In spite of the hostility of the country party — -as 
the opponents of the Court were styled — the Duke 
of York was not debarred from succession to the 
throne; for, thanks to the eloquence of the brilliant 
Halifax, the Exclusion Bill had been rejected. The 
law had also been turned into a most potent engine 
of oppression by causing it to interpret, not justice, 
but the wishes of the King; only such judges being 
appointed as would prove obedient to the royal will, 
and only such juries being summoned as might be 
trusted to carry out the royal behests. The Angli- 
can clergy rallied round the throne, and everjrwhere 
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taught the doctrine of passive obedience and the hein- 
ousnesa of resistance to the divine right of kings. 
A secret treaty with Louis of France had rendered 
Charles, by its pecuniary clauses, entirely indepen- 
dent of his subjects. The disaffection of London had 
been crushed by its Lord Mayor being converted to 
the policy of the Court, and by the nomination of 
the sheriffs, not at Guildhall, but at "Whitehall — an 
interference which made every corporation in the 
kingdom tremble for its stability. 

For the last ten years the leaders of the country 
party had waged war to the knife against this orga- 
nised despotism on the part of the monarch, yet all 
opposition had proved unavailing. The unscrupulous 
and vindictive Shaftesbury — 

In friendsliip Mae, implacable id tuit«, 
ReBolved lo ruin or to rule theBUta, 

had led the attack, and endeavoured in vain to stir 
up the nation against ite sovereign ; then, mortified 
at the failure of his efforts, had withdrawn — or, in 
other words, had been forced to fly — to the Conti- 
nent, and there eventually perished a victim to dis- 
appointed revenge and dissatisfied ambition. The 
amiable Lord William Russell had, in his place in 
Parliament openly opi)osed the Court, and warned 
the country of the dangers that would ensue should 
the arbitrary government of Charles be longer tole- 
rated. Algernon Sydney, Essex, and Hampden had 
followed suit; but their teaching and invective bad 
been delivered to no purpose ; the power and the 
bribes of the throne, acting upon the natural servility 
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of man, had been too puissant and convincing not 
to be effectual in crushing* all resietince. Victory, 
therefore, at present rested with the King, not with 
his opponents. 

And now it was that this disaffection, which had 
so long been futile in its efforts at revolt, began to 
trouble the minds of men of a far different character 
from the recognised chiefs of the country party. At 
that time there were certain desperadoes haunting the 
taverns of the east of London, who, after much secret 
council and talk over their cups, had come to the 
conclusion that the simplest solution of the national 
difficulty was to murder the King and his brother, 
the Duke of York, and then — but not till then — the 
throne being vacant, to consider what form of CQnsti- 
tution should be adopted. The leader of the band 
was one whose name will live as long as the great 
satire of Dryden is remembered. Anglican priest, 
Dissenting divine, political agitator, spy, informer, as 
mischievous as he was treacherous, Robert Ferguson 
belonged to that class which every conspiracy seems 
to enrol ; foremost in advice, last in action, brave 
when there is no danger, but the first to fly and 
purchase safety by a base and compromising con- 
fession. On this occasion he was the treasurer of the 
conspirators — 

JudoM that lieeps the rebels' penaioo-pune ; 

Judas that pfiys the treason-writAr'B foe ; 

Judas that well deserves liis uamesake's tree. 

The rest of the crew call for no special mention. 
Among the niore prominent we find Josiah Keeling, 
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a citizen and Salter of London, who was deep in the 
councils of the plotters, and who repmd their confi- 
dence by informing the Government, at the first sign 
of peril, of what had been discussed and planned ; 
Colonel Walcot, an old officer of Cromwell ; Colonel 
Romsey, a soldier of fortune who had fought with 
distinction in Portugal; Sir Tliomas Armstrong, 'a 
<lebauched atheistical bravo ; ' Robert West, a bar- 
rister in fair practice; Thomas Shepherd, a wine 
merchant ; Richard Rumbold, an old officer in Crom- 
well's army, but at this time a maltster ; Richard 
Goodenoiigli, who had been under-sheriff of London ; 
John Ayloffe, a lawyer, the man who, on one occa- 
sion, to show how complete was the vassalage of 
lingland to France, had placed a wooden shoe in the 
chair of the Speaker of the House of Commons ; and 
Ford, Lord Grey of Wark, who had brought himself 
conspicuously before the public by debauching his 
wife's sister. Added to this list were soldiers of for- 
tune, bankrupt traders, aud the men who, having 
nothing to lose and everything to gain, look upon 
agitation and conspiracy as a form of industry likely 
to lead to solid advantages. 

Such was the reckless band which met to ' amend 
the constitution,' and 'restore our Protestantism,' 
during the quiet hours of many an autumn evening, 
in the parlours of the Sun Tavern 'behind the Royal 
Exchange,' the Horse-shoe Tavern ' on Tower HiU,' 
the Mitre Tavern ' within Aldgate,' the Salutation ' in 
Lombard Street,' the Dolphin ' behind Bartholomew 
Lane,' and in other well-known hostels. The only 
two toasts permitted at the gatherings were, ' To the 
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man who first draws his sword in defence of the 
Protestant religion against Popery and slavery,' and 
' To the confusion of the two brothers at Whitehall.' 
In order to prevent their conversation being over- 
heard by any inquisitive strangers, the conspirators 
adopted a peculiar language which they alone could 
understand. A blunderbuss was a 'swan's quill;' a 
musket, ' a goose quill ; ' pistola, ' crow quills ; ' 
powder and bullets, ' ink and sand ; ' Charles was 
either ' the churchwarden at Whitehall ' or ' a black- 
bird,' while James, Duke of York, was ' a goldfinch.' 
The object of these meetings was at last decided upon ; 
it was resolved tliat the King and his brother should 
be assassinated, or, in the slang employed by the 
plotters, 'a deed of bargain and sale should be ex- 
ecuted to bar both him in possession and him in 
remainder.' ' 

This resolution carried, the next question was 
how the design should be accomplished. Much dis- 
cussion ensued, but after frequent deliberations a 
scheme of action was drawn up. It was known that 
the King, on his return from racing at Newmarket, 
would have to pass the farm of Richard Kumbold, 
called the Rye House. This farm was situated in a 
prettily timbered part of Hertfordshire, about eighteen 
miles from London, and derived its name from the 
Rye, a large meadow adjoining the holding. Close 
to this paddock ran the by-road from Bishop's Stort- 
ford to Hoddesdon, which was constantly used by 

' A Trot Aecov.ta of the Rye Home Plot, by Tbomu Sprat, Iti^op 
of RochesWr, lO.SG. 
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Charlea and his brother when they drove to or from 
Newmarket. Thus the royal couple, on such occasions, 
would fall within easy pistol-shot of any assailant 
secreted within the farm. The Rye House, from the 
nature of its situation, also seemed to favour con- 
spiracy. It was an old strong building, standing 
alone, and encompassed with a moat ; towards the 
garden it was surrounded by high walls, ' so that 
twenty men might easily defend it for some time 
against five hundred.' From a lofty tower in the 
house an extensive view was commanded ; ' hence all 
who go or come may be seen both ways for more 
than a mile's distance.' In approaching the farm, 
when driving from Newmarket to London, it was 
necessary to cross a narrow causeway, at the end of 
which was a toll-gate, 'which having entered, you 
go through a yard and a little field, and at the epd 
of that, through another gate, you pass into a narrow 
lane, where two coaches could not go abreast.' On 
the left hand of this lane was a thick hedge, whilst 
on the right stood a low, long building used for com 
chambers and stables, with several doors and windows 
looking into the road. ' When you are past the long 
building you go by the moat and the garden wall : 
that is very strong, and has divers holes in it, through 
which a great many men might shoot.' Along by the 
moat and wall the road continued to the river Ware, 
which had to be crossed by a bridge ; a little lower 
down another bridge, spanning the New River, had 
to he traversed, ' in both which passes a few men 
may oppose great numbers.' Behind the long build- 
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ing was an outer courtyard, into which a considerable 
body of horse and foot could be drawn up unper- 
ceived from the road, ' whence they might easily issue 
out at the same time into each end of the narrow 
lane.' ' 

The Rye Houbc, aifording such excellent oppor- 
tunitiefl, was accordingly fixed upon as the rendezvous 
for * those who were to be actors in the fact.' Arms 
and ammunition, covered with oysters, were to be 
taken up the river Ware by watermen in the secret of 
the conspiracy and landed at the farm ; men were to 
ride down from London at night in small detach- 
ments, so as to escape observation, and then hide 
themselves in the outbuildings around the holding ; 
the servants of the farm, on the day appointed for the 
* taking off ' of the King and his brother, were to be 
sent out of the way and despatched to market ; whilst 
the anything but hen-pecked maltster promised, when 
the critical moment came, ' to lock Mrs. Rumbold up- 
stairs.' * So far all was satisfectorily arranged as to the 
assembling of the conspirators. The next question 
that had to be determined was as to the execution of 
the infamous design. This was soon arranged. The 
plotters had ascertained the exact hour the King and 
the Duke of York were to quit Newmarket ; a brief 
calculation was sufficient for them therefore to arrive 

' :^aif. Papers, Charla IT. June 1663. < A P&rticulu Account of 
the Situ&tiiin of the R;b House.' 

* Sye Haute Paperi. Eiamination of Robert Weat of tbe Middle 
Temple. A apecial collection among the State Papers. It maj be re- 
membered that when thia collection wu examined aa original treatise 
rf Milton waa found among the documents— a discoTerj which led to 
MocbuIaj's essBj on Milton. 
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at the hour when the royal coach would be driven 
past the road running under the windowB of the Rye 
House ; still, to make matterB more siire, a couple of 
watchers were to be stationed in the tower of the farm, 
and give the signal when the quarry was in view. 

Upon the approach of the coach with its at- 
tendant equerries, the men especially selected for 
the immediate work of assassination were to steal 
oat of their cover and hide themselves behind the 
wall which ran along the road ; the wall was to be 
provided with convenient loopholes, and the con- 
spirators were to stand with their muskets ready. 
' When his Majesty's coach should come over against 
the wall, three or four of those behind it were to 
shoot at the postillion and the horses ; if the horses 
should not drop then, there were to be two men with 
an empty cart in the lane near the place, who in the 
habit of labourers should run the cart athwart the 
lane and so stop the horses. Besides those that were 
to shoot the postillion and the horses, there were 
several appointed to shoot into the coach where his 
Majesty was to be, and others to shoot at the guards 
that should be attending the coach.' The dastardly 
work acconiplished, the farm with its outbuildings was 
to be at once vacated, the conspirators were to jump 
into their saddles, and make their way to London by 
the Hackney Marshes as fast as their horses could 
lay legs to the ground. If this plan was adopted, it 
was hoped ' they might get to London as soon as the 
news could.' ^ 

' Rye SotuaPapert. Ez&mination of Joai&hEeeUngand-Kobert West. 
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Still the murder of Charles and his hrother was 
only tlie beginning of the end. The death of the 
King was to be the signal for a general rising. The 
city and suburbs were to be divided into twenty dis- 
tricts, with a captain and eiglit lieutenants at tlie 
head of each district ; the men to be armed and ready 
at an hour's notice for any raid that might be 
commanded. The sum of twenty thousand pounds, 
which had been subscribed by the disaffected, was to 
be distributed among the captains to expend as they 
tliought best. The night before the return of tlie 
King from Newmarket, a body composed of two 
thousand men, drawn from these several districts, 
was to be secreted in empty houses, ' as near the 
several gates of the city and other convenient posti 
as could be ; the men were to be got into those 
houses and acquainted with the plot to take off 
the King at Rye House ; such as refused should 1 e 
clapt into the cellars, and the rest sally out at 
the most convenient hour, and seize and shut up the 
gates.' ' 

The moment the revolt had broken out the dif- 
ferent captains were to muster their men and march 
them to the several places of rendezvous fised upon ; 
some were to be stationed in St. James's Square, 
others in Covent Garden, others again in Southwark, 
Lincoln's Inn Fields, and the Royal Exchange, whilst 
those posted at Moorfields were to take possession of 
the arms in the Artillery Ground. A large body of 
cavalry was, at the same time, to be on the alert and 
' Sj/t Hmut Faptn. ExaminAtion of Jotisli Keeling &nd Robert Wttt. 
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Bcour the streets, so as to prevent the King's party 
from aseembling, or the Horse Guards from doing their 
duty. The bridges over the Thames were to be se- 
cured, and fagots taken into the narrow streets around 
Enstcheap for purposes of conflagration, if necessary. ' 
All these measures appeared comparatively easy 
of execution to the conspirators ; one detail in the 
enterprise, however, seems greatly to have perplexed 
them. As long as the Tower was in the hands of 
the King's guards, any rise in the city might prove 
a failure. To obtain possession of the Tower was 
therefore one of the most prominent features in 
the discussions held at the various hostels which 
the conspirators frequented. Some suggested that 
fiigots should be heaped about the gates of the build- 
ing at dead of night, and then set on fire ; others 
that it should be bombarded from the Thames ; whilst 
a third proposed that men should be lodged in 
Thames Street, and secretly fall upon the guard. 
' Several ways,' witnesses Robert West,' * were pro- 
posed to surprise and take the Tower of London, 
(^ne was to send ten or twelve men armed with 
l>istol8, pocket daggers and pocket blunderbusses into 
the Tower under the pretence of seeing the armoury ; 
another number should go to see the l^ons, who, by 
reason of their not going into the inner gate, were 
not to have their swords taken from them, that the 
persons who went to see the armoury should return 
into the tavern just within the gate, and there eat 

' Itye Soute Papert, Examination of Josiah Keeling uid Rcbert 
Vest. * Ibid. 
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and drink till the time for tte attempt was come, 
that some peraone should come in a mourning coach, 
or some gentleman's coach to be borrowed for this 
occasion, under pretence of making a visit to some of 
the lords in the Tower; and just within the gate 
some of the 'persons issuing out of the tavern should 
kill one of the horses and overturn the coach, so as 
the gate could not be shut, and the rest of the 
persons within and those who went to see the lions 
should set upon the guards ; that upon a signal of 
the coach driving down a party of men (lodged in 
empty houses near the Tower) should be ready to 
rush out, and upon the noise of the first shot imme- 
diately run down to the gate and break in ; this way, 
if at all put in execution, was to be in the daytime 
about two o'clock, because after dinner the otficera 
are usually disi}ersed or engaged in drinking, and 
the soldiers loitering from their arms,' 

Another suggestion was ' that several men should 
enter actions against one another in St. Catherine's 
Court, held for the Tower Liberty within the Tower, 
and at the court day, at which time great liberty is 
allowed to all persons to come in, a party of men 
should go as plaintiifs and defendants, and witnesses 
wlio should come in under pretence of curiosity, and 
being seconded by certain stout fellows working as 
labourers in the Tower, should attempt the surprise.' ' 
It would, however, appear that all these proposals, 
after fiiU consideration, were deemed impracticable, 

' JtyeSoiue Papers. EiamiDatiun of Joauh Keeling and Bobert 
West. 
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for we 'learn that no definite decision was arrived at, 
but the capture of the Tower waa left to the chapter 
of accidents. The first step, said the plotters, was to 
begin the revolt ; then events, at present unforeseen, 
would spring up and favour the development of 
the insurrection. ' Only let the football be dropped,' 
said one, ' and there would be plenty to give it a 
kick.' ^ 

The King and his brother shot down, and the 
city in the hands of the conspirators, punishment vraa 
then swiftly to overtake those who had favoured the 
past policy of Charles. The late Lord Mayor of 
London, who had specially shown himself the crea- 
ture of the Court in having been willing to yield the 
charter of the corporation, was to be killed. A similar 
fate was to befall the existing Lord Mayor, also guilty 
of the same subservience ; with this addition, that 
after death ' his skin should be flayed off and stuffed 
and hung up in Guildhall, as one who had betrayed the 
rights and privileges of the city.' The office of chief 
magistrate of the city thus vacant, was to be filled by 
one Alderman Cornish ; should be however refuse to 
accept the dignity, he was to be ' knocked on the head.' 
Certain members of the corporation, who ' had behaved 
themselves like trimmers, and neglected to repeal 
several by-laws,' were to be forced to appear publicly 
and admit the fact : in the event of their declining to 
be thus humiliated, they also were to be ' knocked on 
the head.' 

The civic authorities chastened by this process 

* Rj/t Homt Papm-B. Esamination of Thomas Slepberd. 
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of physical correction, the bench was next to fall 
under the ire of the plotters. All such judges as 
had been guilty of passing arbitrary judgments, and 
of identifying the law with the royal will, were to be 
brought to trial, ' and their skins stuffed and hung 
up in Westminster Hall.' Then came the turn of 
the ecclesiastics ; in the vicious hour of mob rule the 
Church is always one of the first and greatest of 
sufferers. On this occasion ' bishops, deans, and 
chapters were to be wholly hud aside,' their lands 
confiscated, and such sums as it was the custom to 
apply to educational purposes were to be appropri- 
ated ' to public uses in ease of the people from taxes.' 
Men who had made themselves unpopular during the 
late Parliament as greedy pensioners of the Crown 
were to be 'brought to trial and death, and their skins 
stuffed and then hung up in the Parliament House 
as betrayers of the people and of the trust.' It was 
also thought ' convenient ' that certain Ministers of 
State, such as my Lord Halifax and my Lord Hyde, 
should be ' taken off.' To complete the programme, 
should funds be lacking, a raid was to be made upon 
the city magnates, for, said these advocates of com- 
munism, ' there was money and plate enough among 
the bankers and goldsmiths.' This scheme of revenge 
and spoliation was to be rigidly carried out ; and 
those to whom it was entrusted were to fulfil it as 
they would ' obey the commandments.' ' 

The insurrection once an accomplished fact, and 
the prerogative of the Crown, with all its attendant 

* Sj/t HovM Paptn. Examination of Robert Wwt and Joauili Keeling 
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evils, overthrown, tlie desire of reform which had in- 
spired the movement was immediately to be carried 
out. The House of Commons was no longer to be the 
creature of the throne, but of the nation. The people 
were to meet annually at a certain time to choose 
members of Parliament, ' without any writ or particu- 
lar direction to do so.' The Parliament thus chosen 
was to assemble for a stated time ; nor was it to be 
dissolved, prorogued or adjourned, except by its own 
consent. Parliament was to consist of an upper and 
a lower House ; but ' only such nobility should be 
hereditary as were assisting in this design ; the rest 
should only be for life, and upon their death the 
House of Lords should be supplied from time to time 
with new ones out of the House of Commons.' To 
Parliament should be entrusted ' the nomination, if 
not the election, of all judges, sheriffs, justices of the 
peace, and other greater or lesser offices, civil or 
military.' Acts passed by both Houses of Parliament 
should be a perpetual law, without any necessity for 
the sanction of the Crown. A council selected from 
the Lords and Commons were to act as the advisers 
of the sovereign. The militia were to be in the 
hands of the people. Every county was to choose 
its own sheriffs. Parliament was to be held once 
a year, and to sit as long as it had anything to do. 
All peers who had acted contrary to the interests of 
the people were to be degraded. In matters of reli- 
gion complete toleration was to be accorded to every- 
one. England was to be a free port, and all foreiguera 
who desired the privilege were to be naturalised. 
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Finally, the only imposts to be levied were the excise 
and land taxes.' 

The example set by London in rising against the 
despotiem of the Crown was to be followed by the 
reat of the country. The Earl of Argyll agreed first 
for thirty thousand, then for ten thousand pounds, ' to 
stir the Scots,' who were hotly in fovour of revolt, 
' though they had nothing but their claws to fight 
with rather than endure what they did.' In the west 
of England, Bristol, Taunton, and Exeter were full of 
agents of the disaflfected ; whilst in the north, Chester, 
York, and Newcastle were ready at a moment's 
notice io act in union with London. In the south, 
Portsmouth was the only town as yet which had 
voted in favour of the plot. The east of England 
was quiet. It was agreed that upon the death of 
Charles, his illegitimate son, the Duke of Monmouth, 
was to be crowned king, but owing to the jealousy of 
the council appointed to curb the prerogative, and to 
the measures of the reformers, it was said that the 
royal bastard would be more a ' Duke of Venice ' 
than an English monarch.' 

"Wliilst these schemes were being fashioned within 
the parlours of the ' Dolphin,' the ' Rising Sun,' and 
the rest of the city taverns, a ver)- different order of 
men was at the same time deliberating bow to pull 
the nation out of the slough of despotism into which 
it had been plunged. Upon the flight of Shaftesbury, 

' Eye House Papert. Exftmipation of Robert West and Zschary 
Boum. 

' Jii/e HouMe Papon. EzamiiiAtioD of Lord Howard, AlexMider 
Qordon, and Bobert West. 
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who had been during the last yeM-s of his life the 
most prominent of the foes of the Court, especially 
of the Duke of York, and the most potent among 
the disaffected in the city of London, the leaders of 
the Whig party, aware of the danger which "menaced 
them from ' froward sheriffs, willing jxiries, mercenary 
judges, and bold witnesses,' determined not to let the 
cause which Shaftesbury had advocated fall to the 
ground. They held frequent meetings at different 
places of rendezvous, and formed themselves into a 
select committee, which was known by the name of 
the ' Council of Six.' The members of this Council 
were the Duke of Monmouth, who was intriguing 
for the crown, Lord Essex, Algernon Sydney, Lord 
WUliam Russell, Lord Howard, and young Hampden, 
the grandson of the opponent of ship-money. 

What the deliberations of this Council were it ia 
now difficidt to ascertain, owing to the prejudiced 
sources fi-om which information has to be derived ; the 
official accounts of the plot, drawn up at the request 
of the King by Ford, Lord Grey, and by Sprat, the 
servile Bishop of Hocliester, are not to be implicitly 
believed in ; nor is the evidence of the witnesses pro- 
duced by the Crown at the trials of Sydney and 
liussell a whit more trustworthy. There can be no 
doubt, however, that consultations were frequently 
held among the six as to the beet course to pursue 
for resisting a Government which aimed at nothing 
less than arbitrary power. If we are to credit the 
men who sold their testimony to the Crown, and the 
men who purchased life by turning King's evidence, 
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the aim of the Council was to organise an ioBurrec- 
tion all over the country, and with the help of the 
discontented Presbyterians in Scotland, to put an end 
to the tyranny of Charles and his Popish brother. 
What was the exact extent of their designs we know 
not, but in all probability the statement made by 
Lady William Russell is not &r from the truth. 
' There was,' said she, ' much talk about a general 
rising, but it only amounted to loose discourse, or at 
most embryos that never came to anything.' 

Nor have we, though the testimony is partial, 
much reason to doubt the assertion. Considering the 
condition of England at that time, and the conflicting 
views of the Six who constituted the Council, it 
would have been difficult for any decided and unani- 
mous scheme of action to have been prepared. 
Though the conduct of Charles had caused much 
discontent and distress, yet the nation at large felt 
itself powerless to oppose the evil. The Whigs were 
in a minority, whilst the Royalists were a most for- 
midable party, in whose hands were aU the military 
and naval resources of the kingdom. To levy war 
upon the King, as had forty years before been levied 
upon his father, was a scheme which bore fiiilure on 
its very face, and could not have been seriously enter- 
tained by keen and cautious men like Russell or 
Sydney. The Six in all probabQity contented them- 
selves with merely forming estimates of the strength 
of* their followers, and with knitting together a con- 
fedei-acy which absolute necessity might call into 
action. We must also remember that the members of 
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the Council were not ia such harmony with each 
other aa to render it probable that they had fixed 
upon any distinct plan of rebeUion. Monmouth was 
in favour of a monarchy with himself as monarch. 
Algernon Sydney had no other object before him but 
the realisation of his cherished idea of a republic, 
and frankly declared that it was indifferent to him 
whether James Duke of York or James Duke of 
Monmouth was on the throne. Essex was very much 
the same way of thinking as Sydney. Russell and 
Hampden wished for the exclusion of the Duke of 
York, as a Papist, from the throne, the redress of 
certain grievances, and the return of the Conatitutiou 
within its ancient lines ; whilst Howard, the falsest 
and most mercenary of men, was ready to vote for 
any change of government which could be harm- 
lessly effected, and by which his own interests would 
not suflFer, Many years after the execution of her 
husband, Lady William Russell said, with reference 
to these men and the measures they proposed, that 
she was convinced it was but talk, ' and 'tis possible 
that talk going so far aa to consider if a remedy to 
suppress evils might be sought, how it could be 
found.' 

To return to the Rye House plotters. We are 
told by those given to speculation and organisation 
that in all calculations a large allowance should be 
made for that which upsets most plans — the unfore- 
seen. On this occasion the conspirators were so san- 
guine of their scheme as never to imagine it might be 
put to nought by pure accident. The farm had been 
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engaged, the men instructed, the necessary hiding- 
places prepared, and all things were ready for the 
murderous deed. Suddenly the unforeseen occurred, 
and all the careful measures of the would-be regi- 
cides were rendered abortive. Owing to his house 
having caught fire, Charles was obliged to leave 
Newmarket eight days earlier than he had intended, 
and thus, thanks to this happy conflagration, passed 
unscathed by the Rye House, then completely 
deserted. His Majesty was comfortably ensconced 
at Whitehall, toying with his mistresses and sorting 
their bonbons, whilst his enemies, unconscious of 
his escape, were congratulating themselves that in 
another week their work would be done, and their 
victim fall an easy prey to their designs. 

And now the result ensued which invariably 
attends upon treason which has failed and which 
fears detection. It was an age when plots were freely 
concocted against the Crown and those in supreme 
authority, yet, often as conspiracies were entored 
into, there were always witnesses ready to come for- 
ward and swear away the lives of their former accom- 
plices, to divulge what they had pledged themselves 
to keep secret, and if need be to follow in every detail 
the example of the bluest scoundrel of the seventeenth 
century, Doctor Titus Gates of Salamanca. Among 
the minor persons engaged in the Rye House plot was, 
as we have said, Josiah Keeling ; he was now fearfulof 
the fate which might befall him should the authorities 
at ^Vhitehall get wind of the past deliberations, and 
accordingly, with that prudence which characterised 
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him, he waa determined to be first in the field to 
make a clean breast of all that had been planned 
and saggested. First be went to Lord Dartmouth, 
and told bis tale, and then was referred by that 
statesman to his colleague, Mr. Secretary Jenkins. 
Jeiakins took down the deposition of the man, but 
said that unless the evidence was supported by another 
witness, no investigation of the matter could be pro- 
ceeded with. Keeling was, however, equal to the 
occasion, and induced bis brother John, a turner in 
Blackfriars, to corroborate his statements. The plot 
now authenticated by the two requisite witnesses, the 
Secretary of State thought it bis duty to communicate 
the affair to the rest of the advisers of the Crown. It 
appears, however, that a few days after his confession 
the conscience of the younger brother, John Keeling, 
pricked him, and he secretly availed himself of the 
first opportunity to inform Richard Goodenough that 
the plot bad been discovered by the Government, 
and advised all who had been engaged in it to fly 
beyond sea. 

This news coming to the ears of Colonel Romsey 
and Robert West, who were bosom Mends, the two, 
unconscious of the revelations of the Keelings, thought, 
it now prudent to save their own skins by informing 
ministers of all that had occurred, and, indeed, to 
make their story the more palatable to the Govern- 
ment, of a little more than had occurred. Accordingly 
they wended their way to Whitehall, and there told 
how the house at Rye had been offered them by Rum- 
bold the maltster j bow at this house forty men well 
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armed and mounted, commanded in two divisions by 
Romsey and Walcot, were to assemble ; and how on 
the return of the King from Newmarket, Romsey with 
hie division was to stop the coach, and murder Charles 
and his brother, whilst Walcot was to busy himself 
in engaging with the guards. So far the narrative 
of the informers tallied with the confessions of the 
Keelings. But Romsey and West, aware how hate- 
ful Lord William Russell, Algernon Sydney, and the 
rest of the cabal were to the Government, by their 
open opposition to the home and foreign policy of the 
Court, essayed to give the impression that the Council 
of Six were also imphcated in the detestable designs 
of the Rye House plotters.^ 

When unscrupulous men in supreme power are 
anxious to gratify their animosity, any evidence 
calculated to bring foes within reach is acceptable. 
The hints of Romsey and West were sufficient 
for the purpose, and orders were instantly issued 
by the Secretaries of State for the arrest of the 
Six. The first victim was Lord WUliam, who was 
at once taken before tiie council for examination ; 
but as he denied all the charges brought against 
him, he was fordiwith sent to 1±ie Tower. Algernon 
Sydney next followed. He had been seized whilst 
at his lodgings, and all his papers sealed and 
secured by a messenger. Once before the council, he 
answered a few questions ' respectfully and without 
deceit,' but his examination was brief, for on his 
refusal to reply to certain queries put to him, he also 

' Sst Some Taptn. EzamiDitioii of Col. Bomse; and Iiol>ert West. 
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was despatched to the Tower. Monmouth, having 
received timely warning, had placed the North Sea 
between himself and the Court. Ford, Lord Grey, 
had been brought before the council, had been ex- 
amined and sent to the Tower, but managing to bribe 
his guards, had escaped. Lord Essex and Hampden 
were imprisoned : shortly after his confinement, Essex, 
who was subject to constitutional melancholy, com- 
mitted suicide by cutting his throat. Lord Howard 
was still at large, protesting that there was no plot, 
and that he had never heard of any. Orders were, 
however, issued for his arrest, and when the officers 
came to his house they found him secreted up the 
chimney in one of his rooms. As Keeling had in- 
formed against the Rye House plotters so Lord 
Howard now informed agwnst the Six. Weeping at 
the fact that he was a prisoner, he promised to reveal 
all ; his revelations were considered so satisfactory 
that within a few days after their being taken down by 
the council, both Lord William Russell and Algernon 
Sydney were put upon their trial for high treason. 

Russell was the first to stand at the bar. It 
appears that one evening he had been present at the 
house of Thomas Shepherd in Abchurch Lane, where 
the Rye House conspirators were occasionally in the 
habit of meeting and discussing their plans. He had 
gone thither to taste some wine. ' It was the greatest 
accident in the world I was there,' said Russell at 
his trial, * and when I saw that company was there I 
would have been gone again. I came there to speak 
with Mr. Shepherd, for I was just come to town.* 
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His excuse was raised in vain. Romsey, Shepherd, 
and Howard were playing into the hands of the 
Crown, and each did his best by hard swearing and 
false testimony to make the prisoner's conviction 
certain. The gallant colonel asserted that he had 
seen his lordship at the house of Shepherd, where 
discourse was being held by the cabal of conspirators 
as to surprising the King's guards and creating 
an insurrection throughout the coontiy. Thomas 
Shepherd next followed, and gave very much the 
same evidence as Romsey — that his house in Ab- 
church Lane was let as a place of rendezvous for the 
disaffected; that the substance of the discourse of 
those who met there was how to surprise the guards 
and organise a rising ; that two meetings were held 
at his house, and that he believed the prisoner 
attended both, but that he was certdnly at the 
meeting when they talked of seizing the guards. 
Then Lord Howard was called as a witness. He 
said that he was one of the Six, and had attended the 
meetings at the house of Shepherd ; at such meetings 
it had been agreed to begin the insurrection in the 
country before raising the city, and there had also 
been some talk of dealing with the discontented 
Scotch ; at these deliberations no question was put 
or vote collected, and he of course concluded by the 
presence of Lord William that the prisoner gave his 
consent like the rest to the designs of the cabal. 

In his defence Eussell denied that he ever hod 
any intention against the life of the King ; he 
was ignorant of the proceedings of the Bye House 
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plotters, and his mixing with the conspirators on the 
sole occasion he had visited Shepherd at Abchurch 
Lane was purely due to accident. He had gone 
thither about some wine. He did not admit that 
he had listened to any talk as to the possibility of 
creating an insurrection ; but even had he made such 
an admission, talk of that nature could not be con- 
strued into treason, for by a special statute {the 
old statute of treasons) passed in the reign of 
Edward III,, ' a design to levy war is not treason ; ' 
besides, such talk had not been acted upon ; they had 
met to consult, but they acted nothing in pursuance 
of that consulting. The attorney-general held a 
different view, and asserted it had often been deter- 
mined that to prepare forces to fight against the 
King was a design within the statute of Edward III. 
to kdl the King. The presiding judge, as a creature 
of the Court, was, of course, of the same opinion ; he 
summed up the evidence, deeming it unfavourable to 
the prisoner ; and the jury, basing their verdict upon 
the tone of the bench, brought in a verdict of high 
treason. In spite of every effort that affection could 
inspire and interest advocate, Lord WiUiiira Russell 
ended his days on the scaffold. * That which is most 
certain in the affair is,' writes Charles James Fox 
in his history of James II., ' that Rnssell had com- 
mitted no overt act indicating the imagining the 
King's death even according to the most strained 
construction of the statute of Edward III. ; much 
less was any such act legally proved against him j 
and the conspiring to levy war was not treason, 
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except by a recent statute of Charles II., die prose- 
cutions upon which were expressly limited to a 
certain time which in these cases had elapsed ; so 
that it is imposBible not to assent to the opinion of 
those who have ever stigmatised the condemnation 
and execution of Russell as a most flagrant violation 
of law and justice.' 

The same measure was now meted out to Alger- 
non Sydney as had been dealt to Russell. In the 
eyes of the bench, conspiring to levy war and con- 
spiring against the King's life were considered one 
and the same thing. It was in vain that Sydney 
asserted that he had not conspired to the death of 
the King, that he had not levied war, and that he 
had not written anything to stir up the people 
against the King. It was in vain that even the Rye 
House plottere had to confess they knew nothing of 
him, and had never seen him at tiie different meet- 
ings. ' Canting Nadab,' however — as Dryden, in his 
immortal satire, calls Lord Howard — was there, 
ready to swear away a colle^;ue's life or do any 
other dirty trick provided his own skin and estate 
were not forfeited for past misdeeds ; his evidence 
was the chief trump card on which the Court relied 
to score the game. Accordingly his lordship began 
his testimony by relating what had passed at the 
meetings of the Six, as to the best means for defend- 
ing the public interest from invasion, and the advis- 
ability of the rising breaking out first in the country 
instead of in the city. He also stated that it was the 
special province of Algernon Sydney to deal with the 
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malcontent Scots, and had carried out this task 
through the agency of one Aaron Smith, who had 
gone north and been provided with funds for the 
purpose. This assertion, though Howard candidly 
said he only spoke from hearsay, was deemed suffi- 
cient by tie advisers of the Crown to place Sydney's 
head in jeopardy. As the law, however, demanded 
that in all trials for high treason there should be tico 
witnesses against the prisoner before sentence could 
be passed, and as no other witness had the baseness 
to act the part so well played by Lord Howard, it 
was necessary for the Court to resort to some expe- 
dient which would sufficiently answer its purpose of 
convicting Sydney. 

The Court was equal to the emergency. Search 
was made among Sydney's papers, and it was dis- 
covered that he had written a treatise — his famous 
discourse on Grovemment — ^which particularly dis- 
cussed the paramount authority of the people and the 
legality of resisting an oppressive Grovemment. A 
few isolated passages of the work were re^ here and 
there, the extracts given were garbled, and, thanks to 
the colouring of the prosecution, the case against the 
prisoner looked blatik indeed. Entering upon his de- 
fence, Sydney, like Russell, denied that he had ever 
conspired to the death of Charles ; nor was he a friend 
of Monmouth, with whom he had spoken but three 
times in his life; he objected to the evidence of 
Howard, which was based upon hearsay, but if such 
testimony were true, he was but one witness, and 
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the law required two. As for regarding a mangled 
portion of his treatise as a second witness, it was 
iniquitous, ' Should a man,' he cried, ' be indicted 
for treason for scraps of papers, innocent in them- 
selves, but when pieced and patched with Lord 
Howard's story, made a contrivance to kill the 
King? Let them not pick out extracts, but read 
the work as a whole. If they took Scripture to 
pieces, they could make all the penmen of the Scrip- 
ture blasphemous. They might accuse David of 
saying there is no God ; the evangelists of sajring 
that Christ was a blasphemer and seducer, and of the 
apostles that they were drunk.' Then he ended by 
denying that he had any connection with the malcon- 
tents in Scotland. ' I have not sent myself' he said, 
* nor written a letter into Scotland ever since 1659 ; 
nor do I know one man in Scotland to whom I can 
write, or from whom I ever received one.' 

He refuted the charges brought against him in 
vain. The notorious Jeffries was now the pre- 
siding judge, and never was summing up firom 
the bench more culpably partial or more flagrantly 
at variance with the clauses of the judicial oath, 
' I look upon the meetings of the Six,' said Jeffries 
to the jury, 'and the meeting of the Rye House 
plotters as having one and the sameend in vie.w ; 
I place implicit faith in the evidence of Howard ; 
I deny that it is necessary that there shall be 
two witnesses to convict a prisoner of high treason ; 
and as for the treatise of Sydney, I declare it is 
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sufficient to condemn the author as being guilty of 
compaesingandima^ingthedeathoftheELng.' Upon 
the jury retiring to consider their verdict, Jeflfties 
sternly informed them that he had explained the law, 
and that they were bound to accept his interpretation 
of it. Thus left without any option in the matteTj the 
jury returned at the end of half an hour into court, 
and brought in a verdict of guilty. After a brief con- 
finement, Algernon Sydney was beheaded on Tower 
Hill, December 7, 1683. 

Thus ended one of the most iniquitous and unjust 
trials that the annals of justice ever bad to record. 
' The proceedings in the case of Algernon Sydney,' 
writes Fox, ' were most detestable. The production 
of papers containing speculative opinions upon govern- 
ment and liberty, written long before, and perhaps 
never intended to be published, together with the use 
made of those papers in considering them as a substi- 
tute for the second witness to the overt act, exhibited 
such a compound of wickedness and nonsense as is 
hardly to be paralleled in the history of judicial 
tyranny. But the validity of pretences was little 
attended to at that time in the case of a person whom 
the Court had devoted to destruction ; and upon evi- 
dence such as has been stated was this great and 
excellent man condemned to die.' Upon the acces- 
sion of WUliam ' the Deliverer ' to the throne, an Act 
was passed annulling and making void the attainder 
of Algernon Sydney, on account of its having been 
obtained 'without sufficient legal evidence of any 
treason committed by him,' and ' by a partial and 
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TUijuBt conetruction of the statute declaring what waa 
his treason.' 

The fate of the Rye House conspirators was very- 
various. Some fled never to return, and were out- 
lawed like Ferguson and Goodenough ; others con- 
fessed, and were pardoned like Romsey ; whilst a 
third section offered in vain to purchase life by turn- 
ing informers, as was the case with Walcot and Arm- 
strong. Two years later those who had been out 
lawed, and were living in exile, again tried their 
hand at insurrection by aiding Monmouth in hie 
revolt. 
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THE BLOODY ASSIZES. 

Haet thou that bolj feeling iu thy soul. 
To counael us to make our peace with Hod, 
And ait tbou jet to thj own soul so blind, 
That thou wilt wai with God by muidering usF 

The standard of revolt had Ijeen raised, had fluttered 
for a brief while in the breeze, and then, beaten down 
by the strong arm of possession, had ingloriously 
fallen. Stimulated by the discontent which the acts 
of James II. in favour of hia Roman Catholic subjects 
had excited throughout the country, the once in- 
dulged but now exiled bastard of the late king had 
crossed over from Amsterdam, and taken up arms in 
defence of oppressed Protestantism and in support of 
his own cause. Never was there a man less fitted to" 
play the part of a leader of insurrection than the 
Duke of Monmouth. Save his handsome face and 
graceful bearing there was little in his talents or his 
conduct to win the hearts of men and command the ' 
devotion of a following. He was weak, wanting in 
capacity, easily led and consequently vacillating and 
impulsive, whilst the once virile character of the man 
had been so softened by the dominion which luxury 
and voluptuousness had obtained over him as to 
render him, if not timid, at least averse to dangerous 
enterprises. It was only after much prayer and 
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pressing that he had consented to qmt hie exile, and 
make a fight for what, he waa aasured, would prove 
an easy conquest. He was then in Holland, living 
the quiet life of a man forced by his sovereign's dis- 
pleasure to fly his country, but who, solaced by all 
the charms and devotions of woman's love, had 
become reconciled to expatriation. Here he, shortly 
after the accession of James IL, had gradually de- 
veloped into the leader of a little band of plotters and 
fugitives, which waa bent upon expelling the hated 
Stuart from the English throne, and at one blow 
stamping out his oppressive policy. After much 
deliberation a plan of action waa drawn up ; a list 
of adherents was fraiQed ; arma and ammunition 
were obtained ; and at last in the grey of the early 
mom of June 11, 1685, a little fleet of Dutch-built 
ships wa« Been standing off the ru^ed timber-clad 
coast of Lyme in Dorsetshire. Boats were lowered 
from the distant shipping filled with armed men and 
rowed towards the harbour. In a couple of hours it 
was known throughout the town that the Duke of 
Monmouth had landed with a large following firom 
over the seas, and was come to claim hia own and 
put an end to the despotism of the past. 

The beginning of the expedition augured well. 
Lyme was enthusiastic in its devotion to the Duke ; 
other towns in the West followed its example ; the 
public feeling, especially in Somersetshire, was soon 
aroused and hotly pronounced in favour of him, whom 
malice decried as a bastMxt, but who, so vowed his 
adherents, was the lawful heir to the throne and the 
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defender of no miserable superstition, but of sound 
and pure Protestantism. ' A Monmouth I A Mon- 
mouth ! ' ' Down with James the papist ! ' ' Down 
with the usurper I ' were the cries that rent the air 
during the next few days that followed upon this 
invasion. Nor did the Declaration which the Duke 
issued upon his landing tend to diminish this enthu- 
siasm or moderate the invectives of his supporters. 
In it he branded James, Duke of York, as ' a 
murderer and an assassin of innocent men, a traitor 
to the nation, and a tyrant over the people,' and 
alleged that the whole course of his life had been 
' but one continued conspiracy against the Keformed 
religion and the rights of the nation.' He had, he 
said, trampled upon the laws and liberties of the 
country, by the introduction of Jesuits, by promot- 
ing in&mouB men to be judges in the land, and by 
the granting of new illegal charters. K Englishmen, 
cried Monmouth, did not wish to see the Protestant 
interest betrayed and their country handed over to 
France and Rome, they were bound as men and 
Ghrisdans to betake themselves to arms and redress 
the grievances which could not be removed after any 
other fashion. 

' It is not,' declared he, ' for any personal injuries 
orprivate discontents, nor in pursuance of any corrupt 
interest, that we take our swords in our hands ; but for 
vindicating our religion, laws, and rights, and rescu- 
ing our country from ruin and destruction, and for the 
preserving ourselves, wives, and children from bondage 
and idolatry. Wherefore, before God, angels, and men. 
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we Btaud acquitted from, and do chai^ upon our 
enemies, all the slaughter and devastations that un- 
avoidably accompany intestine war.' Then he set 
before the country the programme he was desirous 
of seeing carried out. Parliament was to be held 
annually ; the militia was to be the only standing 
force in the kingdom ; aU towns which had their 
charters confiscated should have them re-granted ; 
the fullest toleration was to be accorded to aU Pro- 
testant sects. The Declaration concluded with an 
assertion as to the legitimacy of the Duke of Mon- 
mouth. He was, it said, the son of Charles II., bom 
in lawful wedlock ; to him, therefore, the throne of 
England rightfully belonged, yet he did not appear 
as its claimant. Whether he was to be king of 
England or not, he was, said the Duke, content to 
leave to the wishes of a free Parliament ; for the pre- 
sent he fought only to re-establish the Protestant re- 
ligion, and the overthrown constitution of the country. 
When rebellion is successful it is patriotism ; it is 
only when insurrection taila that it is dubbed treason. 
During the first few weeks it seemed as if the move- 
ments of Monmouth were to prosper and his claims to 
be allowed. Though the recruiting was chiefly con- 
fined to the labouring classes, partisans came in by 
hundreds to enrol themselves under the Protestant 
standard, and soon the following of the Duke as- 
sumed a somewhat formidable force. So confident 
was Monmouth in his resources that he now re- 
solved to march upon Taunton and there fiirther 
swell his ranks. His reception was_ all that could be 
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desired. The whole town went over as it were bodily 
to his side ; he had himself formally proclaimed king, 
and for the second time issued proclamations de- 
nouncing Junes as a usurper, and the Parliament 
tlien sitting at Westminster as an illegal assembly. 
Yet such anathemas did Uttle hurt to the cause he 
opposed. The House of Commons had offered a re- 
ward of five thousand pounds for his apprehension ; 
royal troops were rapidly marching west to oppose his 
progress, whilst new taxes were freely suggested and 
as freely rwsed to enable the King to uphold his own. 
Then the collision ensued, and the result could 
have but one issue. Arrayed against the ill-disci- 
plined forces of Monmouth, composed of tradesmen, 
yeomen, and ploughmen, commanded by a few country 
gentlemen who had never borne arms and a sprink- 
ling of officers who had seen service, were the Blues 
commanded by Churchill, afterwards the great Marl- 
borough, and a large body of infantry and cavalry 
under Feversham. The rebels soon saw themselves 
nonplussed. They wandered aimlessly about the 
country for some days, ignorant what course to pur- 
sue, until they at last found themselves brought up 
fiice to face with the foe on the swampy common of 
Sedgemoor, a few miles from Bridgewater. Under 
cover of the night Monmouth marched his men to 
attack the royal troops ; a brief conflict ensued ; then 
the Duke, finding the enemy too strong for him, put 
spurs to his horse and rode off the field for dear life. 
Shortly after his flight the rebel forces were com- 
pletely crushed, and the revolt which was to have 
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placed a new sovereign on the throne and restored to 
the country the ProteBtantism of the past, was at an 
end. The next day, at the break of dawn, Monmouth 
was discovered by his pursuers famished and hiding in 
a ditch in the New Forest. Under a strong guard he 
was taken first to Ringwood, and then by easy stages 
through Farnham, Guildford, and Rochester to London. 
And now it would seem as if the captive had but 
one course to adopt. He had put himself at the head 
of a dangerous revolt ; his plot had led to much suf- 
fering and loss of life ; he had openly defied the might 
and right of his King ; and for him at least it was 
idle, even if it were not ignoble, to sue for mercy. It 
was his duty, therefore, to show his followers that he 
was a leader they might proudly have obeyed, and no 
recreant in his own cause. K men had perished to 
attain his ends, he, the head and front of all the evil, 
should certainly have met death without blanching. 
But the character of Monmouth was cast in no stem 
mould. In him, when opportunity called for decision 
one way or another, the baser part of human nature 
swayed the supremacy. He was essentiaUv a fdr- 
weather adventiu"er; no one played his part better 
than he when receiving the fealty of adherents, when 
smiling upon maidens who did him reverence, when 
posing as king to tho^e who admitted his claims, and 
who on any occasion of pageant was the perfect gentle- 
man and the knight accomplished in all those arts 
that win the admiration of the crowd. But it was 
otherwise when, isolated from his foUowere, he foimd 
himself a captive within the four walls of a dungeon. 
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with the almost certain prospect of the block and the 
executioner's axe before him ; then it wae that his 
manhood deserted him, and the soft pleasures of the 
life he loved too well stood out so attractively against 
the background of the terrible future that any effort, 
however grovelling, was worth being made to retwn 
the power of enjoying them. 

He wrote a piteous letter to the King, begging 
for mercy and putting upon others all blame for 
his past enterprise. He had it never in his thoughts, 
he said, to have taken up arms against his Majesty, 
but it was his misfortune ' to meet with some horrid 
people that made me believe things of your Majesty, 
and gave me so many false arguments that I was 
fully led away to believe that it was a shame and 
a sin before God not to do it.' He craved an inter- 
view. ' I am sure, sir, when you hear me you will 
be convinced of the zeal I have for your preserva- 
tion, and how heartily I repent of what I have 
done.' He would rather die a thousand deaths, he 
continued ,*tiian excuse anythiog of which he was 
guilty, if he did not really think himself ' the most in 
the wrong that ever man was, and had not from the 
bottom of his heart an abhorrence for those that put 
him upon it and for the action itself.' Then having 
exculpated himself at the expense of his victims, 
he thus ended the craven note : ' I hope, sir, God 
Almighty will strike your heart with mercy and 
compassion for me as He has done mine with the 
abhorrence of what I have done. Thereupon I hope, 
sir, I may live to show you how zealous 1 shall ever 
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be for your service, and could I say but one word in 
this letter you would be convinced of it ; but it is of 
that conBequence that I dare not do it. Therefore, 
sir, I do beg of you once more to let me speak 
to you, for then you will be convinced how much I 
shall ever be your Majesty's most humble and dutiful 
Monmouth.' 

But the captive knew not the monarch to whom 
he appealed. The cruel, efieminate James was not 
the man to forget that he who now acknowledged his 
authority and sued for pardon was the very same 
who, but a few short weeks ago, had denounced his 
sovereign as an assassin and usurper. Still, with a 
refinement and vindictiveness such as even the most 
absolute despotism has seldom exhibited, he was re- 
solved to grant his petitioner an interview, and yet 
to suffer him to pay the last penalty of ihe law. He 
would see Monmouth and then send him to the block. 
Such an act was unexampled, for hitherto to allow a 
prisoner to come into the presence of his sovereign 
had been regarded as a preliminary to pardon. When 
it was told the Duke of Ormond that Colonel Blood, 
who had attempted to steal the jewels from the Tower, 
had been seized, and the King had wished to see him, 
' Then,' said Ormond, ' the man need not despair, for 
surely no monarch should wish to see a malefactor 
but with intentions to pardon him.' Such an excep- 
tion was now to take place. Monmouth was brought 
bound into the presence of the King ; he dragged him- 
self along the ground, bemoaning his lot, and pleading 
for mercy ; true to his policy of implicating others to 
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save his own head, he went on to say that the secret 
which he wislied to disclose was that Sunderland, 
the favourite minister of the Crown, was not to be 
depended upon, for he had, at the be^nniBg of the 
revolt, agreed to join the insurgents in the West. 
The King coldly looked upon his victim, and then 
having feasted his eyes sufficiently upon the abject 
spectacle, sent Monmouth back to his dungeon with 
the last flicker of hope extinct. 

The end now certain, the manhood of the prisoner 
n-as restored him, and Monmouth prepared to meet 
his doom with the courage expected from one who 
had dared attack a throne. His cell was cheered by 
the frequent presence of the divines appointed to con- 
sole his last hours. He read the Bible with them, 
and he listened attentively to their exhortations; but 
all their eloquence and Scriptural arguments were 
powerless to convince him that the desertion of his 
lawful wife for the charms of the beautiful Henrietta 
Wentworth, with whom he had lived during the last 
few years, was an act of which he should repent. On 
the contrary, he justified hie past conduct, and de- 
clined to admit that it had been sinful. In the eyes 
of the law, he swd, the Duchess of Monmouth was 
of course his wife, but in the eyes of Heaven the 
Lady Henrietta was his true wife. He had been 
very young when he had been united to the Duchess, 
and he had not considered ' what he did when he 
married her.' He had led an evil life in his youth, 
and it was through the influence of Lady Henrietta 
that he had been induced to abandon dissipation, and 
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afterwards she bad been all la all to him. It Was no 
secret that his affection for her was deep, and he had 
prayed that if it were pleasing to God such love might 
continue, or otherwise it might cease. That prayer, 
he said, had been heard, for the affection of one for 
the other had never ceased, and therefore he doubted 
not but it was pleasing to Grod ; it was indeed a mar- 
riage, he urged, ' not influenced by passion but guided 
by judgment upon due consideration.' 

Such sophistry the divines refused to accept ; they 
entreated him to repent and to admit his sin. Mon- 
mouth could only repeat what be had already said, 
and therefore asked in vain that the Sacrament might 
be administered to him. Upon the scaffold he was of 
the same mind. All the arguments of the divines, and 
they were remorseless in their arguments, failed to 
convince Monmouth that be bad done wrong in desert- 
ing his Duchess for his mistress. He died, he said, a 
Protestant and a member of the Church of England; he 
was very penitent for the treason he had committed ; 
be bad many sins to repent of, but as to the I^ady 
Henrietta she was ' a very virtuous and godly woman,' 
and he looked upon her aa his true wife, and would 
say nothing to the contrary. ' Then God Almighty, 
of His infinite mercy, forgive you,' said the divines. 
' God Almighty accept your imperfect repentance.' 
Nor was Monmouth less obstinate in another matter. 
He was asked to address the crowd, and especially 
to comment upon the iniquity of resistance to an 
anointed king. ' I will make no speeches,' he curtly 
stud. * I come to die.' He laid bis head upon the 
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block, but tbe executioner was unnerved ; he mangled 
bis victim terribly, and it was not until the sixth 
stroke that the work of his dread office was done. 
Tbe body was interred in St. Peter's Chapel in the 
Tower.' 

If scant mercy bad been shown to the leader of 
the rebdlion, the punishment of those he had led 
was not to be a whit less severe. The prisons of 
Somersetshire and Dorsetshire were so crowded with 
the followers of Monmouth tbat the county autho- 
rities were at their wita' end to find room for the 
number of captives daily being handed over to jus- 
tice. The strain upon their faculties was, however, 
to be relieved by the most terrible gaol delivery that 
the history of crime has had to record. Two months 
after the ill-fated landing at Lyme there set out 
fixtm London, to preside over that baleful western 
circuit, one whose name an infamous immortality 
must preserve so long as the decisions of the bench 
continue to interest us. It is the fashion to pic- 
ture George Jeffries as a man whose features were 
so repellent that instinctively the gaze of all who 
came in contact with him was averted; yet fi*om 
the only portrait we possess of this inhuman judge 
the face in repose was far from being a true index 
of the man's cruel, relentless disposition. The brow 
was broad and open, the eyes were blue and well 
cut, their expression rendered somewhat savage by 
tbe straight, thick eyebrows that surmounted them ; 
the nose was aquQine, its bridge thin and well de- 

■ SttiU TruO*. Tbe Duke of Monmouth. 
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fined, bat the noBtrils coarae and wide ; the upper 
lip -was Bhort, and its deep curl indicative of scorn 
and humour ; the mouth was the worst feature, large 
and thick-lipped, with the hareh lines on each side 
iuR of temper ; the chin was resolute and determined. 
It was only when inflamed by anger or by the 
drink now necessary to support his nervous system, 
that the face, which in repose was handsome, became 
almost hideous from the furies raging behind its 
mask. As to the nature of the man there never 
has been any dispute : crud, vindictive, servile when 
servility suited his purpose, yet overbearing to infe- 
riors, utterly unprincipled, he enjoys the unenviable 
reputation of being the basest judge that in any 
civilised country has ever been called upon to hold 
the scales of justice. His abilities were of a high 
order, and he had risen to the position of Chief 
Justice by placing his talents entirely at the disposal, 
now of the Roundhead, then of the Cavalier* j now 
of the Protestant, then of the Papist ; yet proving 
himself on every occasion not only ready to do what 
he was bidden, but to do it so effectually as left 
nothing to be desired. 

Accompanied by four other judges, he early in 
September set out upon his western tour. That 
summer no assizes had been held on the western 
circuit, but a special commission had been now ap> 
pointed to try criminals for all the counties upon 
it, at the head of which was Jeffries ; by a second 
commission he was also deputed commander-in-chief 
over all the King's forces within the same limits. 
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The title by which he was known was that of 
' The Lord General Judge.' On entering Hampshire 
he was met by a strong military guard toid escorted 
to Winchester, at which town he was first to open 
his commiseion. Unlike its neighbouring county of 
Somerset, Hampshire had taken no active share in 
fomenting the revolt ; only on the collaijse of the 
luckless enterprise many of Monmouth's adherents, 
after the battle of Sedgemoor, had fled within its 
borders to take shdter. Their asylum had, however, 
been kept bo secret that only two fugitivea. had been 
apprehended. The first case which therefore came 
up before Jeffries for trial was that of giving harbour 
to the King's enemies. It is a case impossible still to 
read without ire and indignation. 

At her country seat, Moyle Court, within a few 
miles of Southampton, there lired an aged dame, one 
Alice Lisle. She had in her day been somewhat of a 
beauty, and was a familiar figure in London during 
the years of the Protectorate. When sickness and 
infirmity came upon her she quitted town and led 
a life of almost absolute retirement at her country 
place, save for the numerous acts of kindness and 
charity which now made her name beloved through- 
out Hampshire. Her husband had played an import- 
ant part in the stormy scenes of the rebellion. He 
had sat on that self-elected bench which condemned 
our first Charles to death, and under the Protectorate 
he had held office as President of the High Court of 
Justice. Fearful of the Royal vengeance at the time 
of the Restoration, he fled to Switzerland and took 
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up his abode at Lausanne. His fliglit, however, 
failed to save him. He was a marked man, and one 
morning, while on his way to attend service at the 
neighbouring Protestant church, he was shot dead by 
an unknown Englishman, who had been stajnng at 
Vevay resolved upon avenging the judicial murder ol 
hia late king by taking the life of the regicide. 
With a cry of Vive le Hoi, the assassbi put spurs to 
hia horse and was no more heard of. ' Thus died John 
Lisle,' writes hia fellow-exile, Ludlow, ' son to Sir 
WilUam Lisle of the Isle of Wight, a member of the 
Great Parliament, one of the Council of State, Com- 
missioner of the Great Seal, and one of the assistants 
to the Lord President of the High Court of Justice 
that was erected for the trial of the late king.' 

Whatever might have been the nature of their do- 
mestic life, there was little similarity of opinion as to 
their political views between Alice Lisle and her lord. 
The wife was, if a Puritan, no harsh bigot, for under 
her roof had many a proscribed Royalist found shelter 
in the intolerant days of Roundhead rule. She was 
not hostile to the House of Stuart, and had bitterly 
lamented the share her husband had taken in the 
condemnation of ' the blessed martyr.' When at her 
trial it was attempted to prejudice her case by fiend- 
ishly laying streaa upon the fact that she had been 
married to John Lisle, the regicide, she cried out 
that she had been in no way consenting to the death 
of King Charles L 'My lord! my lord! to say 
otherwise is as false as God is true! My lord, I was 
not out of the chamber all the day on which that 
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king was beheaded, and I believe I shed more tears 
for him than any woman then living did ; and this 
the late Countess of Monmouth, and my Lady Marl- 
borough, and my Lord Chancellor Hyde, if they 
were alive, and twenty persons of the most eminent 
quality, could bear witness for me.' 

Such was to be the first victim, tried by God 
amd her comitry, of this terrible assize. The charge 
against the woman was the most strwned and 
trumped-up that ever caused a court of justice to 
investigate. Two fugitives, Hicks and Nelthorp by 
name, had sought shelter in the house of Mrs. Lisle, 
had begged for rest, meat and drink, and had their 
prayer granted. It afterwards transpired that both 
men had given in their adherence to Monmouth, had 
fled from Sedgemoor, and were bebag hunted down 
by the Royalists, Hicks was not unknown to Mrs. 
Lisle. He was a Nonconformist minister of some- 
what violent opinions, and the unhappy dame in offer- 
ing him hospitality was under the impression that as 
a conventicle preacher he had been proscribed and 
was seeking to elude the meshes of the law. ' I knew 
Hicks,' she said in her defence, * to be a Nonconfor- 
mist minister ; and there being, as is well known, 
warrants out to apprehend all Nonconformist minis- 
ters, I was willing to give him shelter firom these 
warrants. I beseech your lordship to believe I had 
no intention to harbour him but as a Nonconformist, 
and that I knew was no treason.' It was in the days 
of the intolerant Conventicle Act, when it was a 
parlous offence for a dissenting divine to gather to- 
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gether a congregation and preach and pray. Of 
Nelthorp, Alice Lisle vowed she knew nothing ; he 
waa the companion of Hicks, and in that capacity 
alone found refuge under the roof of Moyle Court. 

It was proved in evidence that Alice Lisle was in 
utter ignorance ofthe connection ofthese men with the 
Duke of Monmouth ; it was also proved that ahe was 
loyally disposed to the house of Stuart, and that her 
own son was at that very time holding a commission in 
the King's army. ' I know the King is my sovereign,' 
said she, ' and I know my duty to him ; and if I 
would have ventured my life for anything, it should 
have been to serve him. I know it is his due. But 
though I could not fight for him myself^ my son did ; 
he was actually in arms on the King's side in this 
business ; I instructed him always in loyalty, and 
sent him thither. It was I that bred him up to fight 
for the King.' Her words fell on deaf ears. The 
savage and servile judge had opened his commiBsion at 
Winchester ; Alice Lisle, ' a gentlewoman of quality,' 
waa his first prisoner ; and he was determined to 
show his King how relentlessly he would punish 
those who in any way assailed the stability of the 
Throne. It was indiiferent to Jeffries that the sen- 
tence he was about to pronounce was founded neither 
on law nor justice ; he had but one object — provided 
the judgment pleased his royal master he recked not 
how basely he interpreted his judicial oath. Every 
act, therefore, that told in favour of the prisoner he 
suppressed or distorted, whilst any matter that could 
prejudice her case he unblushingly advanced. The 
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witnesses that spoke in her favour he intimidated 
and confused. He adjured them after his own peculiar 
fashion not to give false evidence. ' Do not tell me a 
lie/ he thundered, ' for I will be sure to treasure up 
every lie that thou tellest me, and thou may'et be 
certain it will not be for thy advantage. 1 would not 
terrify thee to make thee say anything but the truth ; 
but assure thyself I never met with a lying, sneaking, 
canting fellow, but I always treasured up vengeance 
for him ; and therefore look to it that thou dost not 
prevaricate with me, for to be sure thou wUt come to 
the worst of it in the end.' When a witness contra- 
dicted himself he was assMled from the bench with 
such choice abuse as, ' thou art a strange, prevaricat- 
ing, shuffling, snivelling rascal,' or ' Jesus, God ! was 
there ever such a fellow as thou ! ' or, ' thou vile 
wretch, thou art ; ' or, ' thou lying Presbyterian knave.' 
No wonder then tliat, as ^i excuse for his contradic* 
tions, the bewildered witness trembling before those 
embruted eyes and that streperous voite murmured, 
' I am quite cluttered out of my senses : I do not 
know what to say.' 

Deplorable as was this judicial license, and de- 
grading aUke to the bench and the man, Jeffries was 
at his very worst when he proceeded to read his 
victim, witness, or prisoner a moral lecture on the 
heinousness of bearing false testimony or rising in 
revolt against the sovereign. On these occasions- — 
and they were very frequent — his piety is more mon- 
strous than his abuse. During the trial of Alice Lisle 
he was much given to discourses of this nature — 
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discouraes which, coming from such a polluted source, 
were blasphemous in the extreme. Over and over 
again we hear him preaching of the enormity of sin, 
groaning over the iniquity of the times in which his 
lot was cast, discoursing upon the purity and holi- 
ness of God, and, like the devil, freely quoting Scrip- 
ture. ' Oh, blessed Jesus ! ' he cried, ' what an age 
do we live in, and what a generation of vipers do we 
live among.' One 'viper' he was determined to 
crush. Three times the jury came forward and 
pronounced Alice Lisle not guilty, and three times 
Jeffries sent them back to reconsider their verdict. 
Then, cowed and browbeaten, and also threatened 
with an attaint of jury, the unwilling foreman at 
last spoke up against his conscience and brought the 
prisoner in guilty. The dread sentence was then 
pronounced : ' That you, Mrs. Lisle, be conveyed 
from hence to the place from whence you came, and 
from thence you are to be drawn on a hurdle to 
the place of execution, where your body is to be 
burnt alive till you be dead. And the Lord have 
mercy on your soul ! ' ' 

Every effort was now made by the friends of the 
unhappy woman, assisted by the local clergy and 
gentry, to obtain a reprieve. It was shown that the 
sentence was not in accordance with law, for even 
if Alice Lisle had wittingly given shelter to Hicks, 
the man had not yet been convicted, and therefore, in 
the eyes of the law was innocent ; how then, it was 
asked, could this aged dame be condemned for having 

' State Tnab, Alice Lkle. 
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harboured a rebel when his treason had still to be 
proved ? Then the loyalty of the prisoner was duly 
set forth ; how well she was disposed to the present 
dynasty, how her son wore the King's uniform, and 
' particularly that she was an enemy to the King's 
foes in the time of the late wara.' Her great age, 
her sex, her infirmities were also enlarged upon, and 
brought forward as so many claims upon the royal 
mercy. In vain. The harsh King had given full 
powers to her judge, and declined to interfere. To 
Jefiiies all appeal was, of course, nugatory ; the 
prisoner was his first victim ; to pardon her would be 
destructive of the terror he wished his commission 
to inspire. If Alice Lisle were condemned, and all 
her petitions ignored, what hope then had those who 
had been actually engaged as principals in the late 
rising ? One favour — terrible indeed was the penalty 
when such an alternative was deemed a favour! — 
was granted this ill-starred gentlewoman. She had 
begged that execution might be altered from burning 
to beheading, and her prayer had been acceded to. 

Nobly and bravely — like many another good 
woman who has had to face a cruel death — she went 
to her doom. We read: ' On Wednesday, September 2, 
in the afternoon, Alice Lisle was brought to execution, 
which was performed upon a scaffold erected in the 
market-place in the city of Winchester, when she 
behaved herself with a great deal of Christian resolu- 
tion.' One of the first acts of the next reign was to 
have the attainder of 'Alice Lisle, widow,' made null 
and void on the grounds that her prosecution had 
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been ' irregular and undue,' and that the verdict 
had been ' injuriously extorted and procured by the 
menaces and violences and other illegal practices of 
Greorge, Lord Jeffries, then Lord Chief Justice of the 
King's Bench.' In the official record before me the 
name of Alice Lisle stands alone as the one victim of 
this assize.^ 

From Winchester the Lord General Judge pro- 
ceeded to Salisbury. Like Hampshire, the county of 
Wilts had taken no part in the rising, and there con- 
sequently being no rebels to hang or bum, the insati- 
able but disappointed Jeffries was forced to content 
himself with finding out and punishing those who 
had been guilty of uttering ' indiscreet words.' In the 
record before me I find entered : ' Wiltshire. — None 
indicted for high treason ; six men convicted for speak- 
ing seditious words, severally fined and whipped.' ' 

This leniency was, alas ! only exceptional. The 
day after the execution of Dame Lisle, the judge 
entered Dorsetshire, and took up hia quarters in the 
town of Dorchester. He was now in the very heart 

' 'An Account of the Proceedings against the Hetels and other 
FrisoQers in the eeveral counties of Southampton, Wilts, Dorset, Devon, 
and Somereet, by Tirtue of His Majesty's special commiMion of Oyer and 
Terminei and general gaol delivery, direcl«d to the Right Honourable 
Geo:^, Lord Jefiries, Lord Chief Justice of England, the Hon. William 
Mounlagu, Lord Chief Baron of His Majeaty's Court of Exchequer, Sir 
Creawell Lerinz, knight, one of His Majesty's Justices of the Court of 
Common Fleas, Sir Francis Withens, Imight, one of His Majesty's Jus- 
tices of the Court of King's Bench, and Sir Rob. Wright, knight, one of 
the Barons of His Majesty's Exchequer, dated the 8th day of July, in 
the first year of His Majesty's reign over England, 1686.'— State Papert, 
DoiitetCk. Letter Book, Treasury, Feb, 1684-Oct. 16d6. RemoTed from 
Treasury to the Record Office, 1853. 

' An Account of tie Froceedingi, ic. 
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of the county which had declared for Monmouth, and 
he knew with a furious joy that the calendar would 
be a fiill one. It was remarked that when, in the 
parish church, the clergjnnan who was preaching the 
usual assize sermon discoursed upon the sacred duty 
of tempering justice with mercy, the thick brows of 
the judge contracted, and there was a smile upon the 
large mouth which seemed to the awed spectators to 
imply that he was about ' to breathe death like a de- 
stroying angel, and to sanguine his very ermine in 
blood.' ^ Their conclusion was only too accurate. 
Jefines was anxious to do his work, and do it 
quickly. The Lord Keeper Guildford had breathed 
his last ; the vacant post was offered to Jeflries, and 
he was bidden ' to finish the King's business in the 
West.' No one better appreciated than the judge the 
activity of his enemies during his absence. He was, 
therefore, most desirous of getting b^ck with all speed 
to Whitehall and checkmating their moves. 

To expedite matters his wicked cunning now came 
to his aid. If every prisoner were to plead not guilty, 
the trials must necessarily extend over a long period 
of time, but if prisoners should be tempted to throw 
themselves upon his mercy, a very different result 
might be obtained. On opening his court in the 
Town Hall, which was ominously htmg with scarlet 
for the occasion, Jeffries was careful to make a promise 
which might mean a good deal, and which might also 
mean nothing. He said ; ' If any of those indicted 
would relent from their conspiracieB and plead guilty, 

' The WttUm Martyrology, by T. Potts. ]685. 
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they should find him to be a merciful judge ; but 
that thoae who put themselves on their trials (which 
the law mercifully gave them all, in Btrictnesa, a 
right to do), if found guilty, would have very little 
time to live, and therefore that such as were conscious 
they had no defence had better spare him the trouble 
of trying them.' As drowning men catch at a straw, 
so men when face to face with death are glad to 
seize upon any alternative which gives them pros- 
pect of life. Prisoner after prisoner was brought to 
the bar, and acting upon the advice of the judge, 
pleaded guilty. Numbers were sentenced to death, 
and upon nimibers the sentence was carried out. 
Every man who put himself upon his country and was 
convicted was strung up then and there. I give the 
numbers of the Dorsetshire men tried on this occa- 
sion, as set out in the official'Iist sent to the Treasury, 
and the punishment inflicted upon them : * — 

Seventy-four men executed for high treason. 
Ninety-four ' prisoners convicted at Dorchester for 
high treason to be delivered to Sir William Booth to 
be transported.' Sixty ' prisoners to be transported 
to be delivered to Jerome Nipho.' Sixteen ' prisoners 
to be delivered to Sir Christopher Musgrave for trans- 
portation.' Twenty-seven ' prisoners who had certi- 
ficates allowed pursuant to his Majesty's gracious 
proclamation.' Twenty-seven 'prisoners humbly 
proposed for his Majesty's gracious pardon.' Six 
' prisoners remaining in custody.' The following 
prisoners to be thus punished : Rich. HoUiday 'for 

* An Aecmmt of tht ProettdingB, See. 
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condoctmg the Lord G-rey from Gilliagham to Ring- 
wood after the fight at Weston to be wbipt twice, 
fined a mark, and to find sureties for the good be- 
haviour for a year.' Hugh Greene ' for publishing 
Monmouth's IDechiration fined 1,000/., and committed 
till paid, and to find sureties for the good behaviour 
during life.' Will. Wiseman ' for publishing a eedi- 
tioufl libel to be whipt at Dorchester and at every 
market town in the county.' Six 'prisoners for 
speaking seditious words severally fined and whipt.' 
Fourteen ' prisoners discharged for want of evidence.' 
Nine ' prisoners continued in gaol not indicted.' 

Jeffries was fully satisfied with his day's work, 
and he thus writes to Sunderland, the powerful 
Secretary of State : ' — 

' I most heartily rejoice, my dearest, dearest Lord, 
to hear of your safe return to Windsor. I this day 
began with the trial of the rebels at Dorchester, and 
have dispatched 98 ; but am at this time so tortured 
with the stone that I must beg your Lordship's inter- 
cession to his Majesty for the incoherence of what I 
have adventured to give his Majesty the trouble of ; 
and that I may give myself so much ease by your Lord- 
ship's fiivour as to make use of my servant's pen to 
give a relation of what has happened since I came here. 
My dearest Lord, may I ever be tortured with the stone 
if I forget to approve myself, my -dearest Lord, your 
most faithful and devoted servant, Jeffries. 

' Doichestar, September 5, 168S, 8 at night. 

* For God's sake make all excuses, and when at 
leisure a word of comfort.' 

> Slate Paper; Domeiiic, 168A. 
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From Dorchester Jeffries, always eecorted by his 
strong military guard, proceeded to Exeter. The 
Devonshire men had taken little part in the actual 
fighting that occurred, not that they were wanting 
in sympathy with Monmouth, but as the insurrection 
bad been rapidly crushed it failed to spread much 
beyond the confines of the county. Hence but few 
persons here were sentenced to death as rebels. It 
had so happened that the first prisoner who was 
arraigned, contrary to the judge's advice, pleaded 
not guilty, and being convicted was at once tied up. 
His fate deterred others from following his example j 
man after man came to the front of the dock, said 
that he was guilty, and saved his Lordship from 
going through the form of trial. The list of punish- 
ments forwarded to the Treasury was, however, 
compared with that of other counties, not a heavy 
one. We find twelve were ' executed at Exeter for 
high treason ; two reprieved.' Seven prisoners were 

* to be transported for high treason ; ' three were 

* convicted remaining in custody ; ' one was ' pro- 
posed for pardon ; ' whilst twelve ' for speaking 
seditious words were severally whipped and fined at 
Exeter.' * 

But Jeffries reserved himself to the last for 
wreaking his vengeance to the full. He entered 
Somersetshire, and first opened his court at Taunton. 
He was now in the county which had been the very 
head and firont of the rebellion ; and rendered half 

' Am AasMoU of tie Hvettdingt, &c. 
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mad by a terrible malady be was in a fitting mood 
to teach men how heinous was the crime of treason. 
It would not be his fault, he said, if he did not purify 
the place. And Taunton in his eye» was especially 
guilty, for it was here that Monmouth had been 
received with every sign of enthusiasm, the town on 
his entrance being decorated with flags, triumphal 
arches, and wreaths of flowers ; it was here that, be- 
neath a banner embroidered by the fairest hands in the 
county, the fascinating bastard allowed himself to 
be proclaimed King of England ; and here it was that 
he had vowed the object of his mission was to uphold 
Protestantism. ' I come,' be said when accepting a 
Bible which had been presented to him, ' to defend 
the truths contained in this book, and to seal them, if 
it must be so, with my blood.' Such a place was to 
be ' purified,' and if wholesale slaughter was purifica- 
tion Jeffries had no reason to complain of his efibrts. 
The calendar presented some four himdred persons 
for trial, for whom 'justice' thus accounted: One 
hundred and thirty-four prisoners were 'executed 
for high treason ; ' one hundred and ninety-eight 
were ' to be transported ; ' twenty were ' to be par- 
doned ; ' twenty-three were ' proposed to be par- 
doned ; ' fifteen were ' omitted in the warrant for 
execution although designed to be executed ; ' and 
thirty-three were 'to remain in gaol until further 
order.' * 

The cells of the prisons at Taunton were so full 
that it now became necessary to adjourn the Com- 

' An Account oftht Froceedrngt, Sic. 
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mission to Wells. Here the same story of hanging, 
imprisoning, and whipping was repeated vrith all 
its sickening details. We read that ninety-five were 
' executed for high treason ; ' three hundred and 
eighty-six were ' to be transported ; ' six ' pardoned,' 
and twenty-five * proposed to be pardoned ; ' seven- 
teen in custody ' for want of evidence ; ' six were ' to 
be fined or whipped for misdemeanours,' and one 
hundred and thirty-nine were ' bound over to appear 
at the next assizes.' ^ 

Bristol now only remmned to be visited. The 
city was full of the partisans of Monmouth, but they 
had been prevented by the Duke of Beaufort, who 
was zealous in the King's cause, from being of ser- 
vice to their chief. Still, many came up for punish- 
ment and the judge did not spare them. Only 
three were executed for treason, but the usual 
penalty of whippings and imprisonment was freely 



' I am just now come, my most honoured Lord,' 
writes Jeffries to Sunderland,^ ' from discharging my 
duty to my sacred master in executing his commis- 
sion in this his most factious city. For, my Lord, to 
be plMn upon my true affection and honour to your 
Lordship, and my allegiance and duty to my royal 
mast^, I think this city worse than Taunton ; but, 
my good Lord, though harassed with this day's 
fatigue, and now mortified with a fit of the stone, I 
must beg leave to acquaint your Lordship that I this 

* An Aeeotttii of the Proctediagt, &e. 

* Slate Paptrt, Domttic, 1.686. 
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(lay committed the Mayor of this city, Sir William 
Hayman, and some of his brethren, the aldermen, 
for kidnappers,^ and have sent my tipstaff for others 
equally concerned in that viUwny. I therefore b^ 
your Lordship inll acquaint his Majesty that I 
humbly apprehend it infinitely for his aervice that he 
be not surprised into a pardon to any man, though 
he pretend much to loyalty, till I have the honour 
and hapinness I desire of kissing his royal hand. 
The reasons of this my humble request are too many 
to be confined within the narrow compass of this 
paper, but, my dear Lord, I will pawn my life, and 
that which is dearer to me, my loyalty, that Taunton 
and Bristol, and the connty of Somerset, too, shall 
know their duty both to God and their king before I 
leave them. I purpose to-morrow for Wells, and in 
a few days don't despair to perfect the work I was 
sent about, and if my royal roaster would be gra- 
ciously pleased to think I have contributed anything to 
his service I am sure I have arrived at the height of 
my ambition. The particulars of Taunton I humbly 
refer to my Lord ChurchiU'e relation, who was upon 
the place ; I have received several letters signed by 
your Lordship for the disposal of the convicts.* I 
shall certainly be obedient to bis Majesty's commands, 

' This lefen to a diacoverr made bj the judge tlint tlw magistTates 
of tlie Brutol Corporation were in the habit of haTing' anigned to them 
priMDen charged with felony, whom thej sold for theii own benefit to 
the Wast Indian planters. 

* OouTicted prisoDers were often told to the planters in the Went 
India Islands. Jeflriee valued them at about ten pounds apiece, and was 
agprieved that \b« Kinir should grant niunbera to his favourites; the 
jud^ looked upon tliis geiLerosity aa inlerfering with liis special spatL 
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though the messengere seem to me too impetuous for 
a haaty compliance. And now lest my dearest Lord 
ehould be afflicted by Either trouble, as I am at this 
time by pain, I will only say that I am, and with all 
truth and sincerity ever will approve myself, your 
Lordship's most dutiful, grateiul, and faithful, as I 
am your most obliged servant, 

* Jeffbies. 

■Biietol, Sept. S2, 1686.' 

The cruelty which characterised the sentences 
passed by this hateful judge upon the prisoners 
brought before him was always apparent. Never 
did he once err on the side of mercy. If he con- 
demned a man to the gallows or to transportation he 
was always careful to add to the eevaity of the sen- 
tence by some brutal remark or ribald jest as to the 
prisoner's antecedents. When his victim was allowed 
to escape out of hia hands no one doubted that the 
judge had been freely bribed, or liiat by no manner 
of straining could the law be called upon to deal out 
punishment. From the monstrous record of bis piti- 
less ruling on this occasion history has taken care 
to pick out a few of his decisions as indicative of the 
temper and conduct of the man. Upon a lad, still in 
hie teens, who had been convicted of uttering ' sedi- 
tious words,' sentence waa passed of imprisomaent 
for seven years, witb a whipping during that period 
of once a fortnight at the different market towns in 
bis county. The clerk of arraigns bad the courage 
to interpose in mitigation of this awfiil judgment, 
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while the women in the gallery sobbed audibly, out 
of sympathy with the prisoner. ' The puniflhment is 
act half bad enough for him,' growled Jefiries ; * not 
all the interest in England shall save him.' For- 
tunately the lad was seized with small-pox, and 
softened by a ruinous bribe the judge remitted the 
sentence. One of the girls who had been found 
guilty of embroidering the colours given to Mon- 
mouth at Taunton was so paralysed by the ferocity 
with which judgment was given against her, that 
scarcely had she returned to her cell than she fell on 
the floor a corpse. 

Seldom was a woman sentenced to a whipping 
without some coarse joke being made as to the ex- 
posure that must necessarily ensue. ' It may be a 
cold morning to strip in,' said Jeffries, ' but we shall 
try to keep you warm, madam! See that she is 
whipped — whipped soundly till the blood runs down ! 
We'll tickle you, madam ! ' A prisoner, with some 
knowledge of law, made a technical objection to the 
course being pursued at his trial. 'Villain! rebel!' 
cried the judge, ' I think I see thee already with a 
halter round thy neck.' The prisoner was convicted. 
' Let him be hanged the first,' laughed Jefiries, ' for 
if any with a knowledge of law come in my way, 
I shall take care to prefer them.' One rebel be^;ed 
for mercy on the ground that on the eve of Sedge- 
moor he had sent important information to Fever- 
sham, the general of the King's forces. * You deserve 
a double death,' said the judge, not without reason, 
'one for rebelling against your sovereign, and the 
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Other for betraying your friends.' We are told that 
he particularly piqued himself upon this bon mot. To 
repeat the storiea as to this circuit which history has 
preserved would be to fill a goodly volume. Chro- 
niclers diflfer with respect to the number of Mon- 
mouth's followers hanged and transported after this 
western revolt. According to the oflicial list before 
me, forwarded to the Treasury, three hundred and 
twenty were sent to the gallows, and eight hundred 
and forty transported,' 

The fell instructions had been carried out, and 
the infamous servant of an infamous master was now 
to receive his reward. Sprung from a decent but very 
impoverished lineage, Jeffries had in his boyhood 
barely escaped being bound apprentice to a Denbigh 
shopkeeper ; but conscious of the talents working 
within him, he had manfully fought against the op- 
position of his family and had embraced the bar as a 
profession. His rise had been rapid. After a few 
years' practice he was appointed Common Sei^ant 
of the City of London, then Recorder, then Chief 
Justice of Chester, then Chief Justice of the King's 
Bench, and now on his return from the terrible 
"Western Circuit the Great Seal was entrusted to him. 
' His Majesty,' so ran the entry in the Gazette, ' taking 
into his royal consideration the many eminent services 
which the right honourable George, Lord Jeffries, of 
Wem, Lord Chief Justice of England, has rendered 

* An AoMunt tfth* Proeeedinfft, ke. See aleo The Weittm Mar- 
lyrolog]/. A list in tlte Harltiian Collection gives very nearlv the vine 
sumbeiB as the Tneeury Letter Book— 330 execute, 866 transported. 
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the Crown, as well in the reign of the late King of 
ever blessed memory as since His Majesty's accession 
to the throne, was pleased this day [October 1, 1685] 
to commit to him the custody of the Great Seal of 
England, with the title of Lord Chancellor,' 

It has been the endeavour of those who seek to 
exculpate the King at the expense of Jeffries, to attri- 
bute the merciless slaughter in the West entirely to the 
interested vindictiveness of the judge. James, it ie 
smd, was opposed to these bloodthirsty proceedings and 
had counselled mercy. Sheffield, Duke of Bucking- 
ham, declared that the King never forgave the cruelty 
of the judge ' in executing such multitudes in the West 
against his express orders.' Yet die evidence of con- 
temporaries fails to support this assertion. Burnet 
reports that James ' had a particular account of the 
proceedings writ to him every day, and he took 
pleasure to relate them in the drawing-room to fomgn 
ministers and at his table, calling it Jefiries' cam- 
pMgn ; speaking of all he had done in a style that nrather 
became the majesty nor the mercifiUness of a prince.' 
liord Sunderland, writing to the judge when busy in 
the West tying up his prisoners, informs him that 
' the King approved entirely of all his proceedings.' 
Implicit faith is not, of course, to be placed on the 
testimony of Jeffries, but let it be listened to for 
what it is worth. The wretched man when im- 
prisoned in the Tower declared that his ' instructions 
were much more severe than the execution of them,' 
and, when on his death-bed, again said : ' Whatever I 
did then I did by express orders ; and I have this 
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further to add, that I wa6 not half bloody enough 
for hiiy^ who sent me thither.' ' Though we cannot 
believe,' writes Lord Campbell, * ' that Jeffries stopped 
short of any severity which he thought would be of 
service to himself, there seems no reason to doubt (if 
that be any paHiation) that throughout the whole of 
these proceedings his object was to please bis master, 
whose disposition was now most vindictive, and who 
thought that by such terrible examples he should 
secure to himself a long, quiet reign.' 

The end of Jeffries is well known. On the flight 
of James from Whitehall at the advance of the 
Prince of Orange, the miscreant followed his master's 
example, and endeavoured to make his escape by 
finding shelter on board a Newcastle collier bound 
for Hambui^h. He had shaved off his thick eye- 
brows, the upper part of his face was hidden by an 
old tarred hat which slouched well over his eyes, and 
he had disguised himself in the garb of a common 
sailor. 

H« took a collier's cost to sea to go ; 
Wai ever CbniiceUor tmjhi so f 

The collier anchored off Wapping for the night. In 
the early morning Jeffries, dry and half maddened 
with the drunkard's thirst, thought he might trust to 
his dress to go ashore and satisfy the cravings which 
were now a second nature. He went to an inn and 
called for a tankard of ale. Here a disappointed suitor 
recognised him, the cry was raised that the terrible 
Lord Chancellor was within, the mob clamoured for 
' Liva of tA« CAonceUort .- ' Lotd ChuiceUor JeBrieB,' vol. iv. p. 686. 
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his blood, and in all probability Jeffries wotdd have 
been torn limb firom limb if a party of the train bands 
had not come to his rescue. He was driven off to 
the lord mayor amid the yells of the baffled crowd, 
and at his own suggestion was confined within the 
walls of the Tower in order to feel safe from the 
fury of the people. It was announced that he would 
speedily be put upon his trial, but the excitement 
consequent upon the occasion of a new dynasty in- 
terfered with all other matters, and the miserable 
wretch was allowed to pass away undisturbed by the 
law. He died a few months after his imprisomnent, 
April 19, 1689. His end, it was said, was hastened 
by intemperance. ' He chose to save himself,' writes 
Oldmixon, ' from a public deatli by large draughts of 
brandy, which soon despatched him.' 
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Zedy Betty. We want no butordB heral 
Kitty. Lud, Milady I If ever child vu bom ii 



Early in the morning of June 10, 1688, Mary of 
Modena, the eecond wife of James II. of England, 
gave birth to a son, who afterwards became known 
in history as the Pretender. As in the case of his 
beautiful ancestress, Mary Queen of Scots, bo now 
in the case of the young prince, it fell to his lot that 
trouble and mortification should mark him for their 
own even from the very hour when he was laid in 
his cradle. With the exception of certain among the 
Roman Catholics, James TI. was so cordially detested 
by his subjects that at last, driven to desperation by 
the unconstitutional acts perpetrated on all sides, the 
nation resolved to have no more of him, and intrigues 
were set on foot for William of Orange to usurp the 
throne. The birth of a prince, the heir to the Crown, 
was therefore regarded by the people in no joyous 
light, and, since the wish was father to the thought, 
rumour began to be busy with its scandalous tongue 
and to circulate dark stories as to the unwelcome 
appearance of the Httle stranger. 

It was said that the Queen was too delicate to 
have become a mother ; that her sudden removal from 
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Whitehall to St. James's on the very eve of her con- 
finement was a most mysteriouB proceeding ; that the 
event was alleged to have occurred on a Sunday, when 
most of the Protestant dames of the Court were at 
Church, and consequently only interested witnesBes 
present ; that the Queen had been singularly shy of 
telling any of the ladies of her household, except 
those of her own religion, of the condition in which 
she was supposed to be ; that at the critical moment 
the curtains of the bed were so closely drawn that 
observation was impossible by those around ; and that, 
though it was a close summer morning, a waiming- 
pan had been introduced between the sheets. Rumour 
hereupon solemnly declared that it was &om this, 
what Seijeant Buzfuz called in a certain memorable 
trial 'harmless, useful, and I will add, gentlemen, 
comforting article of domestic furniture,' that a new> 
bom child had been produced, which was now to be 
foisted upon the nation as the Prince of Wales. 
Such was the hatred which the King at this time 
inspired in the hearts of the English people that this 
story — ^in spite of the fact that several members of 
the Privy Council and numerous ladies were in the 
chamber at the time of the delivery — ^was eagerly 
taken up and the fiillest credence given to it. A 
ribald ballad-monger sang : 

Aa I went b; St. J&mee'a I he&rd & bird iing, 

ThU the Queen bad for certain a boj for the King ; 

Bat one of the auldien did lau^h uid did saj, 

It was bom orer night, and biought forth the next daj. 

Even to the last hour — though the Pretender was the 
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very intiage of his father and a thorough Stuart in his 
obstinacy and want of tact — there were still many 
who looked upon him as only a kind of Ferkin War- 
beck, and who fully believed in the truth of the 
' Warming-pan Story.' 

Among the documents preserved in the Record 
Office there is a very interesting entry touching 
this matter. It is enrolled on the Close Roll, 
4 James II., part 3, and I am not aware that any 
reference has ever before been made to the fact that 
such a statement has been officially entered upon our 
national archives. The entry records, at the express 
desire of the King, the evidence of those persons who 
were present at the birth of the Prince of Wales, and 
which most completely refutes the gossip that a false 
heir was palmed off upon the English nation. The 
testimony of the witnesses is given with extreme 
plainness, and it has been therefore necessary some- 
what to condense it. 

On Monday, October 22, 1688, an Extraordinary 
Council was held in the Council Chtunber, Whitehall. 
There were present her Majesty the Queen Dowager 
and such of the peers of the kingdom, both spiritual 
and temporal, as were in town, together with the 
Lord Mayor and Aldermen of tiie City of London, 
the Judges and several of his Majesty's Council. 
When all had assembled the King thus addressed his 
audience : 

' My Lords, — I have called you together upon 
a very extraordinary occasion, but extraordinary 
diseases must have extraordinary remedies. The 
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malicious eodeaTours of my enemies have so poisoned 
the minds of some of my suhjects that, by the reports 
I have irom all hands, I have reason to believe that 
very many do not think this son, with which God 
hath blessed me, to be mine, but a snpposititiouB 
child. But I may say that by particular providence 
scarce any prince was ever born where there were so 
many persons present, I have taken this time to 
have the matter heard and examined here, expecting 
that the Prince of Orange, with the first eastwardly 
wind, will invade this kingdom, and as I have often 
ventured my life for the nation before I came to the 
Crown, so I think myself more obliged to do the 
same now I am King, and so intend to go in person 
gainst him, whereby I may be exposed to accidents ; 
and therefore I thought it necessary to have this now 
done in order to satisfy the minds of my subjects, and 
t» prevent this kingdom being engaged in blood and 
confusion after my death, desiring to do always what 
may contribute most to the ease and quiet of my sub- 
jects, which I have shewed by securing to them their 
liberty of conscience and the enjojnnent of their pro- 
perties which I wUl always preserve. I have desired 
the Queen Dowager to give herself the trouble to 
come hither to declare what she knows of the birth 
of my son ; and most of the ladies, lords, and other 
persons who were present, are ready here to depose 
upon oath their knowledge of this matter.' 

The Queen Dowager was then called, and declared 
on oath that she was present at the confinement of 
the Queen, ' and never stirred fi^m her until she was 
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delivered of the Prince of Wales.' The Marchioness 
Powye affirmed that she had been aware of the con- 
dition of the Queen since last December, and had 
given her advice on more than one occasion, and 
' doth aver this prince to be the same child which was 
then bom, and that she has never been from him for 
one day since.' The Countess of Arran deposed that 
she hastened from Whitehall to St. James's on hear- 
ing the news of her Majesty's situation ; ' when she 
came ehe found the Queen in bed complaining of 
little pains ; the Lady Sunderland, the Lady Ros- 
common, Mistress Lavadie, and the midwife were on 
that side of the bed where the Queen lay, and this 
deponent, with a great many others, stood on the 
other side all the time till the Queen was delivered. 
As soon as her Majesty was delivered, she said, " Oli 
Lord ! I don't hear the child cry ! " and immediately 
upon tiiat this deponent did hear it cry, and saw tlie 
midwife take the child out of the bed and give it to 
Mistress Lavadie, who carried it into the little Ised- 
chamber, where she, this deponent, followed her, and 
saw that it was & son.' The Ladies Peterborough, 
Sunderland, Roscommon, and other dames of the 
Court then gave similar evidence : they ha^l all been 
aware of the interesting situation of her Majesty, 
they had been present at the critical moment, and 
they had satbfied themselves that the issue was a 
boy. 

The evidence of the gentlemen of the Household 
was now called for. The Lord Chancellor, the Lord 
President of the Council, the Lord Privy Seal, and the 
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liOrd Chamberlain came forward, and, though they 
protested that ' it was not to be expected that tliose 
of their sex should be able to give full evidence 
in such a matter,' yet they declared themselves con- 
vinced from what they had seen and beard that her 
Majesty was the mother of the Prince of Wales. The 
Lords Craven, Feversham, Moray, Middleton, Mel- 
fort, and Godolphin asserted the same. The medical 
testimony was then taken. Sir Charles Scarborough, 
first physician to the King, Sir Thomas Withersley, 
second physician, and Sir William Waldegrave, her 
Majesty's first physician, all solemnly stated that they 
had been in attendance upon the Queen, that she had 
been long preparing for the event, and that she had 
been duly confined of a male child ; then they entered 
into the fullest medical details in support of their 
evidence. 

The depositions were now read, and after each 
person had been ' sworn in open Court to make tnie 
answer to all audi questions as should be demanded,' 
his Majesty said : ' If any of my lords think it neces- 
sary that the Qneen shall be sent for it shall be done.' 
This offer was not accepted : ' their lordships not 
thinking it necessary, her Majesty was not sent for.' 
The proceedings were then ordered to be enrolled in 
the Court of Chancery. 
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Away with me, nil ;ou whose soula abhor 
Tb' UDcleaolj savoura of a fallen Court : 
Fur I am stilled with thi« smell of «n. 

As long as curiosity and a cultured cynicism consti- 
tute such important elements in the sum total of our 
human nature, the literature of gossip will never lack 
readers. Historians have written histories which 
have fallen dead fcom their hands, biographers have 
failed to interest the public in the deeds of their 
heroes, novelists have excited thdr imagination in 
vain, travellers have wandered over distant lands 
without arousing a desire to follow in their footsteps, 
yet no work purporting to be a record of the trivial 
events of daily life in high quarters, of the gossip of 
the boudoir and the ante-chamber, of spiteful person- 
alities, of the malice, hatred, and all uncharitableness 
that seethe beneath the calm, polished surface of well- 
bred society, has ever been written without receiving 
a cordial reception. From the days when St. 
Simon descanted upon the foibles and vanities of the 
Court of the Great Monarch to the malicious pages of 
the Greville Memoirs of the last generation, the 
Diaries of all who have had the opportunities of 
observing how a king folded his neckcloth, how a 
queen drank her tea, how a maid-of-honour romped 
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with a lord- in- waiting, how a minister crushed his 
rival by a ban mot, how a bishop toadied and waa 
snubbed, how women of the bed-chamber quarrelled, 
and the like, have been among the most imperishable 
productions of literature. The famous historians of 
the past may, in the future, be unread, but as long 
as language exists the flunkeyism of St. Simon, the 
invective of Retz, the quaint humour of old Sam 
Pepys, the wit of Grammont, the fashionable chit- 
chat of Horace Walpole, will always meet with an 
eager perusal. 

Nor is this surprising. In the most brilliant of 
histories there must necessaiily be a certain amount 
of dryness, but in the diary or memoirs of the courtier 
history is presented in its easiest and lightest garb. 
Instead of battles we have stories of the warriors 
themselves — whom they loved, by whom they were 
rejected, who paid their debts, who made their for- 
tunes ; instead of bills and parliamentary debates we 
hear how the minister bullied the king, how the king 
rebuffed the minister, how the queen refused to re- 
ceive the minister's wife, and how bitter were the 
feuds in the cabinet ; instead of political dissertations, 
we listen to the current gossip of the hour, which 
often throws a stronger light upon the history of the 
times than all the parliamentary speeches and blue- 
books put together. Thus to the historical and poli- 
tical writer the contemporary gossip of the diarist is 
a mine of wealth not to be ignored. What an insight 
does St. Simon give us into the life of the Court of 
Louis XIV., how Cardinal Retz brings before us the 
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actors in the civil wars of the Fronde, what a light is 
thrown upon the daya of Charles I. by Mrs. Lucy 
Hutchinson, upon the days of Charles 11. by Rereaby 
and PepyB, upon the days of George II. by Lord 
Hervey and Horace Walpole, upon the days of 
Geoi^e IIL by Madame d'Arblay, and upon the days 
of George IV. and William IV. by Greville ! 

But of all these Mimoires pour aervir there are 
few that can compare, in novelty of information, in 
humour, in mordant descriptions of character, in hate 
and cynicism, with the pages of John, Lord Hervey. 
Observant, clever, spiteful, the favourite of the hard 
Queen Caroline gazes upon the Court life of George 1 1., 
and comments in his witty, worldly manner upon the 
scenes — civil, ecclesiastical, political, and military — 
that pass before his sickly view. He lifts the veil, 
and we see the King listening to the counsels of Sir 
Robert Walpole, railing at the Queen, and descanting 
upon the charms of the favourite of his seraglio ; we 
see the Queen, cette dia'Jesse, as the first George kindly 
called her, worshipping with a devotion worthy of a 
better cause her little tyrant of a husband, badgering 
the divines who led the devotions of the Court with 
the most perplexing and heterodox of questions, and 
mocking with the consciousness of power those who 
sought to supplant her in the affections of her lord 
and master ; we see Sir Robert Walpole, that minister 
whom posterity has discovered was not so corrupt as 
his enemies have alleged, wide-awake to his own in- 
terests, telling the Queen how he defeated the tactics 
of the Opposition, bidding her Majesty pay little heed 
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to the transgresaions of the King provided she exer- 
cises over him the empire of intellect, and winding- 
up the conversation with one of those stories which 
drove his modest hrother-in-law, Townshend, from 
the table. 

We see the Prince of Wales being played upon 
by Pulteney and Bolingbroke, placing himself at the 
head of the Opposition, quarrelling in the most un- 
seemly manner with his parents, expelled from the 
royal presence, and expressing his delight at the news 
of the approaching dissolution of his mother ; we see 
bishops paying court to mistresses for promotion, 
lawyers descending to any depths for the prizes of 
their profession, officers struggling for a stfr or a 
ribbon, adventurers doubtful whether to pay court to 
the King or Walpole, the Queen or the fat German 
women ; vanity, ambition, unscrupulous competition 
and sordid vice the only breath to be inhaled in tbis 
courtly atmosphere. Last of all we have that death- 
bed scene so terrible and yet so grotesque in its awful 
depravity. Who does not know it ? The Ring 
bending over the couch of his dying consort, sobbing 
passionately, and vowing to all who hear him that he 
is losing the best and dearest woman in the world. 
The Queen bidding him check his grief, and advising 
him, as so many departing wives advise their hus- 
bands, without desiring such advice to be followed, to 
console himself by a second marriage. ' Non, t%on,^ 
replies the afflicted and high-minded monarch, 'faurai 
(fex maitresses ! J'aurai des mattresses ! ' ' Mais, mon 
JJieu,' answers the fond but easy wife, ' cela n'empcche 
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pas ! ' Was ever tragedy transformed into so repul- 
sive a burlesque ! 

As is the chronicle ao is the chronicler. Ze style, 
c'dt rhonime. The son of a distinguished peer, the 
heir to the title by the sudden death of an elder 
brother, holding an important post in the household 
of his sovereign, the cherished fevourite of the Queen, 
a man of wit and of considerable culture, John, Lord 
Hervey appeared to poBsess all that men envy and 
women admire. Yet in the cup of his liie there was 
that bitter ingredient which impregnated with its 
peculiar flavour every drop in the chalice. His health 
was delicate, he was subject to epileptic fits, and his 
was one of those nervous, irritable natures that re- 
gards every action with suspicion, and every person 
with malice. Who does not know that venomous 
portrait of his Lordship painted by the acrid hand of 
the author of the ' Dunciad ' ? What reader of the 
Georgian era does not remember Sporus, that foul 
and unmanly caricature of Lord Hervey in the 
' Epistle to Arbuthnot ' ? The wit sparkles and 
flashes, but it is the iridescence of putretaction, not 
of healthy vitality. 

F. Let Sporas treinbli i -- ■' 

A. What! that thing of silk P 

Sporua ! that mere white curd of usee' milk f 

Satire or Mnse, alas I can Sporus feel F 

Who hreaka a butterflj upon a wheel P 
P. Yet let me flap thia bug with gilded nings, 

This piuDted rbild of dirt, that stinks and stings I 

Whose biizi tlie wittj and the fair annoji ; 

Yet wit ne'er Wfltea, and beauty na'er enjiiys ; 

As well-bred spaniels civilly delight 

In mumbling of the game they dare not bite. 
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Etern&l anules hit emptiiieM betniT, 

Aa shallow BtreBmB run dimpling &I1 tbe way. 

Whether in Rorid impotence he si>eaks, 

And, aa the Prompter breatbei, the puppet aqueaks : 

Or U the ear of Eve, familiar toad I 

Half froth, half veaom, apita bimMlf abroad. 

In pnn, or politics, or tales, or lies, 

Or spite, or smut, ot rtjinea, or blasphemies. 

His wit all see-saw between tliat and this, 

Now high, now low, now master np, now miss. 

And he himself, one vile antithesia. 

Amphibious thing 1 that actiDg^ther part, 

The trifling head or the comiptod heart. 

Fop at the toilet, flatterer at the board. 

Now trips a ladj, and now strata a lord. 

Eve's tempter thus the rabbins hare expressed, 

A cherub's face — a reptile all the rest ! 

Beauty that ahocka you, parts that none can trust. 

Wit that can creep, and pride that licks ihe dust ! 



Cruel and unjust as is the satire, it yet contains 
sufficient of truth to sting and cling. To prevent 
the frequent attacks of epilepsy that afflicted him, 
Lord Hervey lived chiefly on asses' milk and flour 
biscuits, whilst, at the same time, to conceal the 
ghastly -psHoT of his complexion, he freely rouged. 
We thus see the venom in the lines that branded him 
as 'this painted child,' 'that mere white curd of 
asses' milk,' The literary style of Lord Hervey, 
though correct and at times even brilliant, is marred 
by a love of antithesis which exposed him to the 
ridicule of the wits of his day, and thus accounts for 
the poet stigmatising him as ' one vile antithesis.' 
Yet, if we are to credit the gossip of his contempora- 
ries, Lord Hervey was far from the shallow fribble 
represented by Pope, or the ' half man, half woman ' 
described in Pulteney's libel. No unprejudiced mind 
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can peruse the Memoirs without coming to the con- 
clusion that the author was a man of marked ability, 
well read in the classics, far-sighted as well ae quick- 
sighted, and of considerable originality of opinion. 
His oratory, so far from being marked by a ' florid 
impotence,' has been reproached as being too grave 
and solemn, but he was in favour of the ministry, 
and that was in itself a sufficient offence to create the 
animosity of Pope. 

Another evidence of Lord Hervey's talents, and 
that he was the opposite of the empty, shallow, un- 
meaning creature depicted by the poet, is to be found 
in his political contributions. It was the age of 
pamphlets, and we are told that the brochures penned 
by Lord Hervey in refutation of the diatribes of 
Pulteney and Bolingbroke in the 'Craftsman' were, 
in the opinion of Horace Walpole, equal to any that 
ever were written. The invective of an enemy is 
seldom worth seriously examining, but as that terrible 
portrait of Sporiis, whenever the name of Lord 
Hervey is mentioned, rises vividly before the memory, 
it may not be idle, perhaps, to show the difference 
existing between the reality and the envenomed cari- 
cature. Pope and Lord Hervey had once been friends, 
but, for reasons which contemporary gossip could not 
discover, and which it is therefore useless for pos- 
terity to attempt to clear up, they afterwards became 
the most bitter foes, and consequently, in listening 
to the estimate of the one by the other, we require 
more than the usual grains of salt to correct the 
acidity of the description. 
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We have said that Lord Hervey was a man of 
considerable parts, a T^it, a ready writer, a keen and 
amusing observer of character, but when thia has 
been eaid all has been said. In a lax age his profli- 
gacy was notorious. He was a sceptic, and took the 
greatest delight in wounding the religious suscepti- 
bilities of those he came across. In his creed there 
■was nothing great, nothing noble, nothing of good 
report ; all n as hollow, artificial, and insincere. As 
a necessary consequence of this distorted faith, he 
believed in nothing, except perhaps himself and in. 
nobody, except perhaps Queen Caroline. Through- 
out the pages of his Memoirs detraction is the prin- 
cipal feature. His enemies are of course painted in 
the blackest colours, their characters picked out in 
the aqua fortis of hate ; but even in his descriptions 
of his friends there is always something spitefid and 
malicious, which casts into the shade the praise that 
may have been bestowed. Everybody is a knave or 
a sycophant ; the world revolves upon the axis of 
humbug, and between the poles of venality and cor- 
ruption. A politician is one who identities his own 
interests with those of the country ; a priest is a 
scheming hypocrite who makes the best of both 
worlds, and who would sell his soul for a mitre; 
justice, truth, morality, and all the other attributes 
of virtue, are only so many masks to conceal motives 
and to further the cause of self-advancement. We 
rise from the splenetic pages of Lord Hervey with the 
feelings of a sane man who hoe been shut up with 
the afflicted in mind, and who longs to mix again 
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with his sound ana healthy fellows, 60 as to dispel 
the morbid associations of the past ; or witli the 
feeling's of one confined in a hothouse, and ■who 
craves for the inspiriting breezes on the moorland. 

The volumes open with the state of parties on the 
accession of Geoi^e II. The House of Hanover has 
never been noted for the affection that existed be- 
tween the reining sovereign and the heir- apparent. 
George I. bated the Prince of Wales ; George II. 
hated the Prince of Wales ; George III. hated the 
Prince of Wales. The consequence was that party 
feeling divided the nation into two distinct sets, and 
each party had royalty at its head. If the king was 
Whig the adherents of the Prince of W^ales were 
Tories, as was the case under the two first Georges. 
If the king was a Torv the followers of the heir- 
appnrent were Whigs, as was the case under the rule 
of George III. Thus the death of the sovereign 
always caused a great fiutter of excitement amongst 
the Opposition : the period of rewards, of ofiice, of 
])ensions, was to be ushered in. When the news of 
the death of George I. reached London, great was 
the delight of Pulteney, Bolingbroke, Wyndham, and 
the rank and file of those who had taken the part of 
the son against the sire, and who were now to reap 
the reward of their fidelity. Sir Kobert Walpole 
was at the helm of government : he had been the 
confidential adviser of the late king, and consequently 
opposed to the Prince of Wales ; he permitted no one 
to divide his power in the Cabinet, or to overawe him 
by superior talent ; hence his Ministry was weak, 
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whilst those whom he offended by declining to give 
them office went over to swell the strength of the 
Opposition, The character of Walpole, as given by 
Lord Hervey, is very favourable. 

'No man,' he writes, 'ever was blessed with a 
clearer head, a truer or quicker judgment, or a 
deeper insight into mankind ; he knew the strength 
and weakness of everybody he had to deal with, and 
how to make his advantage of both ; he had more 
warmth of affection and friendship for some particular 
people than one could have believed it possible for 
any one who had been so long raking in the dirt of 
mankind to be capable of feeling for so worthless a 

species of animals He had a strength of parts 

equal to any advancement, a spirit to struggle with 
any difficulties, a steadiness of temper immovable by 
any disappointments. He had great skill in figures, 

the nature of the funds and the revenue 

There never was any minister to whom access was so 
L'iisy and so frequent, nor whose answers were more 
explicit. He knew how to oblige when he bestowed, 
and not to shock when he denied ; to govern without 
oppressing, and conquer without triumph. He pur- 
sued his ambition without curbing his pleasures, and 
his pleasures without neglecting his business ; he did 
the latter with ease, and indulged himself in the other 
without giving scandal or offence. In private life, 
and to all who had any dependence upon him, he was 
kind and indulgent ; he was generous without osten- 
tation, and an economist without penuriousness ; not 
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insolent in success, nor irresolute in distress ; ^ithful 
to his friends, and not inveterate to bis foes.' 

Lord Hervey was much beholden to Sir Robert 
Walpole, and always regarded him as his benefactor. 

On the accession of George II. it was confidently 
expected that the Whigs would fall and Sir Kobert 
Walpole have to betake himself to the cold shade of 
Opposition. As soon as the express reached Sir 
Robert, informing him of the death of his royal 
master, he at once went to Richmond to receive his 
orders from the Prince of Wales. ' I am come to 
acquaint your Majesty,' he said, ' with the death of 
your father.' At first the King declined to believe 
' such good news,' but when it became evident to 
him that there could be no doubt as to the truth of 
the message, he curtly told Walpole to go to ' Chis- 
wick, and take your directions from Sir Spencer 
Compton.' In other words, Walpole was dismissed, 
and Compton, the Speaker of the House of Commons, 
was to reign in his stead. But the minister did not 
despair. Compton was ' a plodding, heavy fellow, 
with great application but no talents,' and Walpole 
knew that he had little to fear from such a rival. 
' We shall be out for a time,' he said to his followers, 
' but we shall soon come back again.' The prediction 
was speedily fulfilled. 

Our second George, in spite of his open infideli- 
ties, was deeply attached to his consort, a woman of 
great judgment, well read, and of considerable tact, 
but wanting in all those softer qualities with which 
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lier sex is generally credited. She had the sense and 
culture of a man, with a man's standard of purity. 
Provided her husband accepted her couusel and 
advice, she was indifferent to whom he gave what he 
was pleased to call his heart. The indignities that 
another woman would not have tolerated for a mo- 
ment she bore with charming good^humour, and wias 
perfectly content to lose her husband's affections so 
long as she retained the command over his intellect. 
Yet with that amusing blindness which makes us 
never see ourselves aa others see us, the King was 
under the impreasion that he was the most autocratic 
and independent of sovereigns. He expressed the 
strongest contempt for all monarchs who permitted 
themselves to be ruled by their wives or their sub- 
jects. He sneered at Charles I. for being governed 
by his wife ; at Charles II. for being governed by his 
mistresses ; at James II. for being governed by his 
priests ; at William III. for being governed by his 
men &vourites ; at Queen Anne for being governed 
by her women favourites ; and at his father for being 
governed by anybody that could get at him. Then 
at the end of this tirade, he would turn round to his 
audience and ask : ' And who do they say governs 
now ? ' The courtiers were too well bred to reply, 
but a wag took the subject up and put it in verse. 

. You niBj stmt, dapper Geoi^, but 't will all be in tud ; 
We know 'tis Queen Oarolise, not jou, that reign — 
Tou goreru do more than Don Philip of Spain. 
Then if you would be.\e ui fall down and adore you, 
Lock up jour fat spou#e, ox your dad did before you. 
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How this power over the King waa maintaijied, 
and how great was the self-denial it demanded from 
the Queen, we read in the pages of Hervey. The 
predominant passion of Queen Caroline was pride, 
and the darling pleasure of her soul was power ; 
' hut she was forced to gratify the one and gain the 
other, as some people do health, by a strict and pain- 
ful rigime, which few besides herself could have had 
patience to support or resolution to adhere to.' Every 
day she remained for some seven or eight hours tete- 
&-tete with the King, ' during which time she was 
generally saying what she did not think, assenting to 
what she did not believe, and prmsing what she did 
not approve ; for they were seldom of the same 
opinion, and he too fond of his own for her ever at first 
to dare to controvert it. She used to give him her 
opinion ae jugglers do a card, by changing it imper- 
ceptibly, and making him believe he held the same 
with that he first pitched upon.' These interviews 
were made additionally heavy to the Queen from the 
fact of the King liking neither to read nor to be read 
to ; hence her Majesty was forced ' like a spider to 
spin out of her own bowels all the conversation with 
which the fly was taken.' However, to all this she 
submitted for the sake of preserving her cherished 
power. ' She knew it was absolutely necessary to 
have interest in her husband, as she was sensible that 
interest was the measure by which people would 
always judge of her power. To him she sacrificed 
her time, for him she mortified her inclination. She 
looked, spake, and breathed but for him, like a 
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weatliercock to every capricious blast of his uncertain 
temper. She governed him by being as great a slave 
to him thus ruled as any other wife could be to a man 
who ruled her. For all the tedious hours she spent 
then in watching him whilst he slept, or the heavier 
task of entertaining him whilst he was awake, her 
single consolation was in reflecting she had power, 
and that people in coffee-houses were saying she 
governed this country, without knowing how dear 
the government of it cost her.' The position of 
affairs was not lost upon so worldly an observer as 
Walpole. He paid his court to the Queen, he ingra- 
tiated himself into her good graces, he let her see the 
difference between himself and Compton, and how 
the one could materially help her whilst the other 
would be of little service. He heard that Compton 
had offered her Majesty an aUowance of 60,000/. a 
year. ' If my office of minister be secured me,' said 
Walpole, ' I will make the allowance 40,000/. more.' 

The bait was accepted ; ' the Queen assured him 
that she believed no man so capable of serving the King 
as himself, that her interest, if she had any, should 
never be employed for any other body, and that she 
was sure the King's intentions were to continue him.' 
And so it came to pass that Walpole was restored to 
power, and the Tories stiU continued to gaze from the 
Pisgah of Opposition upon the Canaan of Office with- 
out being invited to take up their abode within the 
fertile territory. ' It was' now understood by every- 
body,* says Hervey, ' that Sir Robert was the Queen's 
minister ; that whoever he favoured she distinguished, 
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and whoever she distmgiuBhed the King employed. 
His reputed mistress, Mrs. Howard, and the Speaker 
Compton, his reputed minister, were perceived to be 
nothing ; and Mr. Pulteney and Lord Bohngbroke, in 
the algebraical phrase, less than nothing.' The ad- 
ministration that was in office at the death of the late 
King was not displaced. Sir Robert Walpole, whom 
the King when Prince of Wales had called ' a great 
rogue,' remained at the head of the Treasury ; Horace 
Walpole, who had been called ' a dirty buffoon,' was 
continued in his office as ambassador to France ; whilst 
the Duke of Newcastle, who had been called ' an im- 
pertinent fool,' and Lord Townshend, who had been 
called ' a choleric blockhead,' still held the seals as 
Secretaries of State. The only change was that 
George II. reigned in the stead of George I. 

Into the biography of Walpole we need not enter. 
We know how skilfiiUy he maintained himself in 
power, how he manipulated parliamentary majorities, 
how he defeated the tactics of the Opposition, how he 
restored the fortunes of the nation after the collapse 
of the South Sea Scheme, how ably he presided over 
the finances of the Treasury, how he declined, and 
how he feU, All this can be read ia an ordinary his- 
tory, nor do the pages of Lord Hervey throw any 
very valuable additions upon the information we 
already possess on the subject to make us linger long 
over his comments and reflections. It is with the 
inner life of the King and Queen that we have es- 
pecially to deal. Undoubtedly Lord Hervey is a 
pleasant companion whilst he discusses die state of 
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foreign affturs, the Excise Bill, the Porteous Riot, the 
Dissenters and Bishop Hoadley, and the numerous 
other political questions that pass before him ; but 
where there is so much to choose from, we shall draw 
the line at the political and confine ourselves to the, 
social. 

The Queen had blessed her choleric little lord and 
master with various pledges of her love, and, as the 
Princess Royal was now of an age to enter the holy- 
state of matrimony, the question was often discussed 
between the royal pair, Where was the husband to be 
found ? ' The Princess Royal's personal beauties 
were a lively clean look and a very fine complexion, 
though she was marked a good deal with the small- 
pox ; the fault of her person was that of being very 
ill-made and a great propensity to fiit.' It was 
necessary that the consort of her royal Highness 
should be a Protestant, but it so appeared that at the 
time there was a lack of Protestant partis fit to mate 
with a princess of England. After diligent inquiry 
the Prince of Orange waa discovered to be the only 
young man who could be seriously considered, and 
he, from the portrait that has been handed down to 
us, could hardly be deemed an eligible choice. He 
was poor, 'his estate not clear 12,000^. a year.' He 
was a dwarf, and ' as much deformed as it was pos- 
sible for a human creature to be.' His face was not 
bad, his countenance was sensible, ' but his breatli 
more offensive than it is possible for those who have 
not been offended by it to imagine.' It was a ' miser- 
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able match, both in point of man and fortune.' How- 
ever, as the CourtB of Europe were unable to lead to 
the altar any more promising specimen of their order, 
the Princess had to choose, not ' between this prince 
and any other, but between a husband and no hus- 
band, between an indifferent settlement and no settle- 
ment at all ; and whether she would be wedded to 
this piece of deformity in Holland, or die an ancient 
maid immured in her royal convent at St. James's.' 

After careful deliberation, the Princess decided in 
favour of marriage; it was better to part with her 
guards, to descend from the state she kept, to live 
abroad, to link herself to a little monster, than to 
remain unwedded and be dependent one day upon the 
bounty of her brother Frederick, who cordially disliked 
her. ' As she apprehended,' says Hervey, ' the con- 
sequences of not being married at all must one time or 
other be worse than even the being so married, she 
very prudently submitted to the present evil to avoid a 
greater in futurity.' Accordingly the happy news was 
despatched to every Court on the Continent, and Par- 
liament generously allowed the future wife a dowry of 
60,000^. Early in November the bridegroom arrived 
in London and took up his abode at Somerset House. 
The Kmg held the kmd view that ' the Prince of 
Orange was a nothing till he had married his daughter, 
and that being her husband made him everything ; ' 
consequently his Majesty suffered no sort of public 
honours to be paid to bis intended son-in-law, whilst 
hehiraself behaved towards him scarcely with common 
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civiKty. The Tower guns were not allowed to salute 
the Prince, nor was the guard permitted to turn out 
upon bis arrival. 

By the special request of the Queen, Lord Hervey 
called upon the Prince of Orange with her Majesty's 
compliments. On his return the Queen begged him 
to 'let her know without disguise what sort of hideous 
animal she was to prepare herself to see.' His lord- 
ship replied that he had not found the Prince bo bad 
as he imagined ; that she must not expect to see an 
Adonis, for his body was aa bad as possible, but that 
bis countenance was far from disagreeable, and his 
address sensible, engaging and noble. Nor was the 
bride particularly eager, it appears, to embrace her 
lover. She was in her own apartment at her harpsi- 
chord, and was as composed as if there had been no 
prince to meet her. ' For my part,' said the Queen, 
' I never said the least word to encourage her to this 
marriage or to disauade her firom it ; the King left 
her too absolutely at liberty to accept or reject it ; 
but as she thought the King looked upon it as a 
proper match, and one which, if she could bear his 
person, he should not dislike, she said she was resolved 
that if it was a monkey she would marry him.' Im- 
bued with these ardent and filial sentiments, the 
Princess Anne calmly awaited her fete. For a time 
the marriage was delayed, owing to the Prince of 
Orange being attacked by a dangerous fever. ' During 
this tedious and dangerous illness no one of the royal 
family went to see him. The King thought it below 
his dignity, and the rest, whatever they thought, 
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were not allowed to do it.' On the whole, it is im- 
possible to conceive a more cordial and affectionate 
welcome of a yoang man into a strange femily ; if 
anything was calctdated to conduce to the recovery 
of the Prince, it would be the tender solicitude exhi- 
bited by his future wife and her enthusiastic relations. 
The Dutch are a phlegmatic race, but metbinks bis 
royal Highness of Orange must have required all the 
national stolidity to control his feelings during the 
season of his happy and encouraging courtship. 

Though the prologue was inauspicious, the play 
was duly performed. The marriage took place on 
the 14th of March, 1734. It was celebrated in a little 
French chapel adjoining St. James's House, and was 
packed with a most fashionable audience. ' The 
Prince of Orange's whole retinue was as magnificent 
as gold and silver varied in brocade, lace, and embroi- 
dery could make them, and the jewels he gave the 
Princess of immense value, particularly the necklace, 
which was so large that twenty-two diamonds made 
the whole round of her neck.' During the ceremony 
the King behaved very well, but the Queen and her 
daughters treated the whole affair with ' undisguised 
and unaffected concern.' The bridegroom appeared 
a less ridiculous figure in bis splendid wedding array 
than was to have been expected from such an Msop. 
With him nature was greatly assisted by all the tricks 
and devices of art ; it was therefore a terrible revela- 
tion when be had to display himself in the simplicity 
of bis hideous imperfections, for unadorned he was 
not the most adorned. According to the gross fiwhion 
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of his day, it was the custom when royalty was suited 
in the bonds of matrimony for the whole Court to 
enter the nuptial chamber and pay their respects to 
the young couple when in bed. We are told that 
when the Prince of Orange ' came in his night-gown 
and night-cap into the room to go to bed, the appear- 
ance he made was indescribable ; from the shape of 
his brocaded gown and the make of his back, be looked 
behind as if he had no head, and before as if he had 
no neck and legs.' The sight of her son-in-law thus 
clad in the somewhat transparent garb which slumber 
enjoins was too much for the maternal heart of the 
Queen. 

' Ah, mon Dieu,!' she said to Lord Hervey, * quand 
je voiovi entrer ce monstre pour coucker avec ma JUle, 
j'ai peme m'^ranouir ; je chancelais auparavant, mats 
ce coup-la itCa assorfvm&e. Dites-moi, my Lord Hervey, 
avez-voiis hien remarquS et conaideri ce mon-stre dans ce 
momentf et n'avies-vojts pas bien pitie de la pauvre 
Anne f Bon Dieu ! c'est trap sotte en mot, mais j'en 
pleure encore.' 

Lord Hei"vey endeavoured to console her Majesty 
with the easy philosophy of a man of the world. 
' Madam,' said he, * in half a year all persons are alike ; 
the figure of the body one's married to, like the pros- 
pect of the place one lives at, grows so familiar to 
one's eyes, tliat one looks at it mechanically without 
regarding either the beauties or deformities that 
strike a stranger.' Replied the Queen, who was no 
fool : ' One may, and I believe one does, grow blind 
at last ; but you must allow, my dear Lord Hervey, 
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there is a great difference, as long as one sees, in the 
manner of one's growing blind.' 

As was to be expected, the marriage did not result 
in much happiness to either of the contracting parties. 
The Prince, immersed in politics, treated his wife with 
indifference, and the Princess, detesting Holland, its 
scenery, its customs, and its people, was only happy 
when the bows of her yacht were set for Harwich. 
In the strange home-circle which she quitted, her 
absence was soon forgotten. Her mother never ceased 
crying for three days ; but after three weeks (except- 
ing on post days) her royal Highness seemed as much 
forgotten as if she had been buried three years. ' So 
quick a smoother is absence,' moralises Hervey, ' of 
the deepest impressions royal minds are capable of 
receiving. Impressions that are only to be preserved 
by an effort of memory and reflection are indeed, in 
all hiiman compositions, Uke characters written in 
sand, that if they are not perpetually retained by our 
senses they are seldom of any great duration, and are 
easily effaced though ever so strongly marked.' 

There was one member, however, of this united 
family whose absence would have been the cause of 
anything but regret. We have said tii&t the House 
of Hanover was notorious for its feuds between sire 
and son — and the family history of GJeorge II. was 
no exception to the rule. As George II. when Prince 
of Wales did all in his power to irritate his fether — 
aimed at popularity, became the leader of the Oppo- 
sition, kept a rival Court, and was ever a thorn in 
the side of the old king — so Frederick, Prince of 
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Wales, now pursued the same tactics, and was as 
much a source of anxiety and ill-feeling to George II. 
as George II. when heir-apparent had been to Gi«orge I. 
Of Frederick little can be said that is favourable. 
With the exception of .the family courage, which he 
possesi^ed in an eminent degree, the baser part of 
human nature was the stronger within him. He was 
weak, mean, spiteful, obstinate, and as openly immoral 
in his private life as both his father and grand&ther 
had been before him. Educated in Germany he had 
not been allowed to come over to England during the 
earlier days of his youth, and it was not until frequent 
remonstrances had been made to the King of the evils 
that would attend the heir-apparent if be should be 
entirely ignorant of the country over which he was 
one day to rule, that the father allowed his jealousy 
to give way to the wise counsels of his advisers. 

* The Prince's character at his first coming over,' 
sketches Hervey, ' though little more respectable, 
seemed much more amiable than, upon his opening 
himself further and being better known, it turned out 
to be ; for though there appeared to be nothing in 
him to be admired, yet there seemed nothing in him 
to be hated — neither anything great nor an3rthing 
vicious ; his behavioiu* was something that guned 
one's good wishes, though it gave one no esteem for 
him ; for his best qualities, whilst they prepossessed 
one the most in his favour, always gave one a degree 
of contempt for him at the same time ; his carriage, 
whilst it seemed engaging to those who did not 
exanune it, appearing mean to those who did ; for 
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though his manners had the show of benevolence, 
&om a good deal of natural or habitual civility, yet 
bis cajoling everybody, and almost in an equal degree, 
made those things which might have been thought 
favours, if more judiciously or sparingly bestowed, 

lose all their weight He was indeed as &lse 

as his capacity woiJd allow him to be, and was more 
capable in that wait than in any other, never having 
the least hesitation from principle or fear of future 
detection in telling any lie that served his present 
purpose. He had a much weaker understanding, and 
if possible a more obstinate temper, than his father ; 
that is, more tenacious of opinions he had once formed, 
though less capable of ever forming right ones. Had 
he one gram of merit at the bottom of his heart, one 
should have had compassion for him in the situation 
to which his miserable, poor head soon reduced him ; 
for his case, in short, was this : he had a father that 
abhorred him, a mother that despised him, sisters 
that betrayed him, a brother set up against him, and 
a set of servants that neglected him, and were neither 
of use nor capable of being of use to him, nor desirous 
of being so.' 

The object of this charming youth, as soon as he 
had settled in London, was to cause his parents as 
much annoyance as lay in his power, and it must be 
admitted from the peculiar circumstances of the family 
circle, and from the tactics of the Opposition, that Ms 
capacity in this respect was not limited. He seldom 
spoke to the King, and was frequently brutally rude 
to the Queen, who seems to have bated her first-born 
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as cordially as did her consort. He entered into the 
confidences of the Opposition, and was moTed as its 
presiding spirits, Bolingbroke and Pulteney, chose to 
pull the strings. His fiither hating literature and the 
fine arts, the Prince affected to be a scholar and 
virtuoso, and extended his patronage to struggling 
authors, artists, and sculptors, by whom he was in 
return praised in pamphlets, flattered in pictures, 
and modelled in busts. In contrast to the seclusion 
of the King, the Prince was to be seen constantly 
walking about the streets, or driving in the Park, or 
ogling the women fi"om the theatre. By these arts 
and devices ' Fritz ' was very popular with the people, 
who have always been fond of royalty when genial, 
good-humoured, and not exclusive. The London 
mob cheered him and f^ted him, as it did the Prince 
of Orange, not so much because it liked ihe man as 
because it annoyed the King. It was true that Fritz 
was very wild, was given to dice and repudiating 
his losses, and that evil courses had found in him a 
willing disciple. Yet, it was asked, what could be 
expected from a young man whose home life was so 
unbearable, and whose father set so scandalous an 
example ? It was not surprising that the Prince 
was bad, it was only surprising that he was not 
worse. Let royalty be only popular and its morals 
need never lack defenders. 

As heir-apparent to the throne, it was considered 
most desirable that the Prince of Wales, instead of 
dangling now after Miss Vane and then after Lady 
Archibald Hamilton, should be steadied by the ties of 
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matrimony. Various dames were passed before the 
royal view, and at last the King fixed upon the Prin- 
cess AugQsta of Saxe-Gotha. The match was pro- 
posed to the Prince, who replied, ' with great decency, 
duty, and propriety, that whoever his Majesty thought 
a proper match for his son would be agreeable to him,' 
The future bride was a young girl of seventeen, tall, 
good-looking, ' but her person, from being very ill- 
made, a good deal awry, her arms long, and her mo- 
tions awkward, had, in spite of all the finery of jewels 
and brocade, an ordinary air, which no trappings could 
cover or exalt.' The marriage took place April 27, 
1736, amid the usual ceremonies and festivities. 

An important question now arose with regard to 
the establishment of the Prince of Wales. Before his 
marriage the King allowed his son 24,000^. a year, 
which was now increased to 50,000?. a year, and the 
young couple were informed that wherever the Queen 
resided apartments would always be provided forthem. 
This state of things was far from being approved of 
by the Prince, and as the Opposition thought they 
saw their way to annoy the King and the Govern- 
ment, the matter was taken up and brought before 
Parliament. The Prince was told that an unsettled 
allowance of some 50,000Z. a year doled out to him by 
his father was unworthy of his position, and insuffi- 
cient to meet the constant demands upon his purse. 
When George I. was king and the civil list but 
700,000?., the then Prince of Wales had been allowed 
100,000/. a year. How unjust was it now, with a 
civil list of 800,000/., for the heir-apparent to the 
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throne to receive bat a be^iu-ly 50,000/. a year! 
Let Parliament interfere, and a proper eetablishment 
would be granted him. 

The advice was only too mnch in accordance iritli 
the wishes of Fritz not to be implicitly followed. 
When the King heard of thia arrangement he was 
furious, and vowed that no one should come between 
him and his son. But Walpole, wiser than his master, 
and well aware that there was some juBtice in the 
demands of the Opposition, and that the country was 
with the Prince, suggested that a compromise should 
be effected. He advised that the King should settle 
upon his son the 50,000/. a year, which he now re- 
ceived in irregular monthly payments, and at the 
name time agree to the settlement of a jointure, the 
amount of which was to be left open, upon the Prin- 
cess of Wales. After some opposition the King 
agreed to this counsel, and commissioned the Lord 
Chancellor to lay the proposal before the Prince. 
Fritz, however, in terms of the most mock humility, 
replied that he was unable to return an answer as the 
affair was now out of hia hands. The King was 
nearly having a fit of the gout, whilst the Queen 
mourned, after her quiet, well-bred fashion, having 
ever given birth to such ' a mean beast, such a liar, 
such a spiteful cub. such a knave and craven fool ; ' 
the Princesses, also, affectionately hoped that ' their 
brother would fall down dead.' When the subject 
came before Parliament it was well supported by all 
the leaders of the Opposition, and it was only by the 
influence of Walpole and the judicious administration 
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of Coort bribes that the Government defeated the 
motion by a narrow majority. 

A few months after this pecuniary squabble had 
been eatisfactorily settled, the Prince, without gaining 
any personal advantage, managed again to draw upon 
himself the hatred of his parents. The Princess of 
Wales was supposed to be in an interesting condition, 
and as both the King and Queen believed that their 
son was quite capable of introducing a supposititious 
child into the family, it was desired that the confine- 
ment should take place beneath the roof of Hampton 
Court. The Prince of M''ale8, on the other hand, 
merely to spite the wishes of his parents, was resolved 
that the Princess should be confined in London. The 
Queen, however, was not to be defeated in her views. 
Her son might have the bad grace to disobey the com- 
mands of the King, but she at least would take care to 
see that no fraud was coiomitted. 'At her labour,' 
cried her Majesty, ' I positively will be, let her lie in 
where she will, for she cannot be brought to bed as 
quick as one can blow one's nose, and I will be sure 
it is her child.' The Queen was, however, to be out- 
witted. One evening the royal family were spending 
the close of the day in their usual manner. The King 
was downstairs playing commerce ; upstairs the Queen 
was at quadrille ; the Princess Emily was occupied at 
her commerce table, whilst the Princess Caroline and 
Lord Hervey were at cribbage. Meanwhile, whilst 
ail was quiet in the rooms of the palace, a tragedy 
was being acted in the corridors. The Prince of 
Wales had every reason to believe that the hour had 
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arrived wlien he was about to be made a &ther. With 
an obBtinacy equal to hie folly, and a folly equal to 
his barbarity, he ordered a coach to be got ready, and 
insisted upon hie unhappy wife being driven off to 
London. In vwn the PrincCBs begged for God's sake 
to be allowed to remain where she was, and that re- 
moval at such a moment would cause her the most 
exquisite agony. Her husband only replied, ' Courage! 
courage ! ah, quelle sottiie .' ' and told her, ' with the 
encouragement of a tooth-drawer, or the consolatory 
tenderness of an executioner, that it would be over 
in a minute.' In this state, and muffling her cries, 
she was hurried into the coach and driven off to 
London, On her arrival at St. James's Palace 
nothing was prepared for her reception, and two 
table-cloths had to do duty for sheets. ' At a qiiarter 
before eleven she was delivered of a little rat of a 
girl, about the bigness of a good large toothpick 
case.' 

The anger of the King and Queen, when the im- 
worthy conduct of their son was brought before 
them, was deep in the extreme. They declared tliat 
so open and gratuitous an insult could not be passed 
over, and that Fritz should feel their heaviest dis- 
pleasure. 

' The King has commanded me to acquaint your 
Koyal Highness,* wrote Lord Essex (Aug. 3, 1737), 
' that his Majesty most heartily rejoices at the safe 
delivery of the Princess ; but that your carrying away 
her Royal Highness from Hampton Court, the then 
residence of the King, the Queen, and the Royal family, 
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under the pains and certain indication of immediate 
laboor, to the imminent danger and hazard both of the 
Princess and her child, and after sufScient warnings 
for a week before, to have made the necessary prepa- 
rations for this happy event ; without acquainting 
his Majesty or the Queen with the circumstances the 
Princess was in or ^ving them the least notice of 
your departure, is looked upon by the King to be 
such a deliberate indignity offered to himself and the 
Queen, that he baa commanded me to acquaint your 
Royal Highness that he resents it to the highest 



To this stem message the Prince replied that it 
was with intense mortification he found that his com- 
ing to town with the Princess had displeased his 
Majesty, yet what alternative had he? He was in a 
' pressing situation,' he had not the proper medical 
assistance at hand, the physicians and midwife were in 
town, the confinement had taken place earlier than 
was expected, what blame then was to be imputed to 
him for the course he had pursued? ' Besides this,' 
he wrote with a ready lie, ' if I may take the liberty 
to say so, the Princess desired me so eamestiy at that 
time to carry her to London where all assistance was 
nearer at hand that I could not resist ; for I could 
never have for^ven myself if in consequence of my 
refiisal any accident had happened to her.' He 
begged, therefore, his Majesty not to be offended 
with him, and to have permission to lay himself at 
the Royal feet. But he asked in vain. Again and 
again he implored his Majesty to foi^ve him and to 
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restore him to favour, but his flupplications were 
futile. The angered King appointed the day for the 
baptism of the young' Princees, graciously consented 
to stand godfather, with the Queen and the Dat^ese 
Dowager of Saxe-Gotha as godmothers, and com- 
manded the Archbishop of Canterbury to perform 
the ceremony, but the father of the child he would 
not see. 

' The professions you have lately made,' he wrote to 
his son (Sept. 10, 1737) 'in your letters of your par- 
ticular regard to me are so contradictory to all your 
actions that I cannot suffer myself to be imposed ufwn 
by them. You know very weU you did not give the 
least intimation to me or to the Queen that the Princess 
was with child until within less than a month of the 
birth of the young Princess. You removed the 
Princess twice, in the week immediately precediFig the 
day of her delivery, fix)m the place of my residence, in 
expectation, as you have voluntarily declared, of her 
labour ; tmd both times upon your return you indus- 
triously concealed from the knowledge of me and the 
(^ueen every circumstance relating to this important 
affair. And you at last, without giving any notice to 
nie or to the Queen, precipitately hurried the Princess 
from Hampton Court in a condition not to be named. 
After having then, in execution of your own deter- 
mined measures, exposed both the Princess and her 
cliild to the greatest perils, you now plead surprise 
and tenderness for the Princess as the only motives 
that occasioned these repeated indignities offered to 
me and to the Queen your motiier. This extravagant 
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and tmdutdfiil behaviour, in so esBentiol a point aa the 
birth of an heir to my crown, is euch an evidence of 
your premeditated defiance of me and such a contempt 
of my authority and of the natural right belonging to 
your parents as cannot be excused by the pretended 
innocence of your intentions, nor palliated or dis- 
guised by specious words only. But the whole tenour 
of your conduct for a considerable time has been so 
entirely void of all real duty to me, that I have long 
had reason to be highly offended with you. And 
until you withdraw your regard and confidence from 
those, by whose instigation and advice you are direc- 
ted and encouraged in your unwarrantable behaviour 
to me and to the Queen, and until you return to your 
duty, you shall not reside in my palace ; which I will 
not suffer to be made the resort of them, who under 
the appearance of an attachment to you, foment the 
division which you have made in my family, and 
thereby weaken the common interest of the whole. 
In this situation I will recdve no reply ; but when 
your actions manifest a just sense of your duty and 
submission, that may induce me to pardon what at 
present I most justly resent. In the meantime it is 
my pleasure that you leave St. James'« with all your 
family when it can be done without prejudice or in- 
convenience to the Princess. I shall for the present 
leave to the Princess the care of my grand-daughter, 
until a proper time caUs upon me to consider of her 
education.' 

The young mother now esssyed her art at inter- 
cession. She wrote to the King, thanking him for 

A A 
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the honour he had done her in standing godfather to 
her daughter, and trusted that his Majesty woold ayxl 
himaelf of the opportimitj to grant pardon to her 
unhappy husband. ' It is a great ag^raTation of my 
sorrow upon this occasion,' she wrote (Sept. 15) ' to 
find that by the Prince's tenderness for me, I am the 
innocent cause of his disgrace ; and I flatter myself if 
I had leave to throw myself at your Majesty's feet, I 
could have explained the Prince's conduct in a manner 
that would have softened your Majesty's resentment. 
How much am I to be pitied, sir, that an incident so 
grateful to me, and at the same time so ^reeable to 
the public, should unfortunately become the unhappy 
cause of a division in the family ! I shall trouble your 
Majesty no farther than to assure you that as it is to 
you I owe all my happiness, so to you I flatter myself 
I shall likewise soon owe the quiet of my life.' 

But the heart of the King was not to be softened 
by this appeal. He was sorry that anything should 
happen to give the Princess the least uneasiness, but it 
was not his fault. ' It is a misfortune to you,' he wrote 
( Sept. 18),' but not owing to me that you are involved 
in the consequaices of your husband's inexcusable 
conduct. I pity you, to see you first exposed to the 
utmost danger in the execution of his designs and 
then made the plea for a series of repeated indignities 
offered to me.' Nor was Queen Caroline a whit more 
lenient. ' The Prince of Wales,' she said, ' had be- 
haved after a most outrageous fashion and richly 
deserved the punishment now meted out to him.' * I 
hope,' she wrote to the Princess, ' time and due con- 
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sideration will bring my son to a just flense of hin 
duty to his father ;' ■which will be the only means of 
procuring that happy change which you cannot more 
sincerely wish than I do.' 

In the feud that had thus ensued, public sympathy 
was strongly on the Bide of the parents. Even those 
who regarded the Prince as their tool and always 
supported his cause, blamed his foolish and unmanly 
proceedings on this occasion. ' I am at a loss,' writes 
Bolingbroke to Wyndham, ' to find the plausibility or 
the popularity of the present occasion of rupture. He 
hurries his wife from Court when she is on the point 
of being delivered of her first child. His fether swells, 
struts, and storms. He confesses his rashness and asks 
pardon in the terms of one who owns himself in the 
wrong. Besides that, all this appears to me boyish, 
it is purely domestic, and there is nothing, as far as I 
can discern, to interest the public in the cause of his 
Royal Highness.' This judgment was confirmnd by 
the world at large, and the Prince, finding that all 
apologies and submissive epistles were powerless to 
soften the harshness of the King, quitted St. James's 
Palace and took up his abode at Norfolk House, in 
St. James's Square, which henceforth became the ren- 
dezvous of the leaders of the Opposition. To make 
the separation between father and son as public as 
possible, the King commanded that all the corres- 
pondence which had passed upon the occasion should 
be published and copies sent to the British ambas- 
sadors abroad. An order was also issued prohibiting 
all who attended the levfes at Norfolk House from 
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presenting themselvea at Court. ' Thank God ! ' said 
the King, ' the puppy is out of my house.' ' I hope 
to God,' exclaimed the Queen, ' I shall never see him 
again.' 

But a graver trouble than im61ial behaviour was 
now to distress the Queen. For some time past the 
King had become wearied of his once favoured Mrs. 
Howard, now Lady Suffolk, and waa completely 
under the thraldom of the Rubens-like charms of 
Madame Walmoden, a young married woman of the 
highest fiishion at Hanover, and of whom the less said 
the better. The consequence of this attachment was 
to make London simply unbearable to the royal mind, 
and the palace at Herrenhausen all that was fasci- 
nating and attractive. His irritable and amorous 
Majesty was never so hi^py as when cursing our 
island, and instituting comparisons between England 
and Hanover to the disadvantage of the former. He 
declared that no English cook could dress a dinner, 
that no English confectioner could set out a dessert, 
that no English player could act, that no English 
coachman could drive, or English jockey ride, and 
that no English horses were even fit to be ridden or 
driven. He vowed that no EngUshman knew how to 
come into a room, nor any Englishwoman how to 
dress, that there were no diversions in England, pubhc 
or private, and that there was no man or woman in 
England whose conversation was to be tolerated — the 
one talking of nothing but their dull politics, the other 
of nothing but their ugly clodies. All which being 
interpreted, pithily says Lord Hervey, signified that 
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in the society of the stale wife the King could not 
forget the new mistress. 

It must be confessed that both the Queen and the 
■ courtiers had to suffer at this time many a mauvaia 
guart d'keure. The King qoarrelled with the Icrds- 
in-waiting, bullied the Queen, rated the Princesses, 
and sneered at his faithful advisers of the Crown. Jn 
reading these Memoirs one is not only struck by the 
lax state of the morals of the Court, but of the un- 
manly nature of the King's infidelity. Charles II. and 
Louis XIV. were certainly not patterns of the domes- 
tic virtues, but they were eminently well-bred men, 
and would as soon have thought of behaving as our 
second George behaved as the one would of talking to 
a Presbyterian divine for amusement, or the other of 
granting a pension to a Huguenot. It was the royal 
pleasure of GJeoi^e II. to insult his wife precisely 
where a wife would be most insulted, whilst at tlie 
same time professing to be really attached to her. He 
amused himself by reading aloud to the Queen the 
letters which he had received fi-om Madame Walmoden, 
He ridiculed the Queen's looks, her age, and the de- 
velopment of her figure. Whenever any foreign 
princess attracted his attention, he cooly asked the 
Queen to invite the object of his admiration to Court, 
so that he might be permitted to pay her what he was 
pleased to call his devuirs. Whilst staying at Herren- 
hausen he invariably made the Queen the confidante 
of his amours. A witty bedchamber-woman once 
told him that he would be the last man with whom 
she would have an intrigue, ' as she knew he would 
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tell the Queen.' * You must love the Walmoden,' he 
calmly writes to hU wife, ' for she loves me.' In short, 
a more unmanly, Ticioue little animal never disgraced 
a crown. His Majesty was constantly accusing others 
of being UDgentlemanlike, yet there never lived a man, 
whether on the throne or off it, who wae so utterly in- 
capable of understanding the duties comprised in the 
word. He had the manners of a taproom hauDter, 
with the sense of delicacy of a pander. 

For the first time in her hfe the Queen was really 
anxious about herself and her husband. Lady Suffolk 
was passie, and, if the King must be under the in- 
fluence of an organised infidelity, it was far preferable 
to the neglected wife to know that her rival was one 
not calculated to subjugate too completely the erring 
husband. In spite of his Majesty's attachment to 
' her good Howard,' the Queen knew that her consort, 
as he had often admitted, loved ' the little finger of 
his wife better than the whole body of Mrs. Howard.' 
But now Caroline was alaimed. Never had the King 
remmied so long away from her ; never had he been 
so incessant in his visits to Hanover ; never had he 
been so bewitched ; never had he when absent bee^ 
so curt and harsh and cold in his correspondence with 
her. After all her devotion and all her culpable 
lenience, was she at last to lose her authority over 
her husband ? 

Nor was Walpole less anxious. Should the King 
be BO completely fascinated by the Walmoden as to 
he indifferent to the Queen, the indirect power of the 
minister over the policy of the Court could no longer 
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be exercised. In the downfall of Caroline was in- 
volved the downfiiU of Walpole. And now ensued as 
singular a conversation as ever took place between 
sovereign and subject, and perhaps between wife and 
friend. The minister began by advising her Majesty 
to forget that she was a wife, but to remember that 
she was a queen, and to bury the woman in the poli- 
tician. The King was of a warm diepositiou, and it 
was impossible that she at her advanced time of life 
could possess those physical advantages which her 
husband so much admired. The affections of the 
King she must leave to others ; it must be her policy, 
as it had been her policy, to govern him, and to keep 
him near her by the superiority of her intellectual 
acquirements. Let her press the King to bring 
Madame Walmoden over to England, and Walpole 
promised, if the Queen only took his advice, that she 
would get the better of the new comer. ' He taught 
her this hard lesson,' says Hervey, 'till she wept ; 
and her Majesty, instead of reproaching him for the 
liberty he had taken, promised to do everything he 
bad desired her, and thanked him for the friendship 
he had shown towards her.' Was ever woman in this 
humour wooed — was ever woman in this humour 
won ? 

Accordingly, this charming and high-spirited ad- 
vice was at once acted upon. Lady Suffolk's lodgings 
were made ready for their successor, and the Queen 
wrote to her husband to return to England, and that, 
in order to remove the occasion of these incessant 
absences, she was perfectly prepared to take Madame 
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Walmoden into her aervice. The reply of the King 
is unique in the collectioD of marital compositions : 
no one but George 1 1, could have written such a pious, 
profligate effusion. ' He extols the Queen's merit 
towards him in the strongest expression of his sense 
of all her goodness to him, and the gratitude he feels 
towards her. He commends her understanding, her 
temper, and, iu short, leaves nothing unsaid that can 
demonstrate the opinion he has of her head and the 
value he sets upon her heart.* How he wishes he 
could be everything she would have him ! 

'■Mais,' pleads the fond and penitent husband, 
' V0U9 voyez mes possums, ma chkre Caroline. Vous 
amnaissez mes faiblesaes, il rCy a rim de cachi dans 
mon cceur pour vans, et plut a Dieu que vous pourriez 
me corriger avec la mime facilite que vous nCafpro- 
fondissez! Pltlt a Dieu que je povrraia vous imiter 
autant que je sais vous admirer, et que je pourrais 
apprendre de vous imiter Unites les vertus que vous me 
faites voir, sentir, et aimer I ' 

And then, to show how earnest he is in his wish 
to be corrected and to imitate all the virtues, he gushes 
over the Queen's unsexed-like generosity, and con- 
cludes, according to his wont, by giving a full and 
enthusiastic description of the charms of Madame 
Walmoden. Sir Robert Wdpole assured Lord Hervey 
that this letter was so well written that if the King 
would only write to women instead of strutting and 
talking to them, he believed his Majesty would get 
tiie better of aU the men in the world. There is no 
accounting for tastes. 
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But the Queen was soon to be removed from these 
mixed scenes of outrage and affection. Her health 
had long been delicate from an internal disorder, the 
secret of which she kept to herself, so as not to annoy 
her husband. It appears that the King hated the 
sight of sickness, and never would himself admit that 
he was incapacitated by ill-health. He would get out 
of bed, choking with a sore throat or in a high fever, 
to dress and hold a lev^ and then, when the cere- 
mony was over, return to his bed. No matter how 
poorly the Queen might be, he never excused her 
attendance, and we are told that on more than one 
occasion she held a drawing-room when she was well- 
nigh swooning. As long as it was possible for brave 
woman to resist the pain and inconvenience of disease, 
her Majesty exhibited such courage, but at last nature 
asserted her power, and the rebel had to yield. She 
was put to bed, given ' snake-root with Sir Walter 
Raleigh's cordial,' and bled freely. These remedies 
afforded her little relief. ' I have an ill,' she said, 
' which nobody knows of.' No notice was taken of 
this remark, as it was supposed that she felt what she 
was unable to describe, and more than anybody 
imagined. It was expected that on hearing of his 
mother's Ulness the Prince of Wales might pay a 
visit to the palace, and Lord Hervey, as Vice-Cham- 
berlMB, desired instructions in the event of such a 
call taking place. 

' If the puppy,' ordered the King, ' in one of his 
impertinent, affected airs of duty and affection, dare 
to come to St. James's, I order you to go to the 
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Bcoundrel and tell him I wonder at his impudence 
for daring to come here ; that he has my orders 
already, and knows my pleasure, and bid him go 
about his business ; for his poor mother is not in a 
condition to see him act his false, whining, crmgiii«^ 
tricks now, nor am I in a humour to bear Hs imper- 
tinence ; and bid him trouble me with no more mes- 
sages, but get out of my house.' Whatever fenlts 
his Majesty possessed, a tendency to beat about the 
bush was not amongst their number. 

Nor was the Queen a whit more eager to see her 
first-bom. She fiilly antidpated that the Prince 
would call and inquire after her condition. ' Sooner 
or later,' she siud, ' I am sure one shall be plagued 
with some message of that sort, because he wiU think 
it will have a good air in the world to ask to see 
me; and perhaps hopes I shall be fool enough to 
let him come, and give him the pleasure of seeing 
my last breath go out of my body, by which means 
he would have the joy of knowing I was dead five 
minutes sooner than he could know it in Pall MalL' 

The King informed her of the nature of the in- 
structions he had given Lord Hervey. 

' I am so far,' continued the Queen, * from desiring 
to see him, that nothing but your absolute commands 
should ever make me consent to it. For what should 
I see him ? For him to tell me a hundred lies, and 
to give myself, all this time, a great deal of trouble to 
no purpose ? If anything I could say to him would 
alter his behaviour, I would see him with all my 
heart; but I know that is impossible. Whatever 
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advice I gave him he would thank me for, he would 
cry like a calf all the while I was speaking, and swear 
to follow my directions ; and would laugh at me the 
moment he was out of the room, and do just the con- 
trary of aU I bid him the moment I was dead. And, 
therefore, if I should grow worse, and be weak enough 
to talk of seeing him, I beg you, sir, to conclude that 
I doat or rave.' 

These instructions were implicitly carried out, 
and the mother passed to the other world without 
having an interview with her eldest son. 

Every hour the condition of the Queen became 
worse, and the doctors were foirly puzzled, for the 
symptoms could hardly be attributed to the disease 
they suspected. Their perplexity was soon removed 
when it was discovered that her Majesty was suffering 
from a rupture which she had kept carefully concealed 
from her husband, knowing his dislike to any physical 
imperfections. An operation was immediately per- 
formed, but, mortification setting in, no hope was 
indulged of saving the life of the Queen. The invalid 
was perfectly calm and composed. She knew, she said, 
it was all over with her : at five-and-twenty she might 
have struggled through, but at five-and-fifty it was 
impossible to resist. She declared, however, that she 
did not think she would die before Wednesday — aU 
the remarkable occurrences of her life had happened 
on that day: she had been bom on Wednesday; she 
had been married on Wednesday ; she had brought 
forth her first child on Wednesday; she had been 
crowned on Wednesday; and she beUeved she would 
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die on a Wednesday. Still, in spite of this prediction, 
she thought it prudent, whilst she retained her senses, 
to take farewell of her family. To the King she had 
nothing to say. 

'For as I have always,' she added, 'told you my 
thoughts of things and people as fast as they arose, 
I have nothing left to communicate to you. The 
people I love and those I do not, the people I like and 
dislike, and those I would wish you to be kind to, 
you know as well as myself; and 1 am persuaded it 
would therefore be a useless trouble both to you and 
me at this time to add any particular recommenda- 
tions.' 

To the Princess Emily she said nothing very par- 
ticular. To the Princess Caroline she recommended 
tile care of her two younger sisters. 

'As for you, William,' continued she to the Duke 
of Cumberland, afterwards the Butcher of Culloden, 
'you know I have always loved you tenderly, and 
placed my chief hope in you ; show your gratitude to 
me in your behaviour to the King ; be a support to 
your father, and double your attention to make up for 
the disappointment and vexation he must receive 
from your profligate and worthless brother. It is in 
you only 1 hope for keeping up the credit of our family, 
when your father shall be no more. Attempt nothing 
even against your brother, and endeavour to mortify 
him no way but by showing superior merit.' 

We are told that these words were so deeply im- 
pressed upon the heart of the young duke that he 
never forgot his dying mother's injunction. 
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'His maxim,' writes Horace "Walpole, 'was to bear 
anything from hia brother, if he lived to be King, 
rather than set an example of disobedience to the 
royal authority.' 

After a few words of general advice to her children, 
the Queen turned to her husband, took a ruby ring 
off her finger, and placed it upon his. 

'This is the last thing I have to ^ve you,' she 
said : ' naked I came to you, and naked I go from you. 
1 had everything I ever possessed frtjm you, and to 
you whatever I have I return. My will you will find 
a very short one — I give all I have to you.' 

She then bade him not weep, but to many again, 
and we have the 'faurai des mattresses' reply already 
alluded to, 'I know this episode,' says Hervey, 'will 
hardly be credited, but it ia literally true.' 

During the whole of the Queen's illness, the con- 
duct of the King exhibited that extraordinary mixture 
of affection and harshness which was so characteristic 
of the man. He cried profusely, and owned amidst 
his tears that he was about to lose the beat wife, the 
best mother, the best companion, the best friend, and 
the beet woman that ever was bom. He declared 
that the Queen was the wisest, the most agreeable, 
and the most useful body, man or woman, that he 
had ever been acquainted with. He felt sure that he 
could have been happy with no other woman upon 
earth for a wife, and that if she had not been his wife 
he would rather have had her for his mistress than 
any woman he ever knew. He praised her looks, her 
tact, her courage, her exquisite sense. 
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'Poor woman!' he cried. 'How she always found 
Bomething obliging, agreeable, and pleasing to say to 
everybody, and always sent people away from her 
better satisfied than they came ! With what grace 
and politeness and sweetness she maintained her 
dignity ! ' 

Then he would enter the sick-room, and snub and 
quarrel with the very woman whose praises he had 
been sounding in the ante-chamber. If the invalid 
turned in her bed to obtain some transient repose, the 
King would burst forth with — 

' How the devil should you sleep when you will 
never lie still a moment ? You want to rest, and the 
doctors tell you nothing can do you so much good, 
and yet you are always moving about. Nobody can 
sleep in that manner, and that is always your way : 
you never take the proper method to get what you 
want, and then you wonder you have it not.' 

The Queen was unable to sleep, and often fixed 
her eyes intently upon vacancy. ' Mon Dieu ! ' cried 
the tender husband. 'What are you looking at? 
How on earth can you stare like that ? Your eyes 
are likethoseof a calf whose throat has just been cut!' 
Then, with that fussy solicitude so irritating to the 
nervous system of an invalid, he was always pressing 
the Queen to take this or that, or worrying her with 
needless inquiries. At last the doctors interfered, 
and a written prescription was pinned upon the bed- 
curtain ordering that the Queen was not to be talked 
to more than was absolutely necessary, and then 
always in the lowest voice. 
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As it became more and more evident that the 
days of the Queen were numbered, the religiouB world 
was most anxious that her Majesty should meet her 
Maker fortified by the rites of the Church. The 
theological views of her Majesty had always been 
somewhat heterodox, but it was hoped that on this 
solemn occasion she would be brought to recant 
many of her objectionable opinions. Walpole, who 
was present, thought it would be good policy not to 
fly in the face of the public, and assented to the 
proposal that a divine should be summoned. ' Pray, 
madam,' said he to the Princess Emily, in his usual 
coarse way, * let this farce be played : the archbishop 
will act it very well. You may bid him be as short 
as you will. It will do the Queen no hurt, no more 
than any good : and it wiU satisfy all the wise and 
good fools ; they will call us Atheists if we don't pre- 
tend to be as great fools as they are.' Thus cour- 
teously invited, Dr. Potter, Archbishop of CMiterbury, 
hastened to the palace. He prayed with the dying 
woman morning and evening, but as she declined to 
see her graceless first-bom the sacrament was not ad- 
ministered to her. 

And unfoigiTuig, unfoi^ven diea 1 

About ten o'clock on Sunday night the end came. 
The King was in bed and asleep at the foot of the 
Queen's bed. The Princess Emily was on a couch in 
a comer of the room. Suddenly the death-rattle 
sounded in the Queen's throat. Everybody in the 
chamber hastened round the bed. ' I have now got 
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an asthma,' said the Queen softly. ' Open the win- 
dow.' Then after a pause, she added, ' Pray.' The 
FrincesB Emily took up a book and began to read 
some prayers, but before she had repeated ten words 
the Queen expired. The Princess Caroline held a 
looking-glass to her mother's lips, and finding there 
was not the least damp upon it, cried, ' 'Tis over.' 

With the death of the Queen these Memoirs some- 
what abruptly end. To those who are so much given 
to making their moan over the present deplorable 
state of society, and who love to prophesy our social 
decline and fall, the volumes of Lord Hervey may be 
read with profit. If we are not all that we ought to 
be, at least we have risen superior to such an open 
and systematic toleration of vice as is depicted in the 
pages of the bitter, observant Vice-Chamberlain. Let 
those who believe in the ' good old times ' read the 
' Memoirs of John, Lord Hervey.' 
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150 ; strange behaviour of Eliza- 
beth, 151 ; death of Alen^on, 162 ; 
beMends Raleigh, 167 ; Virginia 
called after her, 168. 

Essex, Lord, 256, 270, 276 

Exchequer ol the Jews, 17, 19 

Exeter, 307 



FKBotrsoir, Robert, 213, 357 

Feversham, 288, 312 

field of the aoth of Gold— fiiend- 
ship between Henry VIH. and 
Francis I., 56; preparations of 
Cardinal WoLwy, 67-69; castle of 
Quisnes, 60 ; visit of Charles V. 
to England, 62 ; plain of Quianes, 
63, 64 1 household expenditure 
during the, 66; scene at Aide, 66, 
67; appearance of Wolsey, 67- 
69 ; same of Franda, 70 ; same of 
Henry Vni., 71 ; the tournament, 
74; visit of Henty to the Queo) of 
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Fiance, 76, 77 ; feon of Eagluh 

and French as to traftcliety, 79, 80 ; 

failure of tbe pageant, 6S ; treatj 

between Hearj and Oharles, 83 
Fletcher, Dean of PeterboroiigIi,I67, 

158,161 
Foix, Paul de, Ambaraador of France 

in London, 120, 122, 123, 126 
Ford. Set Grey. 
Fotberingaj Castle, IfiC, 169, 162 
Tax's Hiatory of James II., 278, a82 
Franiua L of France, 66, 70 
Frederick V., Elector Palatine, 248, 

263 
Frederick, Priuce of Wales, 326, 344, 

346, 347, 349-362, S66, 367 
'Friti.' Se» Frederick, Prince of 

Wales. 



Gbobob H., 826, 334, 362, 367, 360, 

366,366 
Godolphin and the Jews, 36 
Ooodenougl), Richard, 258, 274, 283 
Uondomar, Fjivoy of Spain, 187, 208, 

212 
Goring, Sir Oecnye, 219 
Grey, Lord, of Wark, 268, 270, 276 
Guiana, 17], 181, 182, 190 
Guildford, the Lord Keeper, 304 
Guimes, Oastle of, 60 



EUmpdht, 266, 270, 276 

Hayea, 166, 168 

^nrietta Maria, 213, 251, 262 

Henry Vn.— character of, 40; hit 
avarice, 41 ; offer of bis hand to 
the Princess of Wales, 43; dis- 
approral of Isabella of Spun, 44 ; 
be meditates a union with Joan, 
Queen Dowager of Naples, 46; 
strange ioetmctions to his envoys, 
48-63; chapel of, 181 

Henry VHI.. visits Reld of Cloth of 
Gold, 71, 74,76,78 



Hervey, John, Lord— popularity of 
goaaip, 324; nature of the dlfr- 
closurea of Hervey, 326 ; 8poru», 
S27-3S!9; character of Hervey, 
330 ; Princes of Wales alwaya in 
opposition, 331 ; Hervey's esti- 
mate of Sir B. WalptJe, 382; 
(jusen Caroline, 334, 336 ; Comp- 
ton gives way to Walpole, 337 ; 
marriage of the Princess Royal 
with the Prince of Orange, S4l ; 
Frederick, Prince of Wales, 344 ; 
tacticB of ' Friti,' 346 ; marriage 
of Frederick, 847; feud between 
the Prince of Wales and his 
parents, 349-362 ; sympathy on 
theaide of the parenta, 366; Mrs. 
Howard, now Lady Suffolk, aban- 
doned foi Madame Walmoden, 
366 ; advice of Sir Robert Wal- 
pole to the Queen, 369; illness of 
the Queen, 361; last moments, 
364-366; finis, 368 

Hicks, 298 

Howard. S»a SuBoHc. 

Howard, Lord, 270, 276, 277, 279, 



Iir^AiTTA Makii — her betrothal to 
Prince Charles, 208, 216, 222, 
223-227, 230, 240, 260, 261, 262, 



Isabella of Spain, 44 



JjLun I. of England, 178, 180, 181, 

189, 191, 198, 196, 236 
James U. of England, 286, 288, 291, 

314,815,317,819 
James, Duke of York, 256, 271, 286 
Jeffi;iM, George, Lord, 281, 294, 296, 

299-801, 303, 304, 306-316. So, 

Bloody Asaizes. 
Jews — Mr. Disraeli's opinion as to 

emancipatioii of, 1 ; modem agita- 
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STUDIES UE-STIIDIED. 



] againtt, 4 ; Mttlement of, in 
~ ; condition of, under 
Edwftid the Confauor, 7 ; houses 
of, at Oxford, 8j protected by 
William Bufus, 9 ; cWge agunst, 
of cnicifjing Ohiiatiaii children, 
13; Blaughter of, in York. 16; 
exchequar of the, 17; contracts 
of, 17 i a Jewish ' stair,' 16 ; con- 
duct of King John towards, 19- 
21; prohitutionsbj Stephen Lang- 
ton, 2S J ' Wandering Jew,' 24 } 
condition of, under Hen rj in, 26; 
bold words of Elias, rabbi of the 
Jews, 26; Matthew Paris ttpon 
joung Hugh and the Jews of Ijn- 
coin, 27-31 ; harsh edicts againat, 
32 ; etpuluou of the, under Ed- 
ward I., 33, 34; permitted by 
OromweU to ratum, 8S ; Godol- 
phm and the, 36; menmira of 
Hanry Pelham, 36; gradual re- 
monl of diMbilities, 37, 38 
Joan, of N^ee, 46 
John, King, and the Jews, 10-21 
'Junta of Theologians,' 234, 286, 
238, 241, 243, 261 



Eatherihe 07 Abkisoit, 42, 43, 44, 

46 
Keeling, John, 274 
— Josish, 268, 273 
Kent, Earl of, 165 
Keymish,Iiawrence,183,180,186,lS7 



Libahoff, Prince, 147 

La Mothe-Fdnelon, Ambassador of 

Fnnce in Loudon, 128, 131, 134, 

136, 137, 141 
Langton, Stephen, edicts against 

Jews, 23 
Laichant, Captain, 136 
Jjncoln, Earl of, 160 
— Hugh of, 27, 29, 31 



Liele, Alice, 296-303 
— John, 297 
Lyme, 286 
Lyndhurst, Lord, 88 



' Main,' the, 172, 177 

Manners, John, 160 

Maria. See In&nta Maria. 

Maisonfleuj, EoTOy to Elizabeth,! 44 

Mary, Qneen — her passion for Philip 
of Spab, 85 ; treaty of mairiitge, 
87; murmurs of the English at 
the mairisge, 88 ; plan of insur- 
rection against, 89; soocetsfiil 
appeal of Mary to her subjects, 
98; advice of Renord, 100; Mary 
writes to the Emperor Ghariee, 
105; returns no answer to the 
letter of Elizabeth, 110 

Mary, Queen of Scots — story of her 
eiecudon, 166; refuses all Pro- 
testant ministration, 167; dies 
as a Catholic, 168; her body 
conveyed to Peterborough, 169 ; 
ceremony in the cathedral, 160; 
body afterwarda interred in West- 
minster Abbey, 161 ; inventoi^of 
the wardrobe and jewels of the 
late Queen, 162 

Mary of Modena, 317 

Matthew, Sir Toby, 222 

Mawe, 228 

Medicis, Catherine de, 119, 126, 127, 
131, 138, 139, 142, 163 

Monmouth, Duke of, 270. 276, 284- 
283, 289-294, 304, 312 



Nblthorp, 29S 

Nemoun, Due de, 119 

Newmarket, 269, 260, 261, 263, 273 



OuvARK, Prime Minister of Spun, 
208, 213, 215, 217, 232, 28S, 248 
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Oxfbid, bou«B« of JewB ti, 8; St 

Frideswide, 11 
Orange, Prince of, 338, 840-843 

Orinoco, 181, 184, 16fi 

Paris, Mftttbew, 26, 37 
Felham, Henrj, and Hie Jew», 86 
Peterborough, 169 
Philip II. of Spun, 86, 118, 124 
PhULp IV. of Spain, 207, 214, 227, 

244 
Pope, the poet, 337, 330 
Pretender, the, SX& 



RALEieH, Sir Walter — early career, 
16S; -wars againat foreign l^on 
in Ireland, 166; powaifullj be- 
friended by EHiabeth, 167; sails 
on voyage of discoTery to Vir< 
ginia, 168 ; marries Elizabeth 
Thiogmorton, 168} anger of Queen 
£liuheth at this step, 170; ex- 
plores Ouians, 171 ; accosed of 
conspiring against James, 172 ; 
imprisoned and sentenced to death, 
174 ; writes to his wife, 176, 170 ; 
conflned in the Tower, 177; his 
occupatione in the Bloody Tower, 
178; hia 'History of the World,' 
179; set Kt liberty, 180; sails for 
Qui&na, 181 ; nature of the com- 
mission to Baleigh, 182 ; how dis- 
cipline was to be preserved in ttie 
fleet, 183; failure of the expe- 
dition, 18C; suicide of Keymish, 
187; despair of Raltdgh, 188; 
sgain imprisoned in the Tower, 
189 ; hia ' Apology ' drawn up 
aitd sent to Jamea, 190-192 ; sen- 
tenced to death, 194 ; verses of 
Rsl^h to the Queen, 196 ; his 
last Utter to the King, 197 ; his 
execution, 200 ; denies the charges 
Efroinst him, SOI ; his character, 
304 



Raleigh, Walter, 183, 186, 186, 188 

Reoard, Spanish Ambassador to 
England, 86, 96, 98, 99, 106 

Bocheflter Oastle, 91 

Rolls Chapel, 22 

Romsey, Oolonel, 258, 374, 276,233 

Rouen, 9 

Rumbold, Richard, 268, 274 

Russell, Lord John, 1, S8 

Russell, Lady WiUiam, 271, 272 

Russell, Lotd William, 266, 370, 
271, 276, 277-279 

Rutland, Earl of, 160 

Rye House Plot — Aim of Charles 
II., 266; the leaders of the 
country party, 266; meetings of 
the disaffected, 268 ; language of 
the plotteiB, 269 ; description of 
the Rye House, 360 ; nature of 
the plot, 363 ; a general rising in 
London to take place, 363, 364 ; 
scheme to surprise the Tower, 
266, 266 ; punishments to be meted 
out to Royalists, 307 ; reforms to 
bo introduced, 268 ; Argyll and 
Scotland, 269; the 'Council of 
Six,' 270; the Council not in 
hannony with each other, 273; 
miscarriage of the plot, 273 ; the 
discloaures of the Eeelinga, 274 ; 
revelations of Romsey and West, 
276 ; the examination of Russell 
and Sydney, 276 ; trial and 
execution of Russell, 278; trial 
and execution of Sydney, 279- 
282 ; fate of the Rye House con- 
spirators, 283 



St. JoHn, Lady, of Basing, 160 
St. Thomas, 186-187, 191 
Sedgemoor, 388, 812 
Shafieabury, Earl of, 366, 270 
Shepherd, Thomas, 268, 376 
Sherborne, 177 
Shrewsbury, Earl o^ 166, 166, 167 
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STUDIES RESimHED. 



Silrs, OutDum de, Ambuudor of 
Sp^ in London, 1S3, 124 

ffimier, Jean de, Eutoj to Eliubeth, 
146, 146, 147, 160 

Smerwick, nuseacm at, 160 

Smith, Jack and Tom, S06 

Smith, Sir Thomas, Ambaaaadoi at 
Paris, 119, 126, 126, 138, 143 

' Starr,' a Jewish, 17, 19 

Stukelej, Sit hevria, 189, 201 

Sponu, 837, R29 

Sprat, Bishop of BoehMtw, 270 

Stoait, Arabella, 172, 174 

Soffolk, Duke of, 68, 89 

Suftblk, Lady, 866, 368 

S;diiej, Algiunum, 266, S70, 271, 



Tauwtok, 288, 306, 812 
Theolopane, Junta (rf'. See Junta of. 
ThrogmortoD, Eliiabeth, wife of 

Raleigh, 168, 170, 176, 176, 189, 

l»&,l9d 
Tounaon. Dean of Weetminater, 198 
Tovej, An^ia Jndaiea, 7, 18, 18 
Tower of London, 264, 814 



ViLLiXRB. Sn Buckingham. 
Vi^nia, 168 



Walcot, Colonel, 268, 276, 283 
Walmoden, Madame, 366-59 
Walpole, Sir Robert, 326, 331, 332, 

837, 368, 359, 361, 367 
Walmng-ham, Sir Francia, 120, 131, 

136,140 
' Wandering Jew,' 24 
Wark. Sea Grey. 
Warming-Pan, Story of the— Mary 



of Hodena gives tirth to a son, 
S17 ; her confinement discredited, 
318 ; curious entry on the Cloee 
Bolle, SIP; speech addieneed to 
the Council by James, 380 ; evi- 
dence of the Queen Dowager, 821 ; 
evidence of the damee of the Court , 
321 ; evidence of the gentlemen 
of the household, 332; proceed- 
ings to be enrolled in the Court of 
Chancery, 322 

Wells, 809 

Wentworth, I^dy Henrietta, 202 

West, Robert, 268, 274, 276 

Western Circuit. See Bloo^ Amxa. 

William Rnfus fkvours Jews, 

Wilson, Edward, 194 

Wiltshire, 303 

Winchester, 802 

Winwood, Sir Ralph, Secretary of 
State, 186, 187, 188 

Wolaey, Cardinal, 67-69, 67-69 

Wren, 228 

Wyatt, Sir Thomas — disapproves 
of llie Spanish match, 88 ; raises 
Kent and takes Rochester, 90 ; 
speech of Captain Bret, 91 ; en- 
voys of Mary interview Wyatt, 
96 ; Renard informs the Emperor 
as to progress of revolt, 97 ; flight 
of Spanish envoys tn Antwerp, 
99 ; entrance of Wyatt into Loo- 
don, 10^; his capture, 103; bis 
imprisonment in the Tower, 106 : 
his execution, 112 ; withdraws 
charges against the Princess Eliia- 
beth, 113 



ToRK, Duke of Set James, 
fork, slanghter of Jews id, 16 
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